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PREFACE 


These books hovo bcsoi written in order to .leiiict for the 
vouno of whatever aee, some of the comlitions ami rh.ingts 

ISlmvo marked the lives of 

They trace, very simj.ly, through the ecntur.es, th. <1 . lo 

ment of England on its social side ; they deal n.th 

fn IchVop'o 'i'-ed, earned their daily bread, faded na 

ship pTd iod travelled, amused themselves, or endured n 

1 flnuiis of life The ntitioiuU story m its mam out- 

hnes''has been well and often told; therefore the writers ot 

this series have assumed that their readers have at liam tuu 

d the general political acconnt.s. The present ser.es i.s n 

! ‘ case intended merely a.s a.. i..troductio.. to a g..ea 

any cast- i f,,lKr touche-' at maii\ 

I • ,+ ^ when studied more iull> , Touem 

subject, \\h , Ivindlcr-ift the dauce, the 

■ Utt'fiturL* art, music, haiuliciaiT, lut. * 

points litCK . ..ptivities 'I'he lists td works for 

dran.a, and other huma.. uctlMtns. , 

additional reading a.e therefore not to a^ ^ ■ 

Social history is pm^als,, 

U,e ''“‘'®™“^Jfu*'tVnndm in some measme, ll.e 

because it enable. ,11 in-i'i<cs of plain men. 

-tives 'vhieh have swi^e or ^ 

nrir;rrpomtai eha.,ge.s are important because 
ditions, y 1 . . i.,.. ininviii Life. The two aspects 

1 “"<* *'"■ I'ohtical. ought not 

u! bTstmlied entirely apart. Tbey explain eael. otbe. . 
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PREFACE 


A famous old schoolbook, translated into English in 1651, 
gives the following advice to the writers of history books 

“When matters atchieved are related, this is a storie; when thmgs 
feigned arc told, it is a tale, 'fhone let an historiaix rehears ; but to 
record thceQ in chronicles, let him account it a mortal offens. And that 
it may bee manifest tliat they are the verie things themselves not 
forged devices foisted in. let him set down in his commentan^ all tiie 
matter, together with the circumstances when, how, wliere, etc. 

These principles the writers in this series have endeavoured 
to iionour. 

The writers of this part wish to thank the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and Professor MacAlister for permission 
to use tlie photograph of the High Place at Gezer, and also 
Sir Daniel Hall, Mr, Seebohm llowntrec, and Mr. George 
Edwards tor perniis.sion to quote from their books. 


BiXGf.j-:v Coi.i.eoi:, 

Yoaiv.sitmK. 


E. H. S. 
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BOOK VII 

CHAPTER I 


village life and fakotng (1830-1875) 


I. Dark Days en PARmNO (1830-1850) 


Our EnglLsli countryside is to this day one of tlie loveliest 
things which earth has to show. The lowlands have their 
timbered and thatched farms and cottages, their mellow 
houses of brick and tile, their tangled hedgerows. The hill 
districts have their little grey stone villages nestling in 
green valleys or perched on sunny slopes. Xone of these 
• lovely things are of our making ; we inherit them from our 
forefathers who lived in our villages before the days of steam- 


engines and electricity. 

In 1830 England had more of this outward beauty than 
it has now'. The age of steam had indeed begun, but the 
first passenger railway had only just been made. The streets 
of ugly houses which have marred so many ()f oui villages 
had not yet appeared. But the beauty of the village was 
even then in jnany parts of England only a survival, for the 
life of the old English village had been wrecked in the previous 
sixty years, and the old world of the village was slowly dying. 
The traveller who got down from the mail-eoaeh and venture<l 
^rtho village in any nf the counties south of the T,vnt 
S. VI I. 
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found, as a rule, that the sturdy freeholder of earli^ days 
had all but disappeared ; the fanners were tenants of land- 
lords, and were often m difficulties with their rents. In 
many parts of the countrj' farmhouses stood empty, and 
lands lay untilled and covered with thistle and weeds, because 
the tenants had been ruined and no one would take the 
fanns. In almost all counties south of Trent a large pro- 
portion of the fanners were poorly fed and clothed. Land- 
lords could not afford to repair farm buildings, and moss- 
grown roofs which let in the wet were everywliere to be seen. 
Fanners were igirorant and disheartened, and would not try 
new ways. The labourers also were sullen and depressed or 
even fforcely rebellious. In 1830 there broke out the last 
great peasants’ revolt.’^ The trouble began in Kent ; it 
spread to Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Berk- 
shire. Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
and even to Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. It was crushed 
with a stern hand ; 400 were imprisoned, 457 were trans- 
ported, and 9 Jiieii and boys were hanged. 

This sad ej)Och in village life lasted for the farmer till 
about 1S50. and for the labourer till a much later day. We 
liavc inueh contemporary evidence of it. George Eliot, bom 
in 1819, and brought up on a farm in Wanvickshire, has 
tU scribed it , notabl 3 ' in Jliddleiuarch.” There we see 


ilr. Brooke, the landlord, with his casj' shuffling walk who 
had ntiver been insulted on his o\cn land before,” his tenant 
Mr. Daglev with his ” farming conservatism, which consisted 
in hohling that whatever is. is had, and any ehangc is likely 
to be worse,” and ‘‘ overworked Jlrs. Dagley’ — a thin, poor 
w'unan, from whose life pleasure had so entiiTlj' vanished 
tliat elu' hatl not any Sundav clothes which could give 
her satisfaction in preparing for Ghuroh.” 


< liitpy. A/ 


tiu: ai'c^^unt oj it tiauxtnond\i 
and X 1 1 . 


The Vilhuje Labourer^** 




VILLAGE LIFE AND FARMING 

1 f nf the fariinn« ^itviution, which th'ovi;e 
The actual i, the nn-rt o( a 

EUot wove into lur • Coiniuons m 

Select Committee appom f. armors had V«'en sjoiuj; 

1833. a-hc Conu.«ttee « 

downhill -- - V;::,„^L,o..d,tho Ihshos, in .h- «o...h 

labourers , ad \> ,owns^ 

Labourers who. - A ^ ,. 

cheese. ,„„„ties, in the Miai.in.ls, ,u.,l n. 

potatoes. Int o„,j,erset ami Devon, chslivss was 

Wiltshire, Dolose ti>hu'e, lalauuvrs 

oniversal. Only in the eount.es no.th of 1 u nt , 

better oil- i.i.onrers in llie MiiUinnis in the early 

The autobiogrui.by ot 'he famous 

’forties are illusMat ^ p^,, 

Warwickshire sheplierd whose foix-fat hem l.n.l 

The son of a VaLTchill he was horn in 1SH> ami 

fought under Cromwe a ^ ^ 

brought ufi ... a ‘ j Tl,.. cottage 

blackened beams an .,a„ilpaivnts with CiO wlm l. 

had been bought fri'cio gt^„,.king. and (lie faniily was 

IhlfTre !ndei,e..<le..« tha,. ...ost ,..a.san(s ol the 

aarne class. Yet this is what he wr.tes . 

•‘ '1'''." '“"'j i"’° w wa‘a mrely! i* ovorl ''> '’"'f ;'", nll,'',«,',h.’!l." 

^ I It rxf-ii oTOW UOtulOCri , ^ Luil ifll l‘< 1*’* trt- 

1 V 'I'hev coultl not grow i , , luhouroJH Ini'i n'» lx'” 

;hey had no liope otUioun^ -.tiMog.. hn- -t.l 

Well, their iniHoralilo l,t.|,e honcHl Knglitti" 

kind „(,t for lovo or money. iron. 

they could no K coiuinon thiovcH. y 

men were forced t . /J,,. of thti l^afiolmno'. 

. rnme into tfc/icraf culUvalvm >U On. Hon. J 
* IViW crop CO//W- nn/ j 

W’aru. 
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the fields, potatoes when they could get them, and any other edible 
tiling they could lay hands on. As they were unable to procure fresh 
meat honestly, they stole that os well. Poaching became so prevalent 
that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that every other man you 
met was a poacher.” 

All three classes in the farming community were in fact 
depressed — ^landlords and farmers as well as labourers. The 
depression persisted as late as 1850. In that year TJie Times 
newspaper sent a special correspondent travelling round 
England. He reported as follows : 


“ Farm buildings overjnvhere aro generally defective. The incon- 
^■enil‘nt ill- arranged hovels, the rickety wood and thatch barns and 
sheds, devoid of eveiy known improvement for economising labour, 
food and manure, which are to be met with in every c ounty of England, 
and from which anj-thing else is exceptional in the southern counties, 
are a reproach to the landlords in the eyes of all skilful agriculturists 
^v'ho see them. One can hardly believe that such a state of manners 
is permitted to exist in an old i^nd wealthy country. Buildings of such 
a character that every gale of wind brings something down wluch the 
farmer must repair, and of so combustible a nature that among iU- 
disposed people lie lives in continual dread of midnight conilagratiorL 
With accommodation adapted to the requirements of a past century, 
the farmer is urged to do his best to meet the necessities of the present.” 

The causes underlying this sad period of village life have 
been partially discussed in tlie preceding volume.* The old 
open-field villages had been rapidly enclosed by Acts of 
Parliament passed by thousands between 1760 and 1830. 
As the change took place the little freeholder of earlier days 
almost disappeared. With the disappearance of the common 
the labourer often lost his cow, his pig, his sheep, and his 
geese. The small village squire too often gave place to the 
lug landlord owning land in many villages. Such a landlord 
necessarily knew less of the village folk. Many big landlords, 
it is clear, had not yet learned how to manage their huge 
estates. Tlie good landlord at the present day employs a 
well-educated land agent, so that he may lenow wliat improve- 
ments ill larm buildings and in laud ilrainage the farmers 

' .'■'.i'. '• Pi£r,« Ploicmaii. Socitfl and Ptonomic //tWoricjf.” Book VI.. 
C/iup.,. J !. and III. 
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need.. But in those days the old-fashioned half-educated 
land steward was only just beginning to gn c jt ace o 

modem land agent. i 

Another trouble, as the Committee of 1833 showed, wa.^ 
that farmers as a whole had not recovered from the ba 
effects of their speculations during the great Napoleon 
Wai-s. In those days, when com prices had been veiy h.g i 
many farmers had ploughed up clay-lauds, and had plan 
com. In the early part of the 19th century art.hcal d am- 
pipes had not yet been invented ; therefore clay-lands 
mry damp and were fit only for pasture. W hen peace came 
and prices feU, the farmers found that these an s 1>‘" “ ^ 
too poor a crop for profit, and yet it was not easy to resto 
he Iss. “ I have at least twelve or fourteen heavy-land 
farn^ now, that I cannot get an offer for,” said one land 
oumer. Much the same mistake had been made m ploughing 
up the chalk-lands of the Sussex and Hampshuc o^»m, 
which from time immemorial had pastured shetp. . 
oZr made by many small landowners under the feverish 

excitement of war prices was that of -ortgagmg hen- f^ 

holds, in order to raise money to rent more land , 

of the mortgage now that prices and profits bad fallen lu 

very great, and there ^ 

l^d, *^”“ 0 ““% ciepphig" which in the time of war 
worth 20s. to 22s. an acre which is not worth moic 

'' Mother encumbrance on farming at the opening of our 
period was the result of the old Poor Law. n inis < 
liad been made, from 1795 onwards, of supplementn.g o«^ 
wages by poor relief; tlie result was that wages 
fitartation point, rates rose till the farmers were rmned, and 

. See -Piae 1-U>wnuen Social aad Eco,a>,aic H Morie.-,." Book VI.. 

Chap. /X., and the present book. Chap. XI. 
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many of the labouring people "were demoralized by the .whole 
system of doles. Though the Poor Law was reformed in 
1834 it left bad effects, and W'ages remained very low. More- 
over the new law' w'as so administered that the aged, the sipk, 
and the able-bodied alike, if they could not support them- 
selves, had to go into barrack-like w'orkliouses. Outdoor 
relief almost ceased, and the fear of the “ Union hung 
throughout his life over every poor labourer’s head. The old 
Poor Law, too, had encouraged men to have more children 
than a village could find work for, and for many a long year 
the comi^etition of these poor people for work kept the wages 
veiw low\ 


Yet another cause of the bad state of farming lay in the 
g<mcral depression of trade and industry throughout the 
whole country, culminating w'ith a terrible five years from 
1S3S to 1842, when weavers, spinners, miners ajid iron- 
workers were either receiving staiw'ation wages, or W'ere 
actually in the workliouse. This reacted badly on agricul- 
ture, for the farmer lacked the purchasers w'ho w'ould naturally 
liave bouglit his wares. Richard Cobden Icnew' of people in 
the uianiifacturing districts w'ho fed on nettles, rotten apples 
and swedes, “ I could tell you of mothers dividing a farthing 
.salt herring, and a lialf penny worth of potatoes among a 
family of seven,” wrote one traveller in 1841, At the best 


the labourmg jieople in town and country lived on bread, and 
the market for meat, butter, cheese and poultry was depressed. 
iSut. jjeriurps the most important factor in the state of 


ii Hairs was the long list of customs duties which had grown 
up with the eenturies and IkuI been inerea.sed bv the war. A 
Select Cummittee.ajipointed in 1840 l.y tlie House of annmons, 


showed how trade and industry were being throttled by the 
\ fliities levied at tlie ports, particularly by those on 
Mv\ 111 . Ut'i inis, ■ *1 here vuTe also iiigh duties on foods. Those 

• Sec. (’http, r/., ;j. 13 (i. 
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on com had been made even heavier at the peace m 
1815 ; and though thp Com Law was modified in 1828 by a 
sliding scale, it was the com dealers and not the farmers who 
profited by its operations. This sliding scale was again 
altered early in 1842, when the Tory Sir Robert Peel was 
Prime Minister. The following table shows how the new 
rates varied with the price of wheat . 


Sliding Sc^vle of 1842 . 


AveraRe price oE wheat per quarter. 


Duty per 



£ f*. 

Uiiiier 51 ». 

51 «. to 52 «. 


1 0 
19 

15 
17 

16 
15 
14 

52 ti. to srw. 


55 «. to 5 t)s. 


r»Gs. to 


to oii.v. 

58 ;t. to 59 ti. 


and so on to 



to tiOs, 


t 

ti 

tiU#. to 


( 39 s. to 70 s. 


A 

70 s. to 71 s. 


3 

i> 

71 s. to 72 s. 


72 s. to 73 s. 

73 s. and over 


1 


7 0 


0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

G 

0 


It was thought tlmt this sliding scale, m which the duty 
fell as the price rose, would give the farmers a steady price 
for com, because it would encourage the dealers to import 
more com as the price in England increased. As a matter 
of fact it induced the dealers, in years of bad harvest when 
the price was rising, to keep their com back in tlie bonded 
warehouses at the ports in order to force the price up to i.ts., 
because then tliey could import it at a duty of only 1*. 1 

in years of bad harvest the English farmers were hablc liiy 
•to see prices rise, and tlicn wlicn tlicy liopeel for a proht 
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suddcnlv sink again, because of the operations of the dealers. 
A very bad example of this occuixed in 1842. The 1841 
harvest had been poor, the following autumn had been wet, 
and the spring of 1842 was both rainy and cold. The com 
dealei's, trusting that the price would rise to 73s. a quarter, 
hoarded in the bonded warehouses at the ports immense 
supplies of com, at the very time when people were starving 
for food. The Radical leader O’Connell said in the House of 
‘ Commons ; 


“ The people ore liuugry, let them cot. Then; are at this moment 
I.otK^OOO qiiurtei'S of wheat lying in bond, waiting until prices become 
high enoiigli.” 

By June there were two million quarters so held, and the 
price of wheat had reached 04.s. od. a quarter. Suddenly the 
weatlier improved. The summer proved fine and hot. The 
harvest was excellent, and was gathered a fortnight earlier 
tlian usual. The corn dealers were bitterly disappointed, for 
prices began to fall. In tlie middle of August thej" suddenly 
took the whole of the two million quarters of wheat out of 
the warehouses, paid the duty, and put the com on the 
market. The })rii*e of wheat m consequence fell to 40^. 
Many even of the dealers witc ruined, and the' imfort unate 
farmer.s got very poor prices for their golden harvest. Thus 
the very Corn Law wliieh had been passed to protect the 
farmer and the landlord from foreign competition, was 
proving one .source of the rnin of the Englisli landed interest. 

In 1841, when Sir Robert I*eel, the leader of the Tory 
party, Ijecaim; I’rime Minister, lie was deeply concerned with 
I he misery of people. "I’lie Torie.s were the ])arty of the 
liindlords ; they had promised to protect the farmer by 
maintaining the Com Laws. Sir Robert IVel, however, 
began to study the of the Select Committee of 1840. 

He eaiiie to the coiielu.sum that farming and all other 
oeeu]jjit ion.s u ould prolit in tlu' long run if Englishmen 
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AS yet Sir ."It would say. Suddenly 

Laws for fear of what ' ^ ^ j,, Leland, m Kent, 

however, in 1845, t le po a Bchdinn, Denmark, Sweden 

in the Isle of Wight m „„ j,ota,oes, and only 

and Russia. The Ins i " • country from 

cheap com in abundance could sar 

famine. Unable to P®'^“‘'._ . Whigs came into 

Laws, Sir Rotert Peel u-s.g 
office. They faded to fo 

Peel explained to his par i e i hack 

and purposes free trade ^ ^ Bright, had for years 
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worked for the abolition ^ j^^,hl vast 
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II. The Golden Age of the Great Farmer and 

Landlord (1850-1875) 


When Free Trade came many farmers and landlords 
expected to be mined. They argued that now that com, 
meat, cheese and other farm products which had hitherto 
been excluded or highly taxed at the ports, could be brought 
in from abroad, prices would be so low that it would pay no 
one to produce these things in England. They were mistaken. 
For nearly thirty years prices remained fairly stable ; for 
example, wheat, which had averaged 5C#. a quarter from 1815 
to 1846, was on the average 52s. a quarter from 1847 to 1881. 
^leanwhile, for those farmers and landlords who had money 
to spare and intelligence to Itnow what to do with it, a 
wonderful period of prosperit}’ began. 

Various causes were already at work. As early as 1837 
some big landlords and otliers interested in farming had 
realized that Icnow ledge and brain power werti needed if 
farming was again to become prosperous. Arthur Young, in 
the reign of tkorge III., had roused up the countryside by 
teaching fanners what their neighbours were doing ; but his 
societ\', the Board of Agriculture, had died out in 1822. 
?>oinc fa l iners, as late as 183U, wtTC so ill-educated that they 
could not even read. It was diflicult to help such men as 
these to keep up with tin* times. In 1837, however, the Royal 
Agricultural Soeiidy vas founded. It began to hold its 
aimual show, and otlered prizes for fat cattle and other farm 
prod Nets ; it started its famous Journal, in which well- 
ediu ati'd faiiuers and landlords could read what others were 


doing ; it onei* more made farndng fashionable. At the same 
lime, tile exjierimcnts and discoveries of scicntilic men began 
It) prft\o useful to surli farmers as could profit by them. 
\\ Ia n Arthur Young Itegaii his work, farmmg knowledge, 
even of I ill- )jest . was based merely on observation ; men had 
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little idea .'hy ccvtain .nethod. 

physiology weie as >o m comiiound substance, or 

know that the ear i * elements of which different 

understand the Humphry Davy, then aged 

soils are composed lecture on the connection of 

twenty-three, ha )cguJ _ 
chemistry "itR vegeUble^ 

published, wuttei > ‘iubicct In IS-to there was 

uchig, rvhioh dealt -«'! Hrst of the g..at 

founded at Cm.hcestcr ur Glo..oesU^^^^ . 

English Agricultural ,i,„„ seientihe men 

those who could a oi ^ manui-cs ; bones wore cruslu'd 
introduced the idea of at i ci< • - from 

up into powder and I^ia^ds nca'r Peru, began to he 

the "‘‘<1 ,,,,,,„ioals such as nitrate of soda and 

;f :l“onUt obtained in dis.iiiing coal-gas, began 

also to be .rientitic experhnent that a 

It was during tJ ns ui giv John 

young country gent • ’ , l„ 1837, at the 

Bennet Lawes, began ns Bothumsted in 

age of twentyA nee o laboratory, and began, to 

Hertfordshire, he set i . experiment the elfect 

his mother’s great ^“‘'1’”“ ’ j.j j l,e founded on 

of dillerent manures .ration, which has 

his own farm an agr.eultural <=M-u- 1 ^, j^„ 

since become famous with ehemist. 

api«iiited to '„„,ai,ls tl.es;. two began to 

J. H. Gillwrt. and from 18 ,j„„niul of the 

publish reports of their experiments in tin. 

Royal Agricultural Society. i.ucntion in 1843, 

by a w’orkmg man, 
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Hitherto farm land had boon drained either by ploughing the 
^oil into high wide ridges * separated by deoj) dt'pressions, or 
bv euttin<^ tif/nelies in the pasture lands, tilling them with 
braiiehi'S and covering them with turf. Xow it was possible 
elteet ivelv to drain tbe hea\y elay-lands. 

These ideas came in but slowly as long as transport was 
dillieult ; but with tiie inrush of railways, from about 1845, 
kiuuvlcdLa' began to spiva<l. As early as lS2ti a meebanical 
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erected new ones. 

and farm-lands were drained, 

and fences were repaired fm 

tenants likely to profit by ^ 2.— Bruudea. 

rr"..;sir= 

sr JS. 5“ .:i. .. 

sower with his basket, a drill, dra^Mi 113 a hoi^e j 
seed in long f ^jVeds be removed 

and air could reach the SOU anu ,,,,i,vhen 

reaping machine cleared the harvest, « 

t Je came a black and snorting - 6 ”^ 

of com, and neatly divided straw jrtft f om 

But the old-fashioned farmers oo d d 

thincs They bad not the capital ° J 
“'“y;:.an =,.2 ■ they had neither Imowiedge ne 
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to adopt the new ways. Many of them were ruined : they 
became labourers, or they emigrated to the colonies, or they 
went into the towns. Many landlords threw numerous small 
farms into fewer big ones, and let them to new tenants of an 
enterprising type from the to\vns. Others took farms under 
their own management, appointing farm bailiffs at fixed 
wages to live in the old farmhouses under the eye of the 
educated land agent. Between 1851 and 1871 the number of 
farm bailiffs in England rose from 10,000 to 16,000 odd. 
Farmers were no longer seen at market in smock frocks, 
but in coats and waistcoats Hke the gentry and (Iriving 


their gigs. 

At the same time the appearance of the comitryside 
changed. Little fields were thrown together ; wild liedge- 
lows were clipped and trimmed ; marshlands were drained ; 
wild animal life began to grow’ scarcer. Herds of sleek cattle 
fed in the meadow s. Healthy crops of com, clover, turnips, 
mangolds and artificial grass grew in the plough-lands. After 
1820 the movement for the enclosure of open-field villages 
had dital dow'n ; between 1S30 and 1844 the average number 
of villages enclosed in a year had been only about onc-sixth 
of tlie number in the ten years before 1820. Many open-field 
villages therefore still existeil. But in 1845 a General In- 
closure Act was [lasscd ^vhereby the 2 :)iocess was made easier 
bv the appointment of a permtiiient body of commissioners, 
ami after 18o() the remaining open-tields and a large pro- 
ijoflion of the snr\i\ing <’(>mmons were eiiflosed. Gypsies 
bi gan to tlisappcar. In 1850 steam ploughs were introduced. 
Tlte average yu'ltl of wheat per acre in England rose between 
isoo and 1868 from 2()-.\ buslu'Is to 28 bushels, and even 
li'i-iand at 24 bushel.H eoinpared well with Franco at 16 bushels. 
As early as 1854 a Freiieh autlicu’ity said. “ Englisli agricul- 
iiii'i*. taken as a whole, is at tliis tlav the first in the 


world,” 
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The fear of free trade had as yet proved groundless, for 
the bulk of the EngUsh food was still produced on English 
farms. Several causes account for this. In the fii'st place, 
the countries from which in 1850 we imported wheat were, 
in order of importance, France, Pivissia, the United States, 
and the lands bordering the Black Sea ; and 78 per cent, of 
the corn i.nports were from Europe. An old country like 
France could not greatly increase her export of corn ; and less 
developed countries such as Russia, the United States and 
Canada could not at once take advantage of our free tiaile, 
but must have time to break up fresh plough-lands, and to 
build railwavs to carry their corn to the coast. It is clear 
that the mere opening of our ports to corn in 1840 could not 
immediately lead to the inru.sh of vast supplies. In the 
second place, from 1850 to 1875 a succession of wars handi- 
capped in turn these very countries ; fnm 1853 to 1856 the 
Crimean War prevented the export of corn from the Black 
Sea shores ; from 1860 to 1865 the Civil War raged in the 
United States, and in 1870-1871 the Franco-Prussian War 
was fought. From 1850 to 1875 wheat averaged 50s. a 
quarter ; it never sank lower than 40s., and m ISoa it rose 
to 78«. Meanwhile the prosperity hi English mdiistry pio- 
duced by free imports of raw materials gave work to every 
one, and Trade Unions raised wages for the workmen in many 
industries. IVry many Englishmen therefore coukl al ord to 
buy more and better food than before; ehee,se and Irnttei, 

eecs and meat fetched good prices. 

The only class in the village which failed to prohl wa.s 

that of the agricultural labourer. A series ot reports, issued 
by Government Commissions between 1868 and 18,6. sliow 
iLt he was no better oil than in 1843. Wages had nomma ly 
risen ; from 1851 to 1855 they averaged I Os. a ''‘-k oi 
England and W'ales, and from 1866 to 18,6 they aienigo 
lla.b.W. But prices of most things had risen at a grea ci 




rate.* Moreover, the rise in wages was mainly in the counties 
nortli of the Trozit ; thus wages in yorkshire were 145. to 155., 
in Lancashire 155. to Ifis., ami in parts of Cumberland. Durham 
and North\niiberland thev were ISs. In the four worst 

i. 

ennnties ()f Wilts. Dorset, .Somerset and Devon, on the other 
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village ten miles from Norwich. He was the youngest of a 
family of seven children, and his father, who had been in the 
army under George IV. and William TV., took any employ- 
ment he could get. His mother, working sometimes for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty -four, earned on the average 
only 4fi. a week at hand-loom weaving. The cottage in vv^hich 
they liv^ed had two bedrooms, in which slept father, mother 
and seven children. The father left home every morning 
before it was light and returned after dark ; even on Sundays 
he scarcely saw his children. When George was four j’ears 
old the Crimean War began, and prices rose. The quartern 
loaf cost Is., sugar was Sd. a pound, tea Gd. an oimce, and cheese 
Is. Gd, a pound. He thu.s describes his earliest recollections : 

5Iy fatlier was at this time taking Sa. per week of seven days, I 
was then four years of age, and the hardships of those days will never 
bo erased from my memorj\ My father's wages were not sufficient to 
buy bread alono for the family by 4^* por week, ily eldest brother, 
Josej^lj, who was twelve yeans old, was at work for Is, (if/* per week, 
niv second brother Jolin, ten years old, was working for Is* 2</. per 
week. My sister worked filling bobbins by the aid of a rough liand* 
luachino to assist iny mother in weaving* . * . 

Jn order to save the family from actual starvation, my father, 
iiiLdit by night, took a few turnips from his master's field. These were 
boihul by iny mother for the children’s supper. The bread wo had to 
cat was ineai bread of the coarsest kind, and of this we had not lialf 
ervoogiL AV o children often used to ask this loving mother for another 
hiu e of bn^ad, ^md she, with teal's in her eyes, was compelled to say 
si JO bad no more to give. . . . 

' It was ill tho year ISoo when I had my first experience of 

real distress. On iny father's ndurii liooio from work one night ha 
was stopped by a policeman who searched his bug and took from it 
Jive turnips ubicli ho wa.s taking liorne to muko his eliikireii an evening 
meal \eas no brea<l in tho liouse, liis wifo and children were 

wHiiiuii tur liiiii to come home, but lie was not allowed to do so. Ho 
was arn'stod, taken lief ore (lie tiui gist rates next ilay, and committed 

[u’istHi I'tir Tourtoori tlays' Imrd labour, for the eriiue of attempting 
bis (^hiltlren ! The experience of that night 1 shall iiev’^er forget, 
rbi.' next nHuiiijitr we were taken into the workhouso, where we wore 
!:^ pi all till- M intt'r. Although only fi\e year^ old, 1 was not allowed 
tri ^^ith joy niotliur. On my father s release from prison Ive, of 
\ifu\ alsi> In roiuc into tlif' workhouse/^ 
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1872 transformed h • p time the 
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Up to this time I could not rood, I merely knew my letters, but 
I set myself to work. 3Iy dear wife came to my rescue and undertook 
to teach me to read. For the purposes of tJiis first service she helped 
me to commit three hymns to memory and also the first chapter of 
the Gospel according' to St. Jolm. . . I might say that at my first 
service I was not quite sure that I held the book the right way up, as 
I was not quite certain of the figures. . . Having once learned to read, 

I became eager for knowledge. Until then I po.ssessed only a Bible 
and hymn book and two spelling books. ... My first purchase was 
Johnson’s Dictionary, two volumes of ‘The Lay rreachor,’ winch 
contained outlines of sermons, Hervey’s ‘ Jleditation among the 
Tombs,’ and ‘ Contemplation of the Starry Heavens,’ a Bible dictionary, 
and a History of Rome. . . . With my study of theology, I soon 
began to realize that the social conditions of the people were not as 
God intended they sliould be.” 

During the years when George Edwards was growing up, 
Joseph Arch was travelling about England and Wales, earning 
good money as a highly skilled hedge-cutter, and often 
employing a gang of twenty-five to thirty men at the work. 
On Sundays he, too, preached in the pulpits of Wesleyan 
chapels as one of their lay preachers. Wherever he went he 
noted the condition of the labouring people. The freehold 
cottage which his father had left him at Barford in Warwick- 
shire. gave him a certain independence, and procured him the 
Parliamentary vote. He read the papers, and was regarded 
bv farmers as a dangerous man. About the time of George 
Edwards’ marriage — 1872 — there came one night to Arch’s 
cottage a group of labourers. They told their troubles and 
asked him to help them. In the darlaiess of a February night 
a thousand men had gathered by the flickering light of 
lanterns under an old chestnut tree in a village near by. 
'J iicy stood with gaunt and hungry faces waiting to hear 
.Joseph Arch speak. He stood upon a stool to address them, 
and tlie meeting resolved to form a union of agricultural 
labourers, in order to improve tlieir conditions. Thus began 
a nt'w attempt on tlie jiart of the labourers to win, not by 
revitlt but by lo-oporaliou, better honie.s, wagC'S and con- 
di) i'*ns. 


’I'lic union spread rapidly from Warwu-ksldrc into other 
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counties of the Midlamls and ol the east and soutli. Norfolk. 
George Edwards’ native county, was one of those in rrhich a 
branch was formed. The Trade Unions sent hell. u> money 
and many educated men and some newspapers encouraged 
the labourers. Joseph Arch’s ain. was not mmely to ra.se 
wages but to restore some of the old si.int of fire village 
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life by securing allotments and cow pastures f..r cottagers 
by improvhig rural education, and by stoppi.ig the labonr ot 

woincii in. the fields. tt - 

In the lirst year of its history, Joseph Arch .s tnion suc- 
ceeded in raising wages. B..t, unhappily, .nany 
and a lew gieat landowneis wished to blippiebs the ne\ 
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In 1874 no less than 10,000 labourers ^vere locked out of 
work. The men lost heart and gave way, and though wages 
had on the whole been raised between 1871 and 1875 by 
about \s. 6rf. a week, the whole idea of an Agricultural 
Labourei-s’ Union appeared to many to be futile. 
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CHAPTER II 


VILLAGE LIFE AND FARMING (1875-I02o) 

I. The depression in British Agriculture (1875-1900) 

The period of prosperity in farming, whioh had .nriehed 

landlorfs and big farmers, and -‘’P* “'7 

little peasants of the >Udlauds and south f /"'S'' 7" 

1 Lryiit 1875 The prospciitv had been chu to t 
to an end about l»/o. xn i i . Ind been 

hirfi nrices which men with capital and kno« ledge had been 

able to secure for then farm pio , „roduce 

land yield every year more corn, inea i 

than ever before. j ,, heat from 1871 to 1875 

v'- The averatie price ot a quaio-i 
^'-^md been 54«. 8rf., but during the next live ycare i e 

M iTTi^idinued to fall until for the single year 1894 

average was 22s. 10-/., and for 1895 it ® ’ 

7 ten 18?6 gh-f im avera_g^wheat prices liad j^^ 

V w , ncrlent. Similar though less violent falls took 1 lace 

’ -u/febveen 187B and 1894 in the i>riccs of barley, oats, po a ois^ 
bct\\ccn 1 depression m inices 

wool, dairy produce and pork Th^s 1 

.brought ruin on many farmc, 

li(*avilv to reduce their lonts. 1 * * o- n-/ to 

i 1^ A ffdl between 1878 and 189G from about in-f. bd. to 

iTld an acre. Thus the fall in agricultural prices bruught 
I impoverishment to landlords. 

:S taking Phiee, and the effects of which were now felt. 
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In the first place, new lands abroad had begun to grow 
large quantities of wheat ; this was partly due to the con- 
I struction of railways in foreign countries and in our own 
[Colonies and dominioris. It chanced that the British harvests 
of 1875, 1876 and 1877, owing to wet springs and cold, bleak 
summers, were extremely bad; and 1879 was so very wet 
that it was re me inhered afterwards as the Black \ear. 
Between 1874 and 1882 there were only two good crops. 
This gave an opportunity for the new countries to show us 
what they could do. The United Kingdom from 1875 to 
1877 produced not much more than 9,000,000 quarters of 
wheat a year, and in 13/9 ive raised only 5,990,000 quarters 
compared with 13,700,000 hi 1874 ; therefore com began to 
pour in from abroad. Eormerly France had been the fore- 
most countiy to supply ns with com. From 1875 to 1900, | 
however, the cliief supplies came from the United States.! 
.\t the close of the century the latter sent us more than alli 
other countries put togetlier. During the 19th century the! 
great forests of the. ** Aliddle West in the basin of tliei 
Mis.sissippi and the ^lissouri had been largely cut down, and, 
tlie Indians had been driven from their camping groimds.j 
Virgin so rieli that for the time being it needed no manure,' 
liiul Ijeen ploughed u]> and planted with com, and great rail-j 
\vavs had crossed the euntinent to carry the harvest to the, 
ports of the eastern states. Since 1850, moreover, the 
United States liad be en extended to the Pacific coast tlirough' 
the development of territory ceded by Great Britain and 
Mexico, and thus the great corn-lands of California had been 
ojjcned up.'*' Next to the United States in order of their im- 
portaiiee as supplie rs of corn came India, Russia and Canada. 
Tlie development of corn-growing in Canada was connected 




I'or an (ux'ot/n/ On. American corn and trade read two 

bf! Frank Norri,^ : (o " Ovtopius;^ 1901, {it) The Pit" 
rcr if n d as the Kjnc of tlVitti/, 
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with the purchase by tl.e Don.mion Government m leh'J ot 
the rights over the vast prairie and forest-lands of the mter.or 
and west ; these rights had liithcrto belonged to the Hudson 
Bay Company, «lio had kept the whole north-west as a men- 
preserve for fur-trappers, fur-traders and Indians, boine ol 
these lands were said to have a suifaee soil of lt> tee t 
loam. The completion lietween 1880 and 1885 of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway across the continent, ’* 

construction of the Grand Trank Railway and the InU - 
colonial Railway, made it possible for settlers to 
com to the ports ; by 1888 there were already about 1-, 

miles of railway iii Canada. 

These countries became, thenceforward, the givat source 
of the world’s wheat supplie.s. But in the last quarter of the 
19th century, the virgin soil of two other vast -8^^' 
South America and Australia was temporarily u-sed foi con, , 
growing, in order to reclaim land and ttsc ,t later '“Y, ‘ 

Famring purposes, Speakhig of this period. Sir Daniel Hall 

said to the Royal Commission in li)19 : 

" You saw the wlioat /one go sweeping acro^ the 
dry iancl in Ai^istralia. 

Com produced in this way was very often sold in the 
various markets of the world mahily to get nd of it, and wi i- 
out due regard for what it had cost to grow. Such a state of 
affairs could not last for many years, hut while the prices 
were thus unnaturally lowered many English farmers were 

"“The trade in these vast supplies of com was made easier 
bv the laying of the Atlantic submarine cable m 1800, for 
' telegraphy enabled eom-dealers in the great trading centres 
of Europe and America instantly to know the prices at wli.el, 
com was being sold in both continents, and thus to buy 
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where corn, was elicapest. aii<l send it where it was roost 
needed. Other submarine cables followed. 

Not only in coni, however, but in wool, mutton, fniit and 
dairy produce, foreign farmers now began to compote with 
the British. iSo long as ocean transport had depended on 
■ wind and weather men could not bring the more perishable 
farm products overseas. Even wool deteriorates on a very 
lengthv voyage, and tinned meat is no substitute for fresh 
meat. But in 1S69 the completion of the Suez Canal shortened 
by twent^^-eight days the journey from Bombay to Liverpool, 
and considerably reduced the passage from Australia and 
New Zealand. Then, in the ’seventies, the rapid improve- 
ment in steamships led to then' use wherever speed was of 


imjiortance to the cargo. 

Another important influence tending to lower farm prices 


was due to the invention in 1880 of artificial freezing.’*' The 


process ivus first a implied to mutton, which could in conse- 
tpience hi; brought fresh from the Antipodes, freezing was 
iifterwartls applied to beef, butter, cheese, fniit and poultry', 
all of ivhieh could thenct'forward be shipped to Europe from 


Australia. 


The immense dro]> in prices resulting from these changes 
fell lik<' a bligliv on the Irnglish farmer and his village. The 
si.'ries of ivf't sjiriiigs and cold, bleak sunmnu's from 1875 to 
1880 bad already ilepressed him, and there seemed no chance 
of l ecovtTv. 1'hose farmers wiro could a third it laid down 
good eonidand to grass ; between 18SI and 1901 some 
t^vo million aeres of iu‘w (lasture-land ^^•as thus eieated, for 
“ high fanning '* no longer }iaul. Chi arable farms draining, 
manuring and even wiM'diiig Aiore iiegl'-ett'd. it was said in 
1 89o of iSuth.'lk, tliat ancient eorn-grtiwing county, that the 
land was frecpiently x'eey foul, being choked with charlock, ; 
uvfds Mini thistles. 


* Ntf ( hup. pp laOd/iti J57. 
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This change from prosperity to indigence in our gicatest .. 
and oldest occupation ious<.d tl.e concern of tl.oughtfu 
nconle As earlv as 1879, a Royal t'o.nnussa.n was appoint, d 
' to inquire into t'he cause.s of tl.e agricultural .Icpiession. It 
.^ported in 1882, and as an outemue two liauling co.nnus- 
sioners were sent to tl.e Uuitc.l 8tatc.s to ...vest, gat., tl... 

com trade and sec whether the foreign ^'>'>'1^ 

f TIk^v hoiK'fullv rc"pt>rti-'cl tluit 

likely to he pennanent. Jl.cj l.opiiuuj | 

grown in the western states could ..cv. r !..■ lau.lc.l at L. 

pool for less than 49s. 9^./. a quarter, sui.c tl.e lo.ycst p... 

on the fields of western Au.erica ..as 21s. 91./. an. ‘ 

of transnort alone was 2Ss. a (luauci. i 

oi .,,;nth(*r Kova ConiMUSsioii 

reached their lowest point ... 1894. anotl . . l<o>... 

was appohited. It sat fro,.. 1895 to 189,, an.l by .t.> 
much light is thrown on the general faru.ing situation. 

i.e counties which had sulfe.e.l .aost we.e those « h.eh 
gr-ew corn. Thus Xorh.lk, SulVolk, Ks.se.c, Kent, Hauip^h...-, 

0,e Kast Riding of Vork.shire, hiueoluslure. and the , 
Midland Counties of Nottiugha.ush.rc, L..|ce.ste,M.i. , a, 
wickshire O.xfor<lshire an.l Berkshire we.c ,n the worst eas... 
The depression ha.l gra.h.ally sp.ead, however to l>->-jto>'- 
districts. In the Black Year 1879 no less than d.OOUa 
sheep ha,l did of rot. an.l by 1881 it was ^ 

f-irmers had lost 5,000,000 m an, at a 41 . , , 

Nevertheless the counties of Northun.herlan.l, Cu.ul.erland, 
Westmorland an.l the districts .,f the Pennine slopes, eo.n- 
pard with other pa,ts .,f Knglan.l, ha.l sufierd least, because 
In tl... grassv hilksnlcs of the n...th, eatlle-rearn.g an.l shcep- 
facning wen- the rule, a,., I Knglish ...eat, n.ilk an.l butter, 
unlike English still took the f.ue.nost plac ... the 

'‘“"Thrf:r:n:;« ..f tl... corn-g.-.,wi„g ........tics .war by y. ar 

had ilrawn on their savings at the bank, till t > lat 

all th.-y had. Many went bank,.upt and saw hou-s.- an.l far.n 
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sold lip to pay creditors. Othei's threw up theii* farms and 
emigrated, or went to the towns ; in Essex especially farm 
after farm stood empty and the land lay untilled. Earmers 
who were freeholders mortgaged their lands, or sold them 
altogether. In Norfolk the farmem, who in 1875 had held 
their heads high and lived in some style in their big, comfort- 
able farmhouses, by 1S95 looked harassed and depressed. 
All their time and energj' were given to the struggle to make 
both ends meet. Except where the landlord was a wealthy 
man with other sources of income, the farm -buildings were 
neglected, and shabby barns, rickety fences and gates, were 
onec again common. The farmei-s’ sons and daughters 
determined to leave the coimtry for the tow'ii. 

The landlords also had suffered severely. Those w’^ho 
could afford it reduced the rents hoping to keep their tenants. 
Between 1875 anti 1894 it was estimated that the total rental 


of all the landlords of the United Khigdom was decreased by 
nearly eiie thousand million pounds, or almost lialf the entire 
rental. In the Isle of Sheppey in Kent a landowner w'ith 
2,00t> acres, w ho had formerly let it at £2 an acre, was w allin g 
ill IS95 to take 7'f. bd. Tn I'^ssex the rents of farms belonging 
to Guy's lio.S])ilal had fallen from 21s. 8d. an acre to 15s. On 
the Marquis of Bristol s estates in Suffolk, land which had 
been let at 9s. (V/. ati acre in 1775, was let at only 9s. an aero 
in 1894, hi s[titc of the immense capital spent on it during 
the previous 120 years. Other landlords, \vlio.se tenants had 
thrown up their iarins, employed baililT.s to manage them ; 
l)iit it was found that the wages of the bailiff and the expenses 
of management far exceeded tlie ineome. 

(.)ne class only was. in some respects, slightly better off 
’'H'ing this period. The agricultural labourer had seen his 
igcs raised in the previous period of high prices owing to 
the founclatiun of Labourers Gnions. He had learned that if 
fai jii wages wen* low he could leave tile eoiuitryfor the tow'n. 
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The Agricultural Unions had also assUted large nun, hers of 
labourers to emigrate. Now tliat prices were falling, there- 
fore the farmer could not reduce the labourer's wages as 
much as he had done befoi-e 1850. From 1870 to 1880 the 
average wage was 13s. lid. a week, and tliough it sank .a 
Uttle, it never again fell below Kts. Even in the iio,-st pan 
counties of the south-west, the average wage by 1880 had 
risen from 8s. to 10s. or even 13s. a week. These wages wem 
atiU shocldnglv low, but the fall in prices made each shilling 
that be earned worth far more to the labourer. He could 
afford a Uttle better food ; he ate more bacon and more 
cheese, and when, towards the end of the eighties f.ozen 
mutton began to appear h. shojis he sometimes ate fresh 
meat. From the little countrj’ towns the butcher s cart 
bevan to drive round the villages. Wheaten bread began to 
beVnerally eaten even in the hill villages of the north where 
oatcake had been the mahi food. In most v.llage.s a httle shop 
appeared in which cottagers bought all sorts of tiling un- 
thought of by then- fathers, such as an ounce or tivo of tobacco, 
or the cottons, needles, pins and otiur uniie 

time pedlar had sold. i i 

Life in the cottage home of this period was better becai.se 
women and little childi-en less often worked m the fields. In 
some of the Midland counties women were still employed in 
potato-growing, but the custom was dying. After the 
establishment in 1870 of elementary schools all ovei the 
kingdom, a further Act was passed, called the .Agricultura 
Children’s Act ; this forbade the employment in farnnng of 
anv little child under eight, except on his father s land. 
Again in 1876, by another law, all children were compelled to 
go to school for a certain number of days in the year, and 
Leept at harvest-time no child under ten might work at 
husbandry. From this time forward, except in the holidays, 
few children were to be seen in the fields. At first the loss 


i 
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of the earnings of wife and children increased the poverty of 
the labourer’s home. In the long run it did good. As these 
children grew up, between 1876 and 1895, new thoughts 
came gradually into the cottages. The labourer and the 
labourer’s wife could read a letter, and could vTite, however 
slowly and painfully. Sons and daughters who left the 
village for the great towns, or for the countries of the New 
^Vorld, were no longer completel 5 ^ lost to those who stayed 
behind. News from the outside world made tillage life seem 
less forlorn. . 

The founding of schools in the villages after 1870 might, 
if men had been wiser, have saved some of the best things 
in the old \'illagc life. For Inmdreds of years people who 
could not read had sung the ancient folk-songs, ^^^^en work 
^\as done they had gathered on the green or by the village 
cross and danced tlie ancient dances. Railways and tornis 
were killing these things. The new schools might have pre- 
served them. The country children learned to read and 
write, but their education was too much like that of the 
towns. Tliey did not for long years after tliis learn the 
old village songs or tlie dances which their fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers had handed down by 
niemorv. Slowly the ancient sayings and beliefs began to 
he forgotten. Old-time caistoms lilic that of May-daj’^ almost 
(lied out, together with other festivals which perhaps came 
down frt>m onr ])agan torefathers of lotig ago. JIany people 
at the ju'cscnt day are trying to revive these things. 
Folk-songs and dances are being taught to ehildre'n in 
till? schools, anti even to grown-up people m many 
villages. Jlay-day festivals are sometimes revived. Perhaps 
it- is not yet too late* to recall .sonu^ of the tilings which 
Ufl'e lost. 

Tin- liouses in this ])eriod did not improve as they might. 
Thnagh some good landlords began to build model cottages 
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the general depression made housc-l)uikiinj 
on their estate., the gener p 

a risky to build cottages eras the u.au 

f toivns who was making money all over Knglaiul in 

from the toi ns i „g,,. i,„rk 

the first part of this f > ^ winter, 

cottages, through the nail f n h 

'^'i: sr :;:^n V fi^r;^^ - 

up to 18 JO, mnroover many labourers still 

housing- ^ tamblc-dowii timber cottages, with 

Uved in picturesque ^ ^ moss-grown 

S " rraln.' and with no sanitary 
thatched loois. itui g 

• «Untevcr No wonder that jtai. u\ t 

convcnienccb Mhatc\ei. 

people left labourers’ outlook eauic 

A gbmmcrmg ^,,4 „f tlieir poner 

with the begmni g. b^^ ,.o,.cbclders 

in polities. By t 

and lodgers m , . „iven in 18(17 to people in tin- 

meiitary vote 1 ^ ch the General Electiou of 1885, 

boroughs, rht , j„tu ,|,c 

parliamentary eandidatcs j„, ,U 

villages of England to ask ^ for 

-Areb. the veteran ’ “4 ,,y the votes of 

Norfolk. He was returned to Parba ^ 

the ‘pTdeXmd. bi 188!»,too, County 

a donkey- tbrouebout the country, and m 

Councils were cstablishc fc j.-j^ards, beeame a . a.nli- 

18«2 the Norfolk labourer, G fe - ,.|ecte<l. 

date for the County Council and j > 

In 1894, by another Aet, -unties were ubdi - 

and Rural Districts. p„..i.|.os, every 

Rural Districts „„„.c having its oivii 

parish with a popula 10 , 1 i„ ilu- labourers Imped 

Luneil. 'd’bose who were mterested ... tb- 
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that they would take a part in the work of these new councils, 
(leorge Ed^vards saj^^s : 

“ I held meetings in every village vliere we had branches of the 
Union and explained the provisions of tlie Act. By the time the 
first meetings wore held to elect the Parish Councils in many of our 
villages we had got our men ready and well posted up in the mode of 
procedure as to nominations and how to carrj' on. ... At the meeting 
held for the election of Parish Councillors ail the Labour members 
nominated were elected. Wo had nominated suflicient candidates to 
till nil the seats but one, and tbi.s was taken by 3Ir. Groom the school- 
master.” * 

In spite of these changes, however, the rural exodus, 
which had been going on ever since 1850, still continued, as 
the following table sliows : 


Ye^r, 

Xuinber of males 
cnRapcii in agriculture 
. in England and Wales, 1 

Percentage decrease 
during previous decade. 

Percentage of tlic 
number engaged 
iu 1S5L 

1S5I 



100 

IS(il 1 

1,425,557 1 

2 per cent. 

98 

1871 

1 1,237,040 i 

13 

85 

1881 

1,128,355 i 

1 s 

* f 

1801 

1,(143,007 1 


72 

lUltl 

1 023,014 ! 

11 

63 


In this pei'iod also the agricultural unions practically’’ died 
out. Tltose who remained on the land saw the steady exten- 
sion of grasslands and the cutting down of labour on the 
lart)is. Dreading uiieiiipkyinent, they were afraid to stir. 


II. Aoricultukal Progress (1900-1914) 

Jn tile opening yeais of tlie 20th century a new period of 
farm progri'ss upeneih Tiie revival began with a rise of 
prices, 'i'ear by year from 1895 onwards, wheat, butter, 
liacon and other farm products coat more. W’heat, for 
example, which averaged 2:D. Id. a quarter in 1895, rose to 

(ii firijc. niitf /ij.sr x'ljc tvt rc both Gl thtJH tituc ch-ded to the 

^ iff fJuir I Cura/ 
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96. Ud by 1900, to 29.. Sd. by 1905, to 31.. 8rf. by 1910, 
Ind reached 34a. IW. by l!tl4. This rise of prices ,vas due 

to many causes. 

In the first place the world since 1880 had seen a longl 
,«riod of peace, disturbed but not seriously broken by the, 
South African War (1899-1003) and the Russo-Japanese 

War (1904-1905). In all the countries of the civilized wor ( 

tliCTC had been a steady increase of population, and also a 
rise in the standard of liiing. Many countries formerly 
devoted to agriculture had built up vast nianiifaetures ; and 
thus some of the countries which formerly supplied us wit i 
com had industrial population-s which needed to be well fu . 
Thus the demand for the world’s food supplies greatly in- 
creased For e.xample, meat is a food which is largely eaten 
bv well-paid industrial workers ; eonseauently meat rose in 
price. .4r Daniel Hall said to the Royal fommission on 

Agriculture in 1919 : 

to meet the domund.” 

For the same reason within Britain itself the prices of 
hafier cheese eggs, fruit and vegetables also rose , tiadc 
was good, and our working people were well employed and 

"‘'^^’“sl.tond intluence, specially allectiiig w heat price.s, was 
that the high tide of cheap corn which had flooded the woi < s 
markets in the late 19th century was at last beginning o 
ebb In the United States the earlier settlers had recA ess , 
cropped the land without using fertilizers. Aiiiericaii larii.em 

noiv found that the .soil was pa.tiaUy 
[ ,,cre obliged to use old-world mefhnds. i<\ '‘e*'" 

iZy expensive manures and theiefoie could not prod, lee 

Lh chea,. wheat. In 1919 it was computed Uiat the 


S. VII. 
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average American wheat yield was onlj' 14 bushels per acre, 
whereas the English average was 32 bushels ; the English 
farmer when selling in English markets, therefore, was better 
able than he had been before to compete 'v\’ith the American 
prices. MeanAvhile in countries like the Argentine and parts 
of Australia, wliere cheap wheat had been produced merely 
to break up virgin soil, fruit-growing and other types of 
farming began to replace com production. 

At this time of rising prices British farmers showed a new 
business acuteness. During the great depression the older 
and slower .farmers had failed in large numbers. Many 
of those wlio survived had taken on land at new leases during 
the period of low prices, and now held their farms at low 
rents. In many cases they had taken on additional farms. 
By keeping their lands under gi'ass, and employing as little 
labour as possible, they made considerable profits. This 
type of farming is bad for the countrj' as a whole, because it 
docs not get out of the land its full value, and also because it 

tlucs not give work and wages to a sufficient number of men. 

1 

But it j)ays the fanner very well because bis expenses are 
low, ami bis net piotits higli. 

liy the year IblO it was clear to farmers that the tide 


bad turned in their affairs. In the nineties, just before 
jMichat'linas J)ay. pagrs of advertisements of farms to let had 
lilted the country newspapers. B3' 1010 there were so many 
apiilicants for farms that, tliougli rents were rismg, landlords’ 
agejits eould jiick and’ choose amongst possible tenants. In 
1012 it was said b\- .Sir Daniel Hall : 


Oi'iits; Imv'o del iiiit “I \ risen with the ticMiuunt lor land that ctiiinot 
he >(1 1 isfiet I, mui in eii (utits nt tlie eouiiti'y men are obtaining vert' 
hnet* reiunis mderd nn ih-- .-npital tliey eniljarked in the business. Of 
fiiur-'f, cvfjy taroK'r j n-^ nut iniiliing money ; bad business 

hiii)its and slij^sluHl nio lar too eonimon, aiul nothing is 

lll(■ru riuiitrising thou the \'.i\ had larmiug exist.s alongside good. . . . 
I hit tu (1 mail wild takes )!.■> tn.uiile to team, and attends to his busi- 
nO'', rvi-ttiiuLT mov olTcrs e\ < t'\ nruspoel oi a good return on his capital.” 
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As farmmg began to pay once into 

business farmers uero ^ „ot content 

agriculture from mdustnal Ufc^ feud, ^ 

r Idfto Srinto ana nnaerstaml tbe 

Ti. .-/juV V. » -f — r,: s; 

been slow in readring farmers^ ^Herie' now tl Ministry of 

the Board of Agriculture and ■ statistics and 

eonduet investigations - "l.-Uet mport ; it 

issues a monthly joum^ ' f i tn f-irmers. In the early 
publishes leaflets on questions \ ' “ ‘ bnown. There 

years of the 20th century i s u or v agricultural colleges 

were also in existence no less th • 1880, 

and other -atitutrons most 

^vhere farmers could gc Councils, which from 

them were connected J g^„nts for agrienltural 

1889 onwards „.„rU of Sir John Lawes 

education. In • P Kothamstcd Experimental 

and Sir J. H.- After fifty -seven years of un- 

station began oi wheat, barley and 

broken exixiriments in tn b ,. .„.,tot.l;, the Station bad 
grasses, and in the ^“"”*5 ° ^ gi, jo,,„ Lawes 

become world ^ yy ^ permanent institution for 

left it endowed with 1-100,0 ' It had become a 

the advancement of 1® ‘.,,^,1 jaeas in rural seienee. 

centre for tlie diBusion of g between 1900 and 

WhUe. however, farming hut little. Their 

1914 , the agricultural Iweanie an objeet 

steady departure to ,be South Afriean 

of general concxjrn. 1 - _ physi<liit‘ of people 

War had shoivn how ve^ P““ „f Commons appointed 

rtrr— on the causes of the ded.ne 
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since 1881 of the agricultural population of Great Britain. 
Skilled observers began to investigate conditions in individual 
villages ; tliey vdshed to see how far the food, clothing, 
housing and other social circumstances of village people 
compared with those of the desperately poor slum dwellers 
whose life in London had been described in the ’nineties of 
last century by Charles Booth, and in York, in 1901, by 
Secbohm Row'ntree. The facts accumulated betw^een 1904 
and 1913 all pointed to the conclusion that a considerable 
proportion of the inral working-class was living under con- 
ditions which made it impossible even for the wage-earners 
to keep in physical health. 

In the first place, wages -were not keeping. pace with the 
rise in the price of bread, a very fair index of the general rise 
in the cost of living. This the following table shows : 


Average Wages of Farm Labourers ^excludino Cowmen and 

SUEFIIERDS) IN ENGLAND ^VKD WALES COMPARED WITH PRICES, 

1002-1&U. 


1 

Year. 

PricB of wheat per 
Quarter, 

Average wages (Including 
** Extras and Allowances at 
is. M.* 


(it 

s. d. 

Hi02 

28 1 

17 5 

1907 

30 7 

17 6 

1914 

1 

34 11 

I 

18 0 


Even lower tlian these average wages were- the w'age-rates 
for indi\ idual counties. In Oxfordshire in 1907 the county 
average was only 14,s. lid. a week; and Norfolk labourers 
;it l.'iv. Id. and Suflolk men at lo*’. Qd. were not much better 

bijuri' thr wa>\ the wcikUt emh v:agcs of farm labourers were usually 
/ r-ii aunty a bg extras ami u)h)v:anets," such as milk, potatoes, bacon, 
. . , , nr eiu op i utUigcs, In 1‘II4 these mere valucrl at an averayc of Is. 2d. 

■ -I Hit this sum ts tneluiU'l in the amounts girai tn the last 
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off. Cases were luiown of uidividuals who earned only lO.s. 
a week. 

In considering what it meant to hard-working and tluiftj 
men and women to bring up a family on sucli wages as these, 
the skilled investigators of the period adopted as a basis for 
their calculations the cost of a diet poorer than that of any 
English worldiouse, and including “ no butcher’s meat, and 
only a little bacon, scarcely any tea, and no butter or eggs. 
Even in the early yeai-s of the 20th century such a diet 
cost 35. a week for a man or woman, and 25. 3d. a week for 
each child. The following table shows that, allowing nothing 
for such luxuries as tobacco or beer, and nothing whatever 
for emergencies, a father, mother and family of three children 

could barely subsist on 205. Gd. a week. 

Weekly Subsistence T.able rou a Family of Jive. 

ti. d. 

Food . . • • • • 5) 


Fuel 

Rent 

Clotliitig 

IrLsumnco 

Sudtlries 


Total . . 


14 

2 0 
2 3 

4 
10 

. . 20 0 


Those whose wages compared witli the size of then 
famines did not enable them to reach this standard were 
said to be in “ primary poverty.” In a Bedfordshire village 
in 1904 it was found that 41 per cent, of the labourers were 
below this poverty line. In 1913 Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, 
who had conducted a wide inve.stigation during the six 
preceding years, found that, with the exception of fne 
countie.s— Northumberland, Durham, Westmorland, Lanca- 
shire and Derbyshire — the average earnings of farm labourers 
throughout England and Wales brought them below thi.s 

line. 

Clothing was a great problem. For example, of an 
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Oxfordshire mother with a husband and four children v ho 
lived on 10s. a week it was said : 


She trusts to charity for the eliildren’s clothes, and mokes and 
remakes anj^bing given to her with great skill ... She herself has 
never hud a new dress since her marriage, though she has been married 

13 years.” 


Of another family with man and wife and fi^'c children 

on a wage of 125. it waa UTitten ; 

*■ The man s shoes this year have cost 16*-. Clothes for tlie wife 
and chiUlren ai-e given by the charitable, and altered to se^-e. But 
the man’s clothes camiot bo got that way ; they ore bought on the 
instalment system, and either the food suffers, or there is increased 

debt.” 


The houses of the farm labourei-s were still, as a rule, very 
l>oor and uiadenuate, having rarely more thdn two small 
bedrooms however large the family. The men who lited in 
conditions like these worked, as a rule, from eleven to twelve 
hours a day in the summer, and the full span of daylight in 
the winter. iSunday work was general, and the men rarely 
gut a holiday of any kind whatsoever. The Small Holdings 
Act of 1!107 had been i>assed in order to offer allotments of 
Irss than an acre to labounTS, and also to give them a prospect 
of winning independence by renting small holdings up to 
bn acres in extent. Rut for men with no leisure, and no 


niniiey to put by, this Act proved a delusion. 

('onditions of life lilcc thU, in face of rismg prosperity 
aiiiong.st fanners, rou.scd uiicc again the spmt of the labourers. 
After the failure of their Ibiions in 1S74, the independence of 
1 ht‘ villager.^ iqipeared to be crushed, in 1900 not a single 
.terieultural Lafiourcrs' Union .survived. The new Parish 

■ J 

i Ltinicils liad failed to anui.-^e interest. ‘'They are eow'ed,"’ 
■ id a MTitcr of f'Jt'd in 1 lu; Ciniicmjmrarij Rai'icw, speaking of 


I he 

I \'i 

tla 


l.t hi Hirers, ” pr ; 
»•. Ml tilt* euuiitv 
ii >i addrc'sscd 

4 


df- is dead in their .souls.'’ In 1006, how- 
cf Xoi tolk. letters liegan to pour tlmough 
lu ( h urtre i'id wards, t!ie farm-worker who 
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had led the Norfolk branch of the Union in 1.S72 «8oin m 

1880 ; they begged him to found a J „ .j 

in 1906, the “ Eastern Co.mt.es Agr.m.Uu.al l^hou,^ 

Small Holders’ Union, which uas .. 

>. National ’^^^d rfeldilv from Norfolk 

eight years before the W t ‘1 . 

through a largo nunmen^o LT„u;,y\vliich had hitherto 
moreover, the ^\o nnskille.l labour, 

devoted itself to '"’.'*“'8 „f Vn,Uslii.e ami 

began to send organisers into 

the Midland ,ta„t strike of th.- im iiibers 

of the ^ half-holiday, a .im.iinuin w.ige of 

men asked foi a S. 

24a..andthe mcognitmnoHhorUn^ ^ 

gave them aid, an. ,„rtion of their hours of work, 

collective ngHeultural wages in their 

together with a g. • ^ 

district aumiintnig o^ Sandringham and 

nizcd the A.A.l-t. . i i i iiini the Saturday half- 

granted the laliourcrs ‘ “'P j “ ^ jq 000 meniliers in tlie 

holiday. There were by * ‘ ^V.irkers’ 

N.A.L.U. and ^,000 agnenltm. 1 • ^^^Oiriiiod the 

Union. Su.ldenly tlie War cam., 

situation. 

IV.., tvn ITS An'KH Effects (1914- 
UI The Great War A^u ns 

1925) 

uM VViir brought the period of agricultural rt\i\al to 

“.s.. .u. "e : 

fauaueii farnici-s prospered. Unce 

Xaoolcon, T)rice.s rose, unce g +n.(lriv 

1“ •.rtiiS :r:r t?. 

L-t ^ u"«i- ^ «"• 
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to co-operate*, and it lifted the agricultural labourer to a 
position of new dignity. It led also to the revival of the 
social side of village life. 

Farming during the War and the two years which followed 
the Armistice, was dominated by the immense rise of prices. 
This is illustrated t)y the following table : 


Wjioles.alk Pkices of Fakm 1 ’roduce, I 914 - 1 E 120 .'* 


Date, 

Wheat 
per quarter. 

Potatoes 
per toiL 

Pest beef 
per 8 lbs* 

lies: t mutton 
pet 8 Iba, | 

Pork 
per 8 lbs 



w* 

1 

d. 


d. 

' 

d, 


(/. 

f/. 

1914 

Jan* 

31 

0 

70 

n 

o 

u 

7 

4 

4 4 

1915 


4 :i 

n ' 

1 

1 44 14 

i ' * 

ti 

0 

*> 

0 

8 

4 11 

191 G 

■J T 

53 

1 ) 

ino 

i\ 

G 

il 

7 

<> 

0 10 

1917 

* ♦ 

74 

)0 

240 

D 

10 

0 

11 

4 

7 4 


April i 

su 

3 

240 

: 

10 

4 

1 1 

4 

8 1 

1918 

* T 

7 1 


140 

0 1 

5 

2 J 

14 

0 

9 0 


July 

74 

4 

200 

0 

** 

iJ 

3 ' 

i) 

li i 

10 8 

1919 

JrtlL ' 

72 

3 

198 

0 

5 

3 

u 

l> ! 

12 0 


July 

73 

4 I 

165 

0 

5 

81 

{} 

1 

10 1 

192 l> 

Jan, 

72 


220 

u 

:y 

Si 

' 10 

1 

U > 

10 7 


July 

7 S 

9 1 

! FM 

{\ 

1 » 

4 ! 

i 

I 10 

o ! 

1 

10 0 


This table sliows Imw prit-t'.s rose steadily up to April. 
liUT, then droppfsl .slightly, and then rose again, reaching 
their very higliest point \\vv years after the War ended. In 

Oetober, the jiriee of a (piarter of wheat wa.s actuall3’- 

!KKs^ Of/, 

Many raiuses pi^oiiurril tiiis r'isi\ 'wliich had brought 

ruT'n nntalnd in ^arry and, moreover^ many 

Jiiri'fhaiit vc^sstds wrFr ( t irpt'i), or bUiwii up by mines j this 
of s]iip])ing rrditc^^i supplit^s^ Ftjod in vast ij[uaii' 
titie.s ^vuH fu^rfk'd for lia- hard-w oi'korl lighting men and 
nMiuitis^ii w ork' ; tld'^ in thr fh'iiiand. There were 


ar* fuA’ca frvir " 

, ht/ Pn*ft^>or 

' f/ f ;■ ; i - nnd jiD'Db V ill Jifr. < 


and /a Unit€d 

. I. i.. For iXutnpl^s oj 

hMp. / r.. p. \ni. 
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other and deeper causes at work also, coniiectcfl \\’ith a change 
in the value of money ; tliese cannot here be discussed. 

Encouraged by t)ic rise in wheat prices, already by the 
year 1010 farmers in many places had begun to plough up 
their pastures in order to grow crops, just as tliey had done 
in the days of Napoleon. By tlie summer of 1017, prices 
had risen so high that the Government founded the Ministry 
of Food. Its ])olicy was to limit the anmunt of meat, buttei- 
and cheese which each person might cat, and also to secure 
the largest possible supplies of these things. Every one was 
given a “ food card ” and no one might eat too mucli. Ihus 
the price of beef fell considerably between April, 1017, and 
April, 1918, as the table shows. At the same time, in order 
to encourage farmers to grow wheat and oats, tlie Com 
Production Act of 1017 was passed. It laid down tliat for 
at least six years tlie fanner was to I’eccive a fair price for his 
wheat and oats ; the labourer too was to receive a ivasonablc 
living wage. Every year the (*ovornmcnt was to deteiiniiu. 
by inquiring into the eost of producing the corn, what should 
be the “ guaranteeil price ” fur the year. No farmer was to 
receive less. If in any given year the aierage price of a 
quarter of wheat or oats in the home markets slionld fall 
below this guaranteed price for the year, the Government 
was to pay the difference to the farmer.* .Since prices con- 
tiiiued to rise, no such iiayment was ever made. For example, 
in 1017 the guaranteed price for wheat was GOs. a quartci, 
but the average price was higher ; in 1020 the guaranteed 
price was G8«.. but still the average price soared above it. 
The promise to pay, however, gave confidence to farmers. 

By this Act also the Ministry of Agriculture was em- 
powered to see that farmers cultivated their land jiropcrly. 

• it wan reckomAi that an acre will produce 4 ami 

ikP Oovtrnntent undertook to putj the farmer, for tvenj one of his land 

•liJT‘:rcnc. ,l.e ..era,. aaj 

Ihv yttfirafUttd pnee oj a f/uartcr* 
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In order to secure this, County Agricultural Committees were 
appointed, and under their orders, between 1918 and 1920, 
a considerable amount of pasture-land not always suited for 
agiiculture was ploughed up« To secure a minimum living 
wage for labourers, a Central Agi-icultural Wages Board was 
also set up, and under this Board, in each county there was 
appointed a Wages Committee, which had to w'ork out the 
details. 

At first tJie eft'ect on farming of all these influences 
appeared to be good. The prices which the farmers received 
for their produce kept well ahead of their increased expenses. 
Farmers were able to invest in war loan and improve their 
style of living ; in every country town their new motor cars 
crowded the streets on a markid-day. As leases fell in, how- 
ever, rents inevitably rose ; the landlords, like other people, 
had heavy taxes to pay, and high prices to give for everything 
they used. Thus on a farm at Holbeaeh in Lincohishire a 
farmer ivho had leased his land in 1894 for fourteen years at 
£420 per annum, and had renewed the lease in 1908 for seven 
years at £500, was only allowed in 1915 to take it on a yearly 
tenancy at £660, At Michaelmas in 1918 he received notice 
to quit, and tlie farm was let for £880 a year. It was stated 
before the Koval Couiniission on Agriculture in 1919, as an 
example of the rise of rents, that in the fen district of Lincoln- 
sliire rentals and .sales had both shown an increase varying 
from }K‘r cent, to 100 cent of theii' value before the 


Owing to the fact that they could get these high prices by 
Sfiling land to the farmer.'!, many big lantllords began at this 
lime to split u]) their great e.states and put them on the 
market iii separate lots. Many farmei'S found themselves 
uhliged either to buy their furms or to quit them. MTiereas 


in there wore 16,080 fariiuTS 



England and Wales 


"" /Vtc jiQur^.s arc for lioidlnys of oU or more* 
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who owned their own land, in 1921 there were no less than 
26 737. Thus arose a marked inerease of the elass that our 
forefathers ealled Yeomen. The change meant, however, that 
the farmer had to draw upon his savit.gs winch imght othtu « sc 
have been safely invcste.l in War Dtan. or ,n \ .ctorv Bon.l 
The farmers, in .spite of their prosperity, had othei ham , 

caps. During the War many of the ht^t 

the Front. Fanning is a sldlled occupation, and " ’“e*' ' 

women and .schoolboys and other volunteers dal then li.^ 

on the land, it deteriorated. Too ' “ , 

harmed it. Another handicai) was the rise m the prices ct 

everything the farmer needed : by 1919 sect had ri.wn by 
r^plr cmt., manure, fuel and fodder by 100 per cent . n 
farm implements by 120 per cent. Thing.s were not 

with the farmer as they looked. 

As for the agricultural labourers, when «a. ' 

they volunteered in large f 

it is estiniated Ooveniment stated that 

them enhsted, gild . • 

400.000 farin-workers 1»'> ^ ^ 

those who returned brought back fV-wlirdlv as 

look They had seen life from a fresh angle. Gradua \ , 

Jle u^s Ltored, the names of those who - ;o':. 

appeared on every village monument m one roll of I n 
vedth those sons of landowners, farmers, doetors and pa 
who had fought and fallen with them. Thus m every vi age 

rose a reminder of the common humanity of all mi n. 

■riZ who lumained behind during the War were also 

ehaniTby new experienecs. Their work as food prod.ieem 
liang y , , . one, since the country feared 

was praised ana \aluea n> y - i . the middle 

a shortage of food. As time went on 

elass. hoys from the the 

from the lignting *,v„r.li new- 

4 1 iniMi who could teacn ine.'to n 

laljourers were the skilled men uuo 
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comers their business. By 1917, moreover, camps full of 
soldiers, factories packed with munition workers, and aero- 
(Iromes thronged with airmen were dotted all over the quiet 
English coxmtryside. The skilled workers in these places 
rubbed shoulders with the agricultural labourers and gave 
them new ideas. 

In spite of the fact that farm-workers were so much 
needed, however, their wages tliroughout the duration of the 
War rose far more slowly than did the cost of food. Only in 
the spring of 1919, when the War was over and the ex- 
servicemen v ere slowly coming back, did the agricultural 
labourers reallj^ receive a higher wage than in 1914. This the 
following table shows ; 


AviiiiAGE Weekly Wage (with Aixowaxces) of General Agei* 
CUT.TUKAL. Labourers ix England and Wales in Relation 
TO Food Prices. 


Date, 

1 

i Average weekly : 

■ w age wit!i ! 

uilo^vaiices* 

Perceiitagc rLsc of 

1 wages, 1 

1 

1 

Pi-rccEtage rise of 
retail food prices. 

IMU* July 

1 1 

; 1 

1^. c/* 

lu lu 

i 

1 

1 

1 


111 1 5 April 

18 10 

1 2 per cent. 

24 per cent* 

11U7 Jati, 

23 U 

40 

87 


IMIS Spring Minimum wages introduced under Corn Production .\ct 


iyi8 Aup* 1 

31 0 1 

89 per cent, ! 

[ 118 per cent. 

10 Hi Mov 

38 u 1 

1 20 

107 

1920 ,, 

42 0 

154 

140 . „ 

1020 .-\ug. 

i 

40 0 

1"" o 

\ 

! 

1 58 


This steady tleeline in tlieii* standard of living forced the 
l.'ibourtTs to itave recourse to their Unions at a time when every 
nne fhe was aijsorbcd in tiu- War. Throughout 1915, 1916 
ajid I lu* early months of 15(17, the Agricultural Labourers’ 


y 77ir (H'l nnir Jor the u'hoh H>M I'.x t'stiiuaicd at 18.5. Od. by the 
.Vjf of A[incuttare. But July, Ud l, ij/ the titouth before the War 
bt'jun, iih'i 'V tiitrcforc. ehosen. 
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Union and the Workers' Union noi-e both active in ciiiT. r™t 
parts of the country. At leiifttli, wlien by tlic Corn rrodne- 
tion"Act of 1917 the piinciplc was recognized of a eoin]iuLory 
ffinimum Wage for farm-workers, tlie two Unions were given 
by the Government an important part to play. In tlie 
place on the. Central Wages Board tlierc sat si.vteen employers 
and si.xteen repiesentatives of the labourers, .side by sale 
with seven people nominated by the Goveniment. Of the 
sixteen labourers, six were nominated by t he 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, and two by the Workers 
Union. Again, on the County Wages Committees, whose 
duty it was to determine for the farm-workers of then on 11 
counties the minimum wage scales, there were nine fanners and 
nine labourei-s, together with five pei-sons appointed by (.orein- 
ment W'hen these County Wages Committees met , the nine 
farmers sat on one side of the table ami the nine laboniyrs 
on the other, while the five “ appomted members sat mai 
the aiairman. Labourers and farmers alike were paid 10s. a 
day for their work on the eonimittees, together with travelling 
expenses. This brought them together in common discus- 
Sion. Farmei-S gained a new respect for labourei-s, 
latter had some chance of understanding tin luinei-s < 1 
culties. As prices continued to rise, it was obvious that the 
05 *. mininiuin wage laid down by the Act of 191 1 was iiisii 1 - 
cient. In county after county it was inerea^d and by 
January, 1920, the average farm wage lor Lngland and 
Wales was 4G«. 9</. The veiy lowest county areiage was 
46* and thus the worst-paid labourers had profited most. 

Not only were wages raised, but hours of work were 
gradually limited by the County Committees. In 1.11 J, a 
&ar ended, they were reduced to 50 hours m summer and 
ip winter, and thus the ordinary^ labourer • usually secured 

. • I ^^,10 n( and of hoTsca did not fjcl no 

* The skilled labourers tn charge oj stoc . j 

much free time but IkkI higher pay. 
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in 1920 Thus, in nuinifolil ways, the classes in the fanning 
"Znity we;e educated and diawn together. Foundations 

XX pro liid for the future to build on, 

During the rTti: 

Waleran<rat \Vams<Unin in Dorset, the fii-st two Woiiiei. ,s 

Institutes in this eouiitiv were founded. B\ 1 
m V lag^ which had tlicin ; in June. 1924, there were 

SoO. Eal institute is a society to which every woman, rich 


■Cluas in Uhaii-.ne...lioK a<; » " 

T'rom "The llVW’ii \^Ofk, •/««« ^ — 


or poor, in a village may belong on equal terms J'' 

Irted to help the production and " y 

they have become a source of new village life Month hj 
mo^th the ineinhers meet to have tea and exchange views. 
Lectures are given on history, literature, arelntectum , t asses 
take nl ice in chair-mending, glove-makmg, dressmaking, ma^- 

takc place i „,i,pr erifts Rural lihraries are started, 

making, eookory and othciciatts. 4tu _ 

or boxes of hooks obtained from some cential ' ' • 

members elect their own committee, and send ceegacs 
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the annual meetings of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, which ^vas founded in 1917. Many Institutes are 
the means of reviving the old folk-songs and village dances 
which the 19th century nearly killed. Thus, out of the food- 
needs of the War a great revival of country interests has 

grouTi. 

Not milike the Women’s Institutes in aim are the ViUage 
Clubs for men and women, which also began under war 
conditions. They, too, attempt to revive the life of the old 
village. The Village Halls, some of them built in memory of 
the fallen, others remade from old army huts, are centres for 
classes, libraries, games and the revival of a common life.* 

By the year 1920, the prosperity of agriculture seemed to 
be assured. Fanning is, however, in modem days an occupa- 
tion linked bv world-wide tie.s. The British farmer who 
ploughs and sows or rears his stock in some remote village, 
may see his hopes destroyed not merely by the weather, that 
ancient adversary, but by unseen forces at work all over the 
^\'OI■ld. At the end of 1920 the farmers who had so\ni their 
crops with costly seeds and fertilizers in expectation of con- 
tinued high prices, .saw an ominous fall begin. By the 
autumn of 1921 a drop as great as that which followed the 
Napoleonic ^\’ars had taken place, as the following table 
.sliows : 


The Sli'mp in Pricits of !92U 1921. 


\ 

Vfun 

1 

i lu;at 

quurtor^* 

[ i 

\ Biidey 1 
i^uartcrl. | 

Oiltd 
' (per 

cluartet). 

Best catUe 
(per 

j stoiie). 

Bedt 

umttou 

^(peratoue^ 

Baooa 
i (per 

1 Stone). 


d. 

[ 1 

.S-. (i. ' 

1 i 

.'f. (/, ' 

1 

s. d. 

s. rf. 

«. d. 

Ib'lo 

limn} 

lUi 

\ 

!H s 

t 

a 2 n 

l\ 

o o ; 

^ ^ ! 

20 10 

1921 

1 Aitt iHim 

i 14 ;4 

1 

! n« a 

! 

1 

2a 1 1 

i 

1 

! 

1 4 

i 

1 

1 

j 

J 

12 8 


Most triilugc chfbii arc al^ilUiUd (o the aniral Village Club 
( iutionM irhicfi ^fprcudlng th* mot einent itt our 
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The Com Production Act, which had been renewed in 
1920, should have saved farmers from ruin. But in the 
summer of 1921 it was repealed, and tlius the bounty whieli 
should have been paid to every farmer who grew wheat and 
oats when the average price fell below the guaranteed price, 
was no longer to be had. Throughout 1922 and 192:i tlie 
decline continued. Early in 1924 it became more gradual. 
At the end of 1924, and early in 1925, wlieat prices began 

somewhat to rise, and have fluctuated since. 

This fall in prices was not limited to Cireat Britain ; it 
was world-wide. It seriously affected farmers, manu- 
facturers and merchants in the United States, Canada 
Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere. It was due, m a 
probal)ility, to a groat effort made by the Banks of (treat 
Britain and America to “ deflate,” or restore money to sonu- 
• thing like its value before the War.* In tireat Britain this 
deflation or rise in the value of money took pkuo just when 
the world’s shipping had recovered, and wlion fon-ign supplies 
were coming in to compete with our own. Our agrioidtiir.. 
sulTered a stunnmg blow. The farmers lost .so lioavil.v on 
their crops and stock in the markets that they had to draw 
capital out of the bank. Next they reduced their miiiihci^ 
of farm-hands ; and many let their arable lands revert to rougl. 
pasture. Many farmers not quick enough to take mcasuies 
like this went haiiknipt, as the following ligiiics sliow : 

iNSOnVENClKS .IMONO KaKMBKS IN KNCI-INU AND WALKS. 


Year, 

Kiiio^jcr, 

1920 

44 

1921 

1 285 

1922 

404 

102:1 

482 

1924 

1 :i09 

1 


• Most oj the world's ' money 
VIJ. 


” at Iftr. present day does tuH consist 

K 


S. 
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Tlie labourers, too, ivere very hard hit. By the autumn 
of 1923 there were 97,000 fewer land-workers than there had 
been in 1920. As prices fell it was natural for wages to be 
lowered to some extent. But with the repeal in 1920 of the 
Coni Production Act, the Agricultural Wages Board and the 
County AVages Committees had also been swe 2 >t away. 
Therefore wages sank faster than jirices, and hours of work 
were increased. All over England the membership of the 
agricultural labourers’ Unions fell. The National Agricul- 
tural Union’s membership dropped by tens of thousands, for 
men thought they could no longer alTord to belong. Some 
fatal influence seemed ever to be at work dooming English 
farming to depression, and English labourers to exile from 


the land. 

Happily one false step was soon retrie\ed. In 1924, by 
the Agricultural AA^iges Act, the minimiun wage for farm- 
labourers was ic'stoied. The Central Agricultural AA'ages 
Board and the County AVages Committees were once again 
set going. Hours <*f work were limited ; the weekly half- 
lioliday and the free Sunday were secured ; and wages, 
though still low. rose within the thri*e first months of 1925 
all over England and A\ ales l)v an average of ik'f. a week. 

Alen ()f all ( lasses now eart^ for rural life. Thomas Hardv 
the great novi'lisl, Riehard Jefferies and AV. H. Hudson the 
nature-Iavers, ha\'c made village life real to tho.se who love 
hooks. The walker and tlie eyelist have explored the 
i oil 111 ly side ; the motorhus now takes men out. The 
rrvival of the old folk-songs and folk-danees lias I'oused in 
many pi ople ancient feelings wliich we all inherit from our 
\illnge ft>r<‘fathers. AA’e liave learned tlie truth that on the 
Meli-hriiig of its country folk nmeh of the Imalth of a nation 


1,1 .■fifx.s vr It comUi.s of t'ltilit, hi/ n'hirj, uiidvrstoniJ ability 

! 1 hii -fttii-oy iKmi. Ilm hanks in i ist/'icti'd ivcyit ffny'iS credit, hccausa 

^*.1 1/ 'h ! d‘i I'lit li ij I'ciiji'it/ tiicir Tot, i)J (tilii't.yt anil fntulc li t/iorc (iifftcuU to 
I hi u thus ra^sc^l the i'ltliit: dj iniincy am! t/icrcbi/ lowered oriccs. 


J'. j- ►/■; 
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depends. With the development of science and machinery 
it Is beUeved that the farm-lands of Britain can double their 
output With the revival of road transport and the grouth 
ofeo operative marketing, farmers should be able proh, ably 
to seU their goods. With the reform of housedm. dmg. an 
the nnprovement of village schools, workers should lie able 
to Uve in contentment in the English countryside. 
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CHAPTER HI 


ENGLISH INBUSTRIES AND THE LIFE OF THE WORKER 

(1830-187») 

Ik the period from 1830 to 1875, English rvorke.^ were rapidly 
nassing into a new mode of life. All swift tran-sition is liable 
to proLce suffering, and hence the years from 1830 to about 
1850 were a time of miserj\ Carl 3 ’^]e ^^^ote, in 

'‘11 +Virt Invvc*!' toil'll or couiitrv^ 

“ Descend whore Vnctorv iiiqvuiics. Agiicultuml inquiries, 

by what avenue you Commissions, by opening 

by Rev^enue Hotunus, ^ i ^nrmwfiil result diBcloses itseli ; 

your own oycs anil body of Ibis ricli Enclisli notion 

C Sloly. to which . . . .here was 

literally never any imrallol. 

Friedrich Engels, a German economist, wrote in 1844, 
after a sojourn of nearly two years in Laiicasliirc : 

.. Every wboro borliaroua indihorence, bard egotism, on tlie one 
liand, and, on tlio otlior, nameless misery. 

This mLsery was partly due to the evil state of the towns 
nartlv to high prices, partly to a bad loor Law. But 
Lat mLurc it was caused by a twofold development in 
tidustrial life. First, industry after industry was chanumj, 

women were thrown out of work during the tiaiisiti . 
Ccmidly the old customary methods of determniiiig wages 

guidance for class had gained in wages, 

things came. l>y to ^ ® 

u3 
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and Dioderii industrial life was established. It is this growth ^ 
and change that this chapter will trace. 

I, Industries from 1830 to 1850 

English industries from 1830 to 1850 can be arranged in 
four groups. There were, first, the trades that %vere still 
mainly handicrafts ; second, those in which the workers used 
their own or hired inacliines ; third, the new factory 
industries ; and lastly, the coal and iron works. 

The old handicrafts still formed, in 1830, a large group. 
In it were tailoring, boot-making, glove-making, straTv^lait, j 
nail and needle making. In 1845 Dodd described the glove * 
trade that radiated into the country round Worcester : 

The maiuifaeturo of gloves is one of those few which are so far 
removed from the class of factory operations, as to afford employment 
to country people , . , in thoir own homes, . - . Machinery has done 
much, but it 1ms not yet made gloves. ... So far os the mass of glove 
wearers are concerned, every seam of everj’^ glove has been sewn by) 
hand* . , . Tlio dressed skins aro cut out in the workshop of the 
master , , . with great rapidity, and bound up in small parcels, each 
parcel cuiitaining tlie necessary pieces for a doxeii pairs of gloves. If 
tliG operative glovers live in or near Worcester, they go to the house 
of tho manufficturer, receive the leatlier in small parcels, and carry^ it 
homo to work up into gloves. But if they live 10 or 12 miles out . . . 
the moniifacturer sends an agent once a week, who opens a temporary 
warehouse at a public-house or some other hired room, and there 
meets all the humble workpeople who live wdthin a few miles on evorj'" s 
side. . . . h'ollowing one of the operatives to lier home, we shall see! 
Tliat her only working implement, besides needles and thread or silk* ' 
Is a clasp, wiiich sho liolds tx^tween the feet and knees, and wliich acts 
as a vice to retain the glove in a fixed position. Under many a humble 
roof may bo seen a mother and her daughters thus employed. It is, 
uTjdor tliC a\^crage state of trade, a close day\s work wliich will yield 
a shilling to the u nrlcuoman/^ 




naibnukers of 


Broinwkli were thus described : 


“ I' he rmilms inhabit certain (.list nets scattered , . * over a coD- 
t'iiU'rablo Kpiico, niul work togetlior in parties of tw'o, three or oven 
wimle families of holli sexes, in little smitbies, fitted up with bellows, 
u hearth, a small anvil, and a fow other simply-fomicd tools/’ 

The second groiij) of industries were those carried on wdtli 
small imudimes by workmen in tlunr own cottages, or in 
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hired “ standings." Such were the Coventry ribbon manu- 

factui-cs, Nottingham and Leicester hosiery and lace-makmg, 

and Derby silk-spinning. In Coventry, by 1830, most ribbon 

weavers used the smaU steam loom instead of the hand loom. 

It was costly, and when, after 18-J, ii<-ncu 

fashionable, and bad times came the 

afford new, improved machines.* le n 

rivalled, too, by new English ribbon fac oriis. Him. 

1 a weaver could liarcily cum 1— 

The framework hosiery knitters of 
worse off. The following account shows Uic sta . 
good workers at Arnold, near Nottbigl.am, m 18.1.. . 


s. d. 
10 S 

:i 91 

s 0 


1. E. Haywood, journoyman, 53 yea'* • . . 

a da^ produces 8 P"- .Trent I... 

Ho pays Pf fJ'y^T‘-' 4 'i%,n,,ding M., conU 3d.. 

taking in to washln- 4A</. ’Vhvv. 

He pays lodgings ' „;,„ent. nor week 

ig therefore left tor tood nn (-lie frinno 

2. Thefollowdngisafarmlys hyo^ tJieweek : 

about 15 hrs. a day, hyo days unci a i 

Joseph Grainger the eldei * • tlcductioiis 

Richard Grainger, his son, 22 >ears aetiut-tions 

O li I 

Joseph Grainger, another sou, 15 doductions 

Anno, a daughter . . • • ' • 'Lfaual deduci ions 

Mary, anotlior daugliloiv 11 ^ rTsiial deduct ion^ 

. I.rt,or..owsowu.,.,30„p,tood„,,draboe;.,.or..,i.s...,ulb.,tM...^ 

'The new factory industries whirl. 

were principally confined to the to on ^voolten aiul 

which was wholly carncil on m nu Vorkshue, in wliifli 
worsted industries of the West Hu ing t) weaving 

the spinning and worsted-eardmg and somt 

r 1 Odd rr pt':d with th>' Jacquard 

• In 1830 only G50 out of over bOl 0 
patlern^aettiny apparatun, which tiaii^ 


!) 3 

:i d 

r 1 

J if o 

:i oi 
S 8.V 
:i d' 
Ti in 
•2 ■> 

:t 4.t 

k> *> 
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were under the factory system, though much handweaving 
and handcombing still survived. Actually, there w'ere far 
fewer mills than there are to*day, but the increase between 
1825 and 1845 was startling. A south*eountryman, viewing 
Bradford in 1845, wrote : 


“ Tliis 13 one of the many toivnis which, when approached just after 
dusk on a winter’s evening, present that curious illumination resxU ting 
from the countless windows of largo factories. Five, six, seven storeys 
of such windows are to be seen, extending to great width, and each 
throwing out its glare from the gaslights within the long rooms. Those 
who by resitling in an agricultural county or even in London, are not 
accustomed to such a sight, can scarcelv form an idea of the singular 
effect.” 

Seen from without, the mill stood for the wonderful new 
wealth of the time. Seen from witliin, it was often a most 
uiiplea.sant place. Before 1833 the mill was regulated only 
by tlie master and his overlookers, ai\d a,s a rule no one went 
in e.veept those? who had lnisines.s witli the counting-house. 
Jlost mills were .small and dark, and sometimes liacl neither 
lavatories nor eonvenienees of any kind. Dirt accumulated 
everywhere. The machines that thudded away were small 
and of low power,”* luit year by year the owners were scrap* 
ping the old ones ; eaeh Jiew maclune worked faster than 
iieton'. Jn tin* eardruom of a cotton mill the windows were 
kejit slnff. and the air was thick with cotton du.st. In the 
spinniiig*roum stood water-frames, thu.s dc.scril.ted : 

I liey spill all wot ; aro licatcLl by steatn, mtd tho y>lnccs 

wlicrt- tin* L'irls tuf minding them are all full of steam. . . . Tho frames 
stnti>l so ( [..SI*, in iiome pluces, and the water flies from one frame to 
.inoth.-i. tit.'it Iliey an; wet tiirouyh to the skin. In winter time the 
I'lotlii'R lit those who have a loiiK way to go will he frozen to their 
hiii-hs . . . lielore 1 he_\' get h<>ine.'‘ 

I he lu‘nt in t lu* line sj>iuning*ro()tiis was very great j the 
1 ent I K JMl lire wa.s saitl ttt uN'erage ,sd ilegree.s, Imt in some mills 
in tual was ngidated by the men, and no one knew what 
■ ' \;is. .\tid in all the rooms wht't'Is whirred, and bands 


n i^l^ a mtlf tiui ^ ooict r aas fttxoun-li'tl 
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revolved, unfcnced, and ready to catch loose hair, or a flapping 
sleeve, and tear and crush. 

The workers in the mills came crowding ni at the . 
at 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning. Many were little eh.ldrei, 
who, at the present day, would be going o school. Almul 
1833, in lorty-three Manchester nulls the ages o 
were as follows : 


Year*! of Age. 


rcu\ale^ 

n-io 

10-12 

12-14 

14-10 

10-18 

18-21 

21 nntl ubovo 

4H8 

819 

1021 

80:1 '■ 

708 

758 

i 

290 
538 
701 
797 
1008 
1582 
39 in 


Before 1834. many ehildien of 0, and 8 
work • in fact. 7 was about the usual age to begin, ibe table 

shows’ that of about 17 ,000 t 

of the rest, over 7000 ,.,1 ..fl), Hie. 

after 25. for one reason o ot , ^ the slubbers 

Of the men, the spinners in the eot 

in the woollen industry, were inos j ^ ^ 

few were still doing factory uoi v a ■ • 

the work was done by children under lb .t ears of age , and In 

young women. t.,. tween twelve and thirteen 

The hours of work were ' ,„„,,„u,g. 

a day in ordinary times, hegiiming. hastily, to avoid 

the strap for being late. ^ „iul the long 

window-sUl or ledge, or on the end of seavengersJ 

day began. Iho younges ,,,„(.hine while it is going. 

Their work was “ to go under the 

in all attitudes, and in a most dep 01 a . - p;m.h 

operative said. Older ehildren became pieeimr. 
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spinner, a young inciii or woman, at work at the spinning- 
frame, was helped by two little pieceners, who trotted to and 
fro with the sliding carriage of the machine, watching the 
twisting threads, and swiftly rolling together and joining 
any ends that broke. These children were on their feet all day 
long. It was estimated that they covered some twenty miles 

a day. Moreover, the threads w'ere apt to 
skin the fingers. Other children w^re 
“ doffers,” who took full bobbins off the 
frames, put on empty one.s, and carried the 
bobbins away. The doffers, too, w'ere always 
on their feet, “ There are so many frames, 
and they run so quick,” said one. In the 
carding^room, and in the roving room, there 
were likewise httle children helping the 
grown workers. As they grew older, the 
mill childien were promoted to be machine- 
minders, looking after every kind of machine, 
and finally, the minority who staj’^ed on after 
ai>mit 17 vears of ago, themselves became 
spinners or ret vers. 

Work went on until the call for a quarter 
of an hour's halt for breakfast or “ bagging.” 
Cotton fills! was picked and blown off 
Viread, and Ciins of tea uncorked. Rut the 
liiildren liad 1o seurrv about cleaning the machinery. They 
LTot a nuiullifiil when tlirv could. At dinner time the same 
ildng luqipem'd in inan\' mills. Ry four or five o’clock, the 
mill loom had become a detestable place. As a rule, the 
cliildrcn u’l'rc forlnddcn tit .-^it at all, and aindhing that could 
be used as a seat was taken a wav. An overlooker said : 

4 

'' Thry arc all lirotl ; ttir- In^t Inmr Imt one is tlifi woi'St In the day, 
airitl riD'V nro to sec wlutt o’l lofk it almut every tivo mimites. 

I lutvi' ^t)tl m tlie dark, and fane s[Jt>l;ro a word, but ha^’O given 
a ijooii to every ono tlait cauie ; they know what it was lor. 



Fit;. S, — A Man- 
e lies tor O fie ra- 
ti ve in 1842, 

i'fiun Vh*' ///to- 
t tiitt'xi tj*ih*.i**n 
AV?r%\ ‘ ' 
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E..„ EE* — I*.. ~uE, "2 S “* "i'i 

children \nthout strapping, ] S’ ,..,,ter ^hmy a cliild 
a box on the ears, or a <loucl,e of co d ^ 

/“nl!':; SL,“re" .■;ruer; UnoeUed o« •. 
Lit; ;Udt;td fo e.ean 

r:;., ^ 

, . , 1- ..wEvintr wliile tliey have 

“Many a time I ^*ttTnd\hcv htve spoiled the thready ^ 
been nodding almost asleep and thc> 1 . 'Xh 

victuals in their hand. t .x T eerls 

In brisk tiroes, mUls worked ‘ " ‘twenty 

woollen mill, a set of "ork^l for a P 

hours and sixteen hor.rs on alternate ays, 

factory, *“"””8 ‘,'‘® ‘'“'“I’ lalely rlue to the way iir 
The children’s snfter.irgs ' ^ / „,e supreme 

, which the mills were managed, ^‘’e “ 
ntler ; he decided the hours o -rk^anr^^^^ 

But the master s real busm . 3 , masters appointed 

In some mills ^.ho engaged and dismissed 

Torkpcople. In some 

Yorkshhe, each *'';'’‘’‘^.y;;j;7"Lre1rceoived pay himself 

and pieeeners and par ^ ; overlooker, walking aho.rt , 

for the output of the te.rm 1 he o, ^ 

regulated the room. Bad overlooke s Umkd 

bad masters. The lega ^ meant dismissal 
sought from a Justice ctnnd out by virtue 

from work. On the S^s milh al Belper 

Lre so good that the hands took no ..rtcrest rn r.utory 

. .1 in a .aoUen n,iU n.. -/■« c,a.r,.h..r o/ a -/am- 

cotton tnilh 
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Wages began at about 2s. a week, as the following table 
shows : 

Wages of People employed ls* certain Cotton Factories, 

ABOUT 1S32. 


Age. 

Male. 

Fiimale. 

Age. 

Itale. 

Female. 


ii* 

(i. 


d* 

<r. *1. 

Bolow 1 1 

2 3t 

2 43 

21-20 

17 2a 

1 

8 5 

U-IB 

4 13 

4 3 

20-31 

20 4a 

1 8 

1(3-21 

10 2a 

7 3a 

Men above 31 earned about 23^- 




a week, but few 

were em- 




ployed. 

- 


Thus, most women workers never earned more than lOs. 
a ueek. Yet in those days these wages were not so low as 
they seem now. In 1832 u Factory Commissioner wrote : 

T1i 6 . . . arti so large ns woultl uppctir iilniost incredibly 

to those uccustonied to rcganl tho sennty earnings of the agricultural 

Iiihourc^r/’ 

From time to time, Parliament had passed Acts to limit 
the children’s hours,* but the^je Acts had all proved in- 
ctTcctivc, because no one was specially appointed to enforce 
them. The only peoijlc really interested were nortli- country 
worlving iiien and women with no votes. Oidiiiaiy^ English 
people knew nothing at all about the mills. Even in Lanca- 
shire and VorUshlre, thousands of farmers and traders and 
gentlefolk wert; (juite ignorant of faetory life. In Leeds itself, 
men like Ricliurd tlastler, a business man, and Michael 
Siittler, well known ft>r his work among the poor, thought that 
the mills were reallv very benetieial. Oastler beeaipe agent 
Im a i.^o\iutrv HuiMcrsfioId, but lie kept up 

his f witli tuilbfiwners. Dining with one, in 

S.'ptrnihtT, he heard his friend speak of changes in his 

Sit: “ i'loitf/HUi Socl<il Krunornic li Bool* 1 /*, 
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own mill, and of the state of some others. For the first time 
he realized the truth. Vehement and emotional, he wrote 
that very night a letter to the Leeds Merctiri/ : 

able inbebitante of VorU.biix, Jowna 

state of slavery . . . . ouki ini ^ ^ „nrl muko ovorv Britoa swear, 

I might rouse the hearts of the lyitioii, and maivO o\ or\ 

* These innocents shall ho free t 

The letter, headed “ Yorkshire Slavery,” ajipeared next 
day It aroused hundreds of workpeople, and also hundreds 
of Lucated men. All over Lancashire and Yorkshire, public- 
meetings were held. Within a year, a member brought a 
biU into Parliament, but it proved too weak to gam support. 
In December, 1831, Mr. Sadler, who was member for a little 
Yorkshire town, brought for ward another biU. The House of 
Commons appointed a Select Committee, and nulbowners and 
their friends flocked to give evidence. Rut Sadler caused 
mill lads and mill girls, old bent men and act ive young spinners 
children of fourteen, and young cniiples, maimed foi life a - 
seventeen or eighteen, to come before the Committee, llieir 
pitiful experiences, told in broad dialect, their bent knce> 
and thighs, thcii- descriptions of their work, convinced the 
Committee, and all those who read the newspapers. \et not 
until 1833 did the Act pas.s, so strong was the resistance of 
the manufacturer.s. Even then, the Act was a compromise, 
and the operatives were deeply dissatisfied. Yet it was most 
valuable. It laid down rules for children’s work m all textile 
mills which had steam power, that is, the new nulls. No 
child under 9 years of age was to be employed at all. Between 
0 years and 13, they were to work eight hours a day only, 
and from 13 to 18, young people were limited to twelve hoiirs. 
Time was to be allowed for meals. IMoreovcr, between the 
ages of 9 and 13, the mill child was to spend two hours a day 
at school. Two great changes were made to secure t le 
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enforcenifint of the Act, Responsibility was laid. on. the 
masters, and inspectors were appointed to visit mills, see that 
the rules were kept, and if they were broken to sue both 
master and parent. 

The first inspectors, four in number, had gi’eat difficulties. 
Their work was to see the new registers and records which 
mill-owmei’s must keep. The registers contained the name of 
each cliikl and young person, the hours he or she worked, the 
hours worked in the mill, and the times allow^ed for meals. 
The records consisted of an age certificate for every child of 
9 and for every child of 13, signed by a surgeon and by a 
magistrate, stating that the cliild “ appeared to be ” of tbe 
age stated. Also, there were bundles of vouchers for each 
day’s school attendance of every child betw'cen 9 and 13. 

The inspectors met witli strong opposition. The mill- 
owner wanted the children’s w'ork. He did not want all the 
forms and pajicrs. Jloreover, he had to provide schooling, 
if no .school were wHhin reach. Besides, on him fell the work 
of diagooning his workpeople into obedience. The spinners 
and slubbers, and even man}^ parents, disobeyed the law. 
In 1336, an inspector .saw a vciy young-looking child at work 
a.s a piccemr. On inquiiy, he found that tlic child was only 
(‘iglit, that he had Ix'cn turned out of the mill several times 
by the ovci‘K)oker, and that the master had repeatedly given 
'aaicral orders that no child was to enter tlie mill until he was 
nine, .ibit t!ic child was employed by his brother, a spinner, 
who was obstinate. Parents and relations were among the 
worst olfender.s. Sometimes a mother lied to the singeons 
about a cbild’s age. The doctors could only judge by the 
look the br)y or girl, but no two people agreed bow' tall 
ii cliikl of nine slionld be. Some surgeons let the children 
keep t licit' shoes on, and parents padded them with cotton 
Waste. Some were so easy-going that thej’’ passed any child- 

* was thin no compulsory registnUion of births. 
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Often the signature of a Justice o! the Peace was valueless, 
as bundles of 100 certificates were sent together to Petty 
Sessions, and signed as a matter of form. The inspectors 
pleaded for the special appointment of responsible doctors, 
and from 1844 this was done. But if the law were broken, 
magistrates hardly ever fined heavily.* As to the schooling, 
molt parents thought it simply a hinchance to serious work. 

Yet, after 1833, the inspectors won a great victor}". Thc> 
reaUy enforced the Act. and taught masters and men that 
better conditions of work did not mean ruin. In 1844, 1847, 
and 1850, the Act was altered and extended, as the table 

shows : 

F.\CTOitv Hours, 1830-1850. 


Deacript ion. 


Children 
under 0. 


Act of 1833 
1844 


•( 






1847 

18.50 


Children from D to lU. 


Youuk 
persons. 
13 to IS. 


Women, 


Not. to bo 
employed 


tf 


S liours’ work, 2 hours^ 
school* 

0^ hours’ work, unci 
school* 


1 2 hours’ (Not 
work. dealt 
witli*) 


9 9 
? * 


9 9 
f 9 


1 2 hours a day 
and 9 on Satur- 
day. 

10 hours a day. 

1 1 hours a day 
and 5 on Satur- 
day. 


-t / 


It was in the inspected factory that a new standard of 

industrial life began to be set up. 

The fourth group of industries were tho.se of coal an uon, 

4nd linked with them the rising trade of engineering. The 

coal-miniug industry was as yet on a small scale. Even m 

1850 there were only some 200,000 pitmen, whereas, in 

183o! in textUe factories alone, over 400.000 people were 

• Between April and December, 1839, an Jr^pccior got 1550 con- 
victiona, and 95 per ecu/, of ific Jincfi were under o. 
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ftniitnyed. The collieries of 1830 were conipuratively simple. 
They were managed, (piite unscientifically, by men who 
had rai-sed theniselves from the ranks of the pitmen , 
thOr subordinates, the ‘'deputy overmen,” were quite 
ignorant, and often incapable of ciifc»rcing proi>er pre- 
caution.s on the eareles.s pitmen. Power was used at the 
.surface of many collieries ; steam -pinups were common ; in 
t h(‘ nnu'c advaiiec'd coiliei’ies, steam -winders hauled up Iht 
ciiids. aiul tin' eollicry railway had ou.stcd the horsc-trani. 

Underground, however, min- 
ing was stilt etitirely a luindi- 
i raft. 'riicie ev entin' haulage 
was often done l)y youths and 
children. In some district 
iiirls ami w<uncn went down 
tlu' pits, and their work was 
nften to carry the eniils up, 
basket bv basket. terrible 
were the enudit mns, that in 
ISPJ. througli The work of 
t.ord Sliaftesl)urv. the first 

h- 

Act (ii'aliug wilh coal-mines 
w.’is passed. It ntily rt'- 
naivv’d ihf worst abn.si’s, 
ti iil)idditig iho wurlv (jf 

III It tnild iS.'tU that Parlia- 



S( 1 ..1 li ,■(, ill 

Isi-J. 


\v t ui D 1 1 a 1 c i t 


■iiiii ii 


■( n 


v\ a 


pn nl hr-t 1 ifi i'.Tcd liir a ]>j t, (itit incnl of itisprelors to visit 
Milth ' I 111' ilaiiLa i'.s ot the niini't'.';' lives ueta' l)'rribl('. 
'tin- U"*' i f mipiotrcf imI <'andl<‘' vMi< >1111 ouite eommon. 
l',\ t >1* ’'ioii-. ’.MT*' far more freijiieiit than they are noW. In 
Maihim ai.l Xor' liuiiitierlatid . in l.sito, tnineis still hound 
' ' i‘ " el V i*'' I' i I Vi a!' Ill i)iii‘ ina^iej', mi hard tm'iiis. In the 


1 '-f : i.'i. , L'J •)>' ifurt <0 Srntifiiii!, mu! 
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Stafford and Jlidland coal-fields, they were hired by middle- 
men eaUed Bntties, who defrauded them in every way^ Of en 

’A ’ +iolrpt <5 available only at shops kept by tlie 
they were paid m tickets ai sizable - 

of coal tly delivered. The pitman was nsnally quite 

ignorant, having begun work at nine or 
^ existence was often coarse and hard, sa\c 

as'l'ii the Durham coalfield, a rel^ious 

the shaft with the worfs growing, 

I. During t the need for machinery, 

“il was mostly made of iron.^ "t" 
many new ''^nctesjf wj^.^ «" ^ 

engineering. becan to cast and forge 

blacksmiths and nidlw.ighft ^i^t Stephenson’s 

machine parts un ^^.e eoUiery. 

engine parts were „,,tremcly inaccurate. Moreover, 

Their work wa,s ^ idea of the shape 

Stephenson merely for himself. A 

and size of the piece, leaving half the designing 

modern engineer described tins as iea% g 

Brry'rbmut 1840, two developments had taken p.a^e^ 

First, many masfrr "miehine" tools were 

particular kind of machine. Second m. 

Ling invented. An engineer explained this 

•Lhat usad.to be oeUeU |oo^,rsetorJlS.";oo”" aVrn^ 

liainmere and chisels and hies , _ , j made at a very groat 

machines, and 'e'-y .'’Planing machines were very 

cost, from £100 up to been very improveti. - . 

little used 20 years ago ; tho> _ to round them up with a 

At tliat time, after L’ ^uclk improved that whereas we 

file : now the machmo itself is 6® ” . f„r £20 to £110. now there is 

could formerly got a ^be Improved machine limshos tlie 

nothing at to use under f f *;,nd it makes it nmch mom 

of the men.’* F 

S. VII. 
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Beside these tools, Nasmyth introduced his steam- 
hammer in 1 843. In the next generation , Whitworth followed 
Nasmyth, as the great inventor of machine tools. By 1870 
the making of these tools had become a great industry in 

itself. 

“ Tlio WWtw'orths and other great firms of the North must provide 
the machine tools before the steam-engine builders, locomotive makers, 
and machinists generally can set to work,” 

wrote Dodd. 

The principal machine tools then in use were those for 
turning, planing, slotting [cutting lioles], drilling, shaping, 
punching, and shearing, and also the steam-hammer. 

Among the men, the older classes of master and journey- 
men amongst the millwrights atid smiths died away, and new 
distinctions arose. The whole group began before 1850 to 
call themselves “ Engineers.” At first, the men who worked 
the new machines were regarded as unskilled labourers. But 
gradiuilly these men were recognized for what they were — 
sldlled mechanics. By the early ’seventies the engineers 
were beginning to be looked on as ** the Aristocrats of Labour. 


II. Industries from 1850 to 1875 


Tlic twenty-five years after 1850 were those when 
England was the workshop of the world.” Even the old 
handicrafts described above were affected. Some passed 


almost at a bound into the factory stage. In 1840, every 
]iair of l>oots was made by some hard-handed cobbler in his 


little shop. Tliirty years later, two sets of machines and 
liibour-sa\'iiig tools had been invented, one large and req^uiring 
.''team -power, the other small and clieaji, for hand use. Boot 
iaotorics arose at Northampton, Leicester, and StaSord, 
nliere the lieavy machines were used ; gradually the main. 
t[;ulc came to these factories, and a great export of Enj 
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Loots begsn.. The small 

Lyordemfot handsewn hoo^^---^^^^^^^^^ many a man 
aa the lactones ^ a team of helpers, 

bought the lived on bread 

. I^telti at ;L bench, and toiled twelve or sixteen hours 

. Xs„ .... “ 

' many were ako gradually passing into the > 

the following list shows ; 

CovonUy ribbons |890 AJ«w looms. 


Hosiery 


1844 

ISlil 

1874 

1870 


■ (lar in cottages on owned or hired 
or in la-l^rXrabo- 
£oom l^ntriorbidden by i’nrlUunont. 
Mainly in factories. 


Lace 


1841 Chicllv by hand mool.ines in coltagoa or 

.8«1 ra'nlfS kolnrios. parliy a-lbovo. 

1873 Chiefly in factories. 

r (rrowth of factory work, flurtng 
In spite, however, o ..rori^sliops and cottage work- 

this 1>«"°'^ liUlTliail shops in all the district 

rooms incieased. their evils for women 

round Bromwich ^ trade, the “ worksliops,” 

and children. In the ^ <,„rh 

s r 0^:; f -id 

high and io feet long hy 17 
It broadfand were crowded with frame,. 

.. iba cottages, thorn am often ono m "Cied''^ fS 
„W„g’?oJm. . . ; and ^ r^obC and ca.cn, .nfanls 

r»ci and pt t'o Wd, and cthar homo work dona. 
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The whole family worked ; the little boys wound, and the 
mother and younger children seamed hose or woollen gloves. 
In 1862, a Leicester work-girl explained : 

“ Little children here begin work at stitching glove.s very young. 
My little sister was oit years old . . . she used to stand 6a a stool so 
Ivs to bo able to see up to the candle on the table." 

A stocking weaver, John Corbett, had two daughters, 
Alice and Annie, who. both began as searaers at 4 years of 
aoe or earlier ; when they were 6 and 8 years old, each would 
seam six or seven pairs of stockings a day. On Friday nights 
they tvere often up till midnight, and many times Annie sat 
up with mother, seaming all through Friday night, and not 
going to bed until Saturday evening. As Corbett said : 

" Those who can be up, must be up. It is general in the town to 
work that way. . . . There’s a many begin at 4 and 5 years old. 
They do begin very young, but you see we’re used to it, wc take no 

notice/’ 

up to the year 1861 the only mills under the Factory Acts 
were those in which power was used in the manufacture of 
cottons and woollen, iji the printing of calico, and in bleaching. 
Such works stood out from all others. They were relatively 
clean ; and the hours were regular and limited. True, the 
hours for children were too long, the schooling and the sani- 
tary conditions still very bad, and the machinery most 
dangerous, for lack of fencing. Yet the old spirit had altered ; 
.tf their own will men were beginning to obey the law. Those 
who Vjcst appreciated the inspected factories were the workers 
,M miinsiiected places. Sweated bootmakei-s, home- working 
ro!sti;u\ cut tens, Staffordshire potters and many others, began 
i '.i uaut ia<‘t«jry conditions. Public opinion, too, was shocked 
ill !*y eustoms whicli had been accepted everywhere in 

In. I'roin 1S61, there was a rapid extension of the Factory 
to 11 fide after trade. In 1866 the report of a Royal 
i laid bare the truth as to children’s tvork in 
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unregulated factories, in uorksliops, in potteries, and in brick- 
yards. In 1867 Parliament passed the Factories and Work- 
shops Act. “ In it,” said an inspector triumphantly, ‘ tlie 
whole field of industrial labour is now covered. J he Act 
changed the definition of a factory. The word was now to 
mean any place in which fifty persons or more were making 
anything. Jloreover, smaller places such as the Coventry 
ribbon weavers’ cottages came under the Act, because textiles 
were being made by the aid of steam power. An inspector 
near Wolverhampton reported that these changes gave him 
144 factories, whereas previously he had only visited a handful 
of works. “ Workshops,” too, were brought under the Act. 
A workshop was a place where more than five, and fewer than 
fifty people were employed, and in a workshop no child under 
8 years old might bo employed at all. Every child under 
13 was limited to 64 hours of work, and must spend 10 hours 

a week at school. 

Worlisliops were of varieil types. Visiting along a street 
in Birmingham, an inspector jotted down tlie occupations 

thus : 


“ Silversmith, inillltier, bone buttons, barney, furniture-i.olisi.in^', 
pearl buttons, tin boxes, bricks, bricks, imlhner. 

None of these work.shops had ever opened the door to an 
inspector before. Some masters were suspicious, and some 
workers broke the law on purpose, others because they could 
not read and the law had never got into their heads. There 
were, moreover, still gaps; in agriculture and in home 
employments thou.sands of children still sutTered. But 
wherever the inspectors came, they gradually conciliated 
masters and men, and helped to lift the standard of life. 

When we turn from factories to the industry that supplied 
their power, we find that between 18.70 and 1875 the output 
of coal increased enormously, as the table shows : 
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MiUlou toas. 


Million tons. 


S; Wales 

N. Wales (Ruabon and 
Flint} 

S. Staffs 
N. Staffs 
Lancashire 
Cumberland . • 
Leicester 

Derbyshire, Notts, 
Yorks 

Durliam and 
Northauts . . 
Scotland 


18d8 


1878 Nearly 17^ 


1858 

1858 

1858 

1857 

1856 


About 1 
Nearly 5 
Over I 

Over J 
Nearly J 


2J 

Over 9 
Over 4 
Nearly 19 

IJ 

Over I 


1857 


12.V 


Nearly 27 


1857 

1858 


Nearly 16 
Nearly 9 


Oyer 30 
Neatly 18 


The total output rose from 30,000,000 tons in 1^30 to 
over 133,000,000 tons in 1875. The increase was obtained 
by the opening of fresh pits, for instance, in South Wales, and 
by greater economy in the coal-getting. With the rising^ 
importance of coal, chemists and other scientific men came 
to study the mines, and worked out a new science of mining..^ 
Tliey iniprcssed upem l^irliament and on the miners the need 
for trained managei's and deputies. In 1855 the number of 
inspectors was increa.^^etl, and a code of seven rules was made 
binding nn all owners; \ aried and enlarged, it is still in 1 
force. 'J'luis the pitnn-n, more than other workers, came* 
to haiU to 1 Parliament for speeial protection. Parliament ^ 
(h^idt too with the long -.standing grievances of miners. Thus f 
waufs \v<*re |)aid according lo the number of baskets of coal 
(lcli\'er(:d to each man ; often the baskets were merely 
cemted. ii%ery rouglt method of estimating the amount. 
\n 1 Slid, an Act ordained that coal might be weighed. But 
i.i I !u- {»nv cviilieries where tiic change was made, local untested 
wci-L often used, and the men mistrusted the officials 
whn wciglicd. At last, in 1872, the Mines Regulation Act 
' rdi icd that ctial sliould be weighed in machines on the pit 
o u'l., vvi'li imperial tested weights, 'Thus both mines and 
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mining customs were l.cgiuning to be like tl.osc of the lucscnt 

day- • , trade was tlie growtli of 

4 Cioscly ,n ago of hou. - R K 

the iron mdustij. ironmasters tiuit tlie 

only during the lives o - J im,)ortairt in Rritish 

manufacture has become one Yet England could' 

„y ■’ said an i-— in this 

satisfy the dcniJinrt, 


l-no. la.-Mhldk'sbrougbh. 'S'R- 

Tfc tawo-Koi ' • 

,, I 1 V U I ill H ^ ^ 

■iodof the greatest English iron- j ircm-stoiie, an 

Itriet. In the North TorU^iirc mo. 

5 of which JlO licr «u>L 'sJIl!!'. . surface. In 

feet in Vaughan, 

51 this ore was disc Imindit laiid for works on 

,d he and his iiartner. o ^ ^ l^ag 

ces-side, and secured mining ^ i,, England and 

.ere had been 20G iron-sniclting fm naccs 
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Wales, and none in Cleveland ; in 1874 there were 139 furnaces 
in this district alone, and there about a fifth of ail British 
pig-iron was made. The Bolckow-Vaughan works had been 

built in the open country 1 

\ *| I parish of Linthorpe; a little/' 

E, hamlet, called IVIiddlesbrough, 

M ^ lay close to them, and close to 

S ^ the coal staiths which the 

M ^ Darlington and Stockton Eaii- 
% way Company had built in 

I % 1831. Linthoriic and Middles - 

Jf % brough together had about 300 

% people. After Bdlckow and 
0 » Vaughan opened their foundry 


C 










1 1a iV IL— atul riaii of a Conioutation Furnaco* 

From ir* //. (imraatrij, Street ond Iron.** 

A, A, Trouiilis cjlled " Pots/' nbaut 12 It* und 3 ft* wide, 

niiHuii;: riglit tbo furnucc* 

n. ‘J'fic firo winch runs l^ctvcccii the troughs, right acro^^ tho 
fnrinifo, 

C. C, Flne.^ and clnmnovia up wliicli the Hamos pass, Rurrouiidiag 
til" Pi ‘is. Tito cliutincvd hinukoii i*ut into tho big l>rick chiniiioy E* 

1 >, Tho iloor through Avhi^ h tiu- tiro stoked* 

K, Tiu' fMU liirtincc*chiniu< y, 

‘ r Ki.v hul ii in maces usnally f^tood in a row. The were filled 

' nh rls ui'onl and iron in alif inato layors, and phtstered over with the 
iinid fr+na 1 aighs of tlio SIli'IIuM k/rindsTOnos, This fusetl, and liecame 
MU -Thrill. V]}o pedfi wore roasted Irnni seven to ton (lays* 
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and forgo, the railway coin pan v n 
railhead. By 1871 Middlesbrougl 
In the eTrly ’seventies, the 
English iron trade was the 
^ greatest in the world; apart 
from our own demands, iron 
goods exported were valued, m 

1867, at £13,000,006. 

Hitherto, in the making of 
machinery, wood had been steadily 
replaced by metal, and that 
metal was iron. Steel was too 
dear to be used except for tlie 
finest tools and instruments, and 
for cutlery. Steel is iron which 
is first i>urified, to make it fiexible. 
and then recombined with certain 
1 on R of carbon to make it 


Fiu. 12.^ — Diagram ot a 
IJos.'^oiner Convertor. 

From ir, . 1 /. M'illio’n*, “ /n>N end 

'1r« converter can be tornea so 
as to lie on iU .side. O 
lieutc‘tl until tilt: hDUij^ 

is red-hot. niid then turned 
until the line tr-c is liuri/.ontal. 
The inelted meta! >s then 
i>oiired in at tho spout a. J te 
air-blust is then turned on. and 
the converter turned uprifiht , 
us in the figure. The air t» 
blown tlirough tho hole su <, 
d-e and the blast is strong 
enough to keep the nietnl tVoIii 
running through them. After 

..I, (lilt 20 luitiutcs the eon- 
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brought to Sheffield to be “ converted.” The making of the 
steel, and the working of it into cutlery were the old Sheffield 
trades, and they went on prosperously in this period. 

For a long time, inventors had been trying to use the 
rough English ores for steel, and had indeed produced a ty^pe 
of steel which was so brittle as to be useless. But in 1856 an 
English engineer, named Henry Bessemer, invented a new 
process, in whicli iron could be converted much more cheaply 
into steel than ev'er before. The molten pig-iron was poured 
into a huge vessel called a convertor, and then, from beneath, 
air was sprayed or forced upwards in countless streams, and 
removing from it carbon and other impurities. Heiuy 
Bessemer erected steelworks in Sheffield and was able to 
undersell other manufacturers by £20 a ton. ilany makers 
paid him for licence to use his process, and the age of 
steel ” began. 

Tlu‘ Bessemer product was not as hard as pot steel, for 
it contained less earbem. But it eost about a Cjuarter the 
price. Tims, as it was lum’e durable and harder than iron, 
and elieaper than pot sti'el, it served excellently for rails, 
machitierv, and plates, llit wet'ii lS(iU and 1870 it was made 
(jn a large scale in England only, and all the other countries 
bought it frinn us. 

ni. Tut; Life of the Wouker 

Turning from the indu-ifry tn tlie worker, we lind that 
between tin; vear," iiiid IS7.”> there was still a marked 

4 . 

line* brt tlic i^killrcl and the unskilled labourt^r, 

Writin^^ uf Loiulon litV alaiut iy5lk Henry Maylunv described 
ila" fliiTcreiua' thus : 

" 1 u froni ;>)viilrd ttT>ortitivo of tho West to tho 

ii,-,Kil[ibl wmlciiian of tlir Mast Krul , , . the moral and intellectual 
^ L;t! - M.J ^rcat tliat it as if \vc were in j± new land* * . * The 

tiiiisuU' me alnmst to a niao I'aHiot f lolit ii-ians, * • , Tlic unskilled 
hitfuais as vat, ui'c at' \in[tahtiaal as footmen ! 
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The skUled worker was ofte.i fairly comfortable. Com- 
nared with his father's fare about 1840, his own, about 18,0. 
las good, A tailor, in 1830, fold bow bis diet was juamly 
bread and tea, onions, cheese, and portei , a cari 
the same. In 1843, sugar wa.s a lu..ury ^ - 

neople, and clothes were still very clear. ’ 

piiees of food were falbiig ; the .skilled man got us ' 

■ ind sugar, and hot -- ^ g'.rml. 

with potatoes on Sunday.. a.s 

facturers were beginning to make I ,sviuMii^ive. 

shoddy, and factory-made boots were growing ^ ^ 

This improvement in comfort was part > t nc 

of prices that followed free 

due to the increase of our productu , ] 

rue of wages * and par^ T 

trades, too, there was tor a wnon. t> . . 

T Yet many bad customs remained. To get 

union s room, and t!ir. y - eraulovers and 

For other men, publicans often kept U. . ^ • 

meirtheir neigbboorbeod. lu 1802 an observer wrote . 

“ There is a great deni of of public- 

present system of the register are . . . not always the 

houses. The first named cu ed publicans’ best customers, 

first on the list, but -U ^""r* 

and . , . men going I® *'*®j Youni/ men coming up from the 

comUrr.o*l«nt«°roUs to' work, go otraight to a l.ouao of call.” 

Moreover, masters often paid wages late on Sedf^ay “ 
public-house, and of thU. the wiser men complained > . 

. iftaK-l*)02 as a staiviarii, the rise it'us 

• Taking the wages paid m ISJS-uu- us 

asjollows: 

100 = u»aj/r^ Miniiig. Cottou. Woollens. 

• BuIWIub. Engineer- Iron ana AiminK. 

lug. Steel. 

1848-52 50 bO 03 

1858-02 08 -2 70 98 

1808-72 <7 
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If t-lie search for employment lasted longj the man s 
savings went, then his goods, and last his tools. Mayhew 
met a carpenter in a night refuge, who said to him i 

“ 1 liave been out of work nearly three montlis. . . . The last job 
I had was at Cobliam, in Surrey, doing joiner's work, and bt^mess 
with my master got alack, and I was discharged. Then I made my 
way to London, and have been about from place to place ever since, 
endeavouring to get work from every one I knew or could got recom- 
mended to. But 1 have not met with any success. Well, sir, I have 
been obliged to part with all I liad, oven to my tools. . . . 5ty tools 
aro pawned for 10,^., and my clothes are all gone- The last 1 had to 
part witli was my rule and chalk line- . . - It is now three weeks since 
the last of my things went* and after that I have been about the streets, 
and gone into bakers* shops and asked for a crust* 

In those days, old age and siekiiess had to be met from a 
mail's omi resources. Thrifty men joined provident societies, 
and those who belonged to trades unions got some benefits, 
but only very few were membei-s of- a union. Many had no 
chance of providing for themselves. Mayhew asked an old 
bootmaker what he would do if he fell ill. “ Oh, bless you,” 
he replied, “ there’s nothing but the parish for us.” A 
cabinet-maker, sixty-three years old, told him, When I m 
past work, or can’t meet witli any, there’s nothing but the 
workhouse for me.” 

Even for tlie employed and thrifty man, life was difficult 
in two new wavs. With tlie new, swift machines, the chances 
of aceitlents liecame much greater. Secondly, the prospects 
of rising in a trade became slighter and slighter. A man 
might become a foreman, or one in a hundred might become 
a maiiagci', But to be a snioll master, competing against 
taetorv work, was a inisiTablo lot. On the whole, in 1875 
!lu‘ owners of capital and the classes of labour were drawing 
' O'tlier than ever apart. 
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CHAPTER IV 


iJNGLlSH INDUSTRIES AND THE LIFE OF THE WORKER 

. (1875-1925) 

I. English Industries (1875-1925) 

During the last fifty j'^ears, the Industrial Revolution has 
been completed in Britain. In the trades in which machinery 
was already in use in 1875, it has developed much further ; it > 
has also captured practically all other trades. The_fost 
result has been that the amount of machinery has increased 
vastly, and engineering has therefore become the master 
trade of modern times. In the second jdace, the extension 
of the Industrial Revolution has meant a vast increase in the 
demand for iron and steel, wherewith to make the new 
machines. Lastly, for long yea re there was a similar growth 
of the demand for coal, until recently the one ultimate source 
of power, 'riui.i, since 1875, the engineering, metaland coal- 
mi ni[ig trades have come forward into the very front rank. 

Already by 1875. trade after trade was becoming dependent 
uM tin* eiigineer. For example, joiner s work had alivays 
sreMiiod speeially uiiaiiitcd to power-driven machinery, and 
vet . after’ 1 850 , it iimlerwi'nt the common change. In the mid- 
Itith eetitury. tlie steam-dri\’en circular saw was being per- 
i'l r-u-iL iLiaiiy I’ajud, powerful planing machines were being 
itiuhv and small maehiiie.'^, working with low power, could 
I laaight tpiiie rhea ply, to saw. to plane, to cut mouldings, 
.,11 1 t'l iiinrti'^e.'' All these were coming into use in largo 

^ fiiOtfisc M /iJ ttrn of tvood loj (t piX>j^citO}h frovi 

Hih, a noiiii tfi’ 
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II • » and bv about 1880 , even in the 

workshops m the se\ enties, aiiu , • , hnilt 

country towns, steam joineries were beginning to be ^ 

rame ill raiJidlv, and at tlie present 


matte tibout IH05» 
us dcscrilx^d by 


The .ussistent ..s 8U.-V 

The siiino simple aruioLtm'-i 

iiLsjiector* 

day, most of tlie woodwork arc 

chairs and tables, is sliaiied b; 

century ended it had become r 
in which men 
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from about 210,000 in 1891, to over 740,000 in 1907. More- 

J 

over, the different branches of engineering were no^p definitely 
■ becoming separate trades.* In old days, in the ’fifties and 
' later, engineering firms often took in almost any kind of work, 
even though each firm usually had some special fine of its 
own. For e.xample, as late as 1880, Gimson’s of Leicester 
did general engineering as well as special work in making 
knitting machinery. In the ’fifties, therefore, a man was 
trained as a general engineer, and could then be put to almost 
any job. But with new inventions and the increase in the 
number of machine tools, men had to learn new types of 
work ; for example, this happened when electrical engineering, 
and later the work of petrol -motors grew to a large scale. By 
the nineties, too, the engincermg trade unions were refusing 
to allow a imin to go from one type of machine to another. 
All this changed the actual work in the shop.s. The groups 
of workmen were altering. There was still, it is true, in some 
works one gioup of hand workers, the smiths, employed for 
instance in locomotive- building works. But the fitters were 
already a .‘^('parate group, formed in the previous period. 
Tlieir work was to put together parts made by other men. 


** 1*1 the fitting sheds are lathes, largo and small, machines for 
slotting, ^liarfHTiLT, and drilling, punches and shears, and liydraulic 
tackle* There are liundn.'ds of yards of steel shafting, pulleys and 
wlieols intnnnenihlr, atid miles of holt age* * * * The space hetvvocn the 
l1aor and the muf seems to be ontiroly occupied with swiftly revolving 
wheels and belts. The wheels revolve almost without sound, the 
shafting turns itnd sjiins silently. The greatest noise is made by those 
wlio are busily cliipping at the benches.” 


The 1 toiler- tnakeis, both rivetters and platers, worked in 
a regular pamlenujnimn, the cra.shing of hammers on boiler 
plates lilfi’idly doafening the ordinaiy hearer. Tw’o other 
Mjiu classes were the turners anri the machinemen. The 
■<iiini‘r.s worked at the lathes which spun awa 3 ' quieth' and 

I t':. cleclrirai tcork, hcotnodve ami railira^ u'ork, 

iin tdi-' tfi’h II til induftricis. 
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ceaselessly, driven by power ; and the niacbinemen worked 
the different machine tools, such as the drilling machine and 
the slotting press. The pattern-makers, who made the 
shapes on which iron castings were formed, were also an oltl 
group, but for them, as well as for all the rest, a much higher 
degree of accuracy in work was demanded than of 
Just as the railway^ men had to learn to keep time. >o the 
‘ engineers had to learn to keep measure. 

, “ Havo everything accurate. . . Work 

where parts havo to ht together. Let your - ^ , ollin-^o witii a 

not IgJ. Lot your circle be a circle, tuul not a di-'-toitctl cllip. 

hump on ono side/" 

So said a manager to his men. Gradually, because the nun 
learnt to be accurate, it became possible to make staiulan 
patterns and interchangeable parts, and thus tti it pan 
machinery even in remote, isolated places. CultitaU 
orders for standard patterns, and make as many things 
as possible at one time” counselled a manager m 
Such methods saved time, and thus increased um output, 
until before 1914 it reached liugc dimensions, 
f But the change altered the position of the men. Hie} 
had le.ss initiative than before. Tliey no\y showed then ski 
in their exactness, and in the cleanies.s nitli uhicli t ay 
followed the complicated drayvings sent (U)wn from t ie 
drayving office. Most of all this change fell ujion tlu f 
man. Earlier, the foreman actually corrected a \Miikuu 
drawing or put in a detail, if he thought lit. But by 
’nineties, a good engineering firm kept technical diaught^na n 
so expert that their drayyungs had to be folloyved abs»oluty y 
by the men at the benches. So the foreman lost sonu o 
. his old technical authority. ‘‘Now, they are simply goo( , 
steady, reliable workmen, advanced to a highei jtosition, 
said a master. But the foremen yvere still the rulers of ( i< 
shop, still engaged and dismissed men, ami still 

o 

s, vn. 
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places fixed the scale of pay at which a newcomer began work. 
Firms often expected the foreman to rule the men altogether, 
without intervention from the employer. One master said . 

If tho foreman is not a masters man rather tlion a men s man, 
the sooner lie leaves the workshop the better for the master- 

r 

Had a workman of 1850 revisited his shop in 1910, he 
would doubtless have been partly pleased and partly puzzled. 
Shops were now far better built and equipped, airier and 
lighter, better warmed, and better ventilated. Wages had 
risen steadily. But the pace in the shops, and the pressure 
on the men to get on with the work, had quickened wdth the 
machinery. Besides, the old fellow would have found that 
the work on the benohes was verj' exact, and that the drawings 
lying about were very, complicated. He would have seen 
machine.s that he did not understand, and felt perhaps that, 
old skilful worker as he was, he was almost like a beginner here. 

Tlio great development of steam -worked industry was 
inevitably accompanied by a vast growth of coal-mining. 
As power-driven machines came into every branch of work, 
coal became more and more the foundation of our daily 
labour anti our daily comforts. Before 1914 the numbers 
cmi>love(l in our coal trade liad increased more than those in 
our cotton, woollen, iron, or .steel manufactures, and more 
tlian in any great trade except engineering and transport 
\A'ori;. H<'nce, ’wIkui any important question affecting coal 
mines amso, it concerned the wiiole nation far more than it 
v'ould luavc ^lone in iSoO, The following table shows the 
ciuuige ill 1 1n; out put of ihiglish coal between 1870 and 1909 : 



1 Ifi'- r.ks-ifMl ill j 

!5m r.K. 

i i 

! 

I on:- t'ou8UiTivd at tioiiit’. 

Tuna t'unsumecl abroad 

1 '-“O 

! j 

1 h b 

rr. . . 1 

I 

'.Hi.dOU.OUO 

1 

1 

1-1,000,000 

1 f 

i .(ptMl, 0(111 

X early l-m,noO,UU(t | 

3!).000,000 

: V ■ 'k [ ’ 

n !0.( ^00 : 

! 

1 S^.anu.ono : 

CPvor 83,000,000 
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Thus England was using, in 1909, nearly twice as much ) 
coal as she had used in 1870. By 1909 also we "cre selhng 
nearly six times as much ai.road as we had doirn m 18,0^ 
Our coal ships from the Tyne, the Clyde, or Car i , ' 

over the world. Norfhuinherland and Durham, S 
Wales and Lanark, provided their cargoes. Two 
accounted for this great export. JIany foreign natio . ■ 

instance, in Spain, in Italy, in SonO. 

their ncwfactories and railway's. Secoiu y.asou 

I wr 1890, our steamers carried more of the world s goo Is 
tin ever, and to supply their needs, coaling stations had to ^ 

be established all over the world. nroducino 

In such good times, eolliery owners aimed at prodnein, 

as much coal as they could. As the older, easier seams were 

worked out, engineers went farther and 

To meet the dangers of this state of afTiurs, Icgi la ion bee, 

Vrom 1911 onwards all managei^ h< '1 

ZTJtttZ laid down in the Coal Mines Act of that 
y ar. This Act prescribed the pereentage of oxygen win h 

T-led for in one colliery in Yorkshire there an- 
•11 miles of coal face, B miles of mam roads, and side n aB 

7 • ■ the total up to 20 miles; and every horse and 

bringii^o 1^1^^ 1 . . omiiiitr the con- 

r liffht has to be counted m amoiip, t Orr 

every „ uence of this Act, collieries must now 

suiuers. In consul expensive to 

::::;t::iur ind so the ..auiage 

pylbcnnistpowe.^— 

"and are propelled to the 

^i> - - 

ei ; thl wbs, hauled still by power, and in some eollierie.s. 
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the full tubs are removed from the cage and the empties are 
pushed on by mechanical rams. At Astley Green in Lanca- ^ 
shire, in 1913, eight tons could be raised 2628 feet in 60 \ 
seconds, and the emptying and reloading of the cage took ^ 
only about 5 seconds morCp 

At the pithead also the work is carried on nowadays with 
far more equipment than formerly. Besides, uses have been , 
found for small coal and coal dust, which in 1870 were mostly , 
wasted. At Barnsley, in Yorkshire, the work at the surface 

is thus described : 


“ The great superstructure at the pithead roceh^ 

300 wheeled tubs of coal an hour. . . . The cage of 3 decks makes 50 
draws an hour, the operations of loading ascending, 
descend! 11 " occupying practically no more than one minute. The tubs, 
I'T, d IK, talliod »nd weighed by the men's dotegate or 

olioclovcigliman and by the managoment. They 

linos to a kind of cradle in which the tub la inverted so that ite <=ontente 

fall into the screening department below. The empty ^ib is 

out by the succeeding full one. and the screened coal w SP^^^OD- 

timiouslv in a thin layer on broad travellmg c^fu y 

look for and pick out the shale and inferior cool from 

material, hastily throwing it out. . . . .Vfter passage 

machinorv to sift out the nut cool from the small, the is picked 

up bv conveyor buckets, and conducted aloft to the troughs of the 

huso' washing chamber .... and the result is to produce 

coal and ' smudge.’ * For the smudge formerly thoro was only one 

dost iiiat ion — tlio pit-hi 11.” 


Now, liowcver, nt Barnsley and m many other places, 
the smudge Ls made into coke. Part of it is also used to 
feetl gas-engiiu*.s which make all the electricity for the colliery. 
In tlic jtroccss, tar and ammonia are formed, and chemists 
cm])l(\vc<i at tlic collicrv make valuable oils and crystals 
irniii them, in their laboratory at the pithead. 

Ill tht' ’nineties, many mines were well supplied with 
ina' iiinerv driven bj^ steam, installed at great cost. But as 
• I ■ftrical engineering developed, this new power was appUed 
iM mining, and colliery owner.*, who could afford to install it, 


* M the vi r>f fine coal dunt wa^ihed off the larger pkces. 


T 
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began to use it. Once installed, electricity makes for economyi 
in the working of the mine, and it is cheap to produce from 
spare waste coal. But every such change means that fresh 
capital must be spent. Therefore, on the whole, it ls now the 
great companies, like the Cambrian Combine, that do best ; 
lesser pits, owned by men of small means,* cannot be equipped 

and altered in this expensive way. 

The effect of these changes on tlie lives of the men has 

varied very much. The actual work of coal hewers, lying in 
the deep places of the mine, “ howking out ” the coal, cannot 
alter much. Yet they arc affected by some changes m the 
general routine. In most districts, the woiking hours . ‘ 
now shorter.. JUners had once opiiosed the limitation o 
boys’ hours, for fear lest their own work should he curtailci 
and their wages lowered. Yet after about 1870 they were 
bcgiiming to want a working day of eight houm only. By 
1890, the Miners’ Federation, tlie great union of miners 
trades unions, had decided in favour of tins plan, and lom 
that time onwards tried hard to induce 1 arliamciit to make 
it compulsory. But it was not until 1908 that they ; 

This was because the miners of Norlhumhcr am am ur i 

opposed the eight hours’ day ; it would not lit m 
customary horns of work, and it was longer han the hours 
that thej were actually working, for they had non g 
condition for themselves. 'To other districts, it was a g 

'““Long the men. too. there are other elianges. For many 
years, in charge of each “ district ” of a mine, 

a collier, promoted from the lOH Pailiament 

responsible for the safety of his ■ 

enacted that each deputy mus i 
hold a certificate. Moreover, the i 

' I aiill ventilated only tht 

* In 1876 many pita in iiouth h « 
aitnple Jumaca at the foot of an air-ehajt. 
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duty of judging the state of the roof, inspecting the ventila- 
tion, and ascertaining the presence of dangerous gas. Thus 
the modern staff, with manager, under^ manager and deputies, 
all to some extent trained and tested, contrasts strongly with 

that of fifty years ago. 

The vast increase in the making of machinery was 
rendered possible by the improvements in steel-making 
which had marked the preceding period.* The Bessemer i 
process brought great prosperity, and Bessemer converters 
are still in use to-day. Also, by 18S0, another method ivas 
well established in English works. It is called the Open- 
liearth or Siemen’s-Martin process, and w'as invented in 1867. 
As late as 1903, two-thirds of the English steel was made in' 


this way. 

But there was one great draw'back, both to the Bessemer 
and to the Sieraen’s-Martin process. Much iron ore con- 
tains pho.sjdionis, and such ores make brittle, useless 
steel, unless the phosphorus can be driven out. Neither 
])racess did this, and consequently, for both, only the pure 
ores, such as come from Sweden and from Spain, could be 


used. Ores from (ieveland and from many Continental iron- 
tietds were useless. " There is a fortune waiting for the man 
who can find out how to dephosphorize iron in the Bessemer 


process.” saitl u leetiirer at the Birkbcck Institute in London, 
ill ISfiS. Among th(‘ students, was a young man named 
!>i(lnev Thomas, a ckrk at Stepney Police Court. In his 
sehooklays at Dulwich l'olieg<‘, he hud gained a great love of 
‘•cietice, and now lie atlemled evening classes, and worked alone 
ill. Ills lx tl room, where he had rigged up a sort of laboratory, 
tmons'^ed 1)V tlie leetnrers words, he concentrated on the 


’'nil)ii*m of driving out tlic pliosjdiorns from the iron during 
d;r .het'l-innking proec.^s. He .spent all his holidays at iron 
liiai st( id works, Ity lie liad guessed that the difficulty 


* .S'l i* ( ’liOjK III, 
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arose because the Jf ^..Ul in its chemical 

cheap, durable hr.ck 

composition. U ,,.1 

phosphorus of the 

formed phosphoric acic . -Ijosphorio acid was driven 

two acids wu. uot cmnh^nc the 

back into tb« „,tcrial which would soak u,, 

converter be line ^ ^ flifiicultv. Such a material 

the acid, there would be chemical sul).stanccs, 

must belong to -phomas had a cousin wlio 

the basic substances ' ' by his aid te,sts 

was a works-chemist m Sou \\ 

were made in real conver p,,,) he spent 

provided by Thomas a ^ materials. 

aU his savings on fresh ones ■ 

At last he found one , that h . ,,y 

was, in addition, cheap. mastered dephos- 

1878 Thomas could proic ■ ,j,.p 

phorization. A‘ «-V:“ il" ironworks, t at Middles- 

manager of thcKoc sow _ convcrtcr.s. If 

brough, was pei-suadcd Cleveland phos- 

Thomas’ claim were welH ^ ^p„,„w or 

phorio ores would be j^,,. ,p„^. Very soon, iron 

of Swcden.l It wU3 uot regions of pliosphorm 

and steel makers fioi ‘ wnaiancH Belgium and Germany 

pres-Vorkshire and the > ' J „cw process and 

were travelling to Jlid.Ueshioug ,,„pl„yed both in 

obtain the right to use i . ^pj m-day it is used 

Open-hearth and ,ar, the last of the great 

almost «''-y';';;;“^r,,,.,„auing. , „ 

improvements in sue ,„W,„a« i» >‘noilu' 

^ Sec jJr 71* 
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Its great importance was, that it brought back the poor 
ores into use. This meant a cheapening of steel, and a great 
extension of its use. So much additional iron was now 
needed that, since 1880, we have gradually imported more 
and more iron ore, until by 1903, nearly half of all that we 
used was brought from overseas. The invention meant, too, j 
that certain of our oum iron-fields leapt forward in importance, 
and those the very ones which had for a time declined, because | 
of the character of their deposits. Gradually, South Wales, ^ 
Western Scotland and Cleveland came to be the greatest 
English sources of supply. In 1903 Cleveland supplied more ] 
than one-third of all our native iron ore. The effect can be ' 
seen to-clay in such a town as Middlesbrough. In 1871 it 
was a place of 39,000 people. In 1907 it had over a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Writing in that year, Lady Bell, the 
wife of a great iron- master, spoke of the constant stream of 
workmen who kept coming into the town from other districts, 

not onl 3 ^ in one j'car, but year after j’ear. 

The development of steel meant the decay of the trade in 
iron goods whicli had hitherto been centred in South W^ales, 
in Staffordshire, and on the north-cast coast. In South 
Wales it dital awaj^ and steelworks sprang up. In Stafford, 
forge after foi'gt* was closed down. On the north-east coast, 
steel processes lu'iian. In 1912 it was said, The total out- 
put of finished iron in the United Kingdom is now what the 
.Midlands alone {wodueed in the 'eighties.” 

II, Tnji: Accu.MfLATioN or Capital (1875-1925) 

Jti this period, the mod for capital in industrj^ increased 
fa .-ter than Ijefore. Two causes contributed to this; one t 
■’.as Ihe eontimud introiiuctitui of new machinerjs the other 
■iViK the world-wide extension of trade, bringing heavy 
(•x[>ensos for truiisfioi’t, advertisement, and agencies. 


1 

t 
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But between 1875 and 1914. the savings of the nation 
grew, as the following table shows • 


Deposits ill Post O nice 
S&vitiKi^ BaiiKS. 


Deposits iu Frieiiiily 
Societies. 


Deiiosils ilk iitiikks in 
EnBiuiitl tui'l Wales. 


£ 

1881 Over 80,000,000 

1891 „ IU.000.000 

1901 „ 192,000.000 

1907 209.000,000 


Nearly 14,000,000 
Over * 20.000,000 

43.000. 000 

57.000. 000 

fe V ” 


Over 

Nearly 

Over 


^ 1 


£ 

272.000. 000 

428.000. 000 
i;33.ttoo,ooo 

770.000,000 


PeoDle wanted interest on these savings, and .vere ready 

^ Since 1862, under the Law of Linn e 

to invest montj * ^ iii s'lfp form 

LiabUitv joint-stock companies had been a fanly safe Ic _ 

, ^4 f For this law limited the responsibility of 

of investment. Lor this provided that 

* 1 1 iVip amount of feiiarej piu 

eaeh share iq registered. Hence there was a great 

the conipanv were clulv WMioroas 

• kp number of ioint-stock companies, \\heitas, 

s:”‘rxr.r.,r. - 

4000 were >'cgiste>-c ..artners, still sprang up, 

Innirimr to one family, or xo a ^ 

^ ® 4 ^ 1 +ltPr« are many private firms at present. But 

«dtab!lity company has become gradually the most 

“"™Xlt7eompa„ies helped to make goods cheaper, 
'heeause the compand 

trified private 

r.;:, “f sp ^2 
z zzTiZzixz SI- .rt 

recent machinery. .^...vnf icturers 

To meet the constant lowering of prices ‘ 

were driven to two expedients, from about 189o onwaids. 
rThe^mt place, managers and directors sought for economy. 
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But often they were paying others for certain ^ 

manufacture, and the profits on those steps could be saved 
if they took over the whole process themselves. For instance, 
in 1850, and long after, in the making of steel goods, each 
process on the steel ingot was in the hands of a separate firm. 
At Sheffield, rolling, tilting, and shearing, occupied three 
separate groups of owners ; and steel goods could on y e 
made up by those who had paid an owner from each group. 
But after 1875, under the pressure of the need for economy, 
many manufacturers and companies reverted to an older 
form of ownership, which had been characteristic of much 
earlier times. Tliis was the form in which one employer or 
firm carries on all the processes required in the making of the 

product, from beginning to end. 

Tills plan forms a great contrast, to the minute specializa- 
tion of ownership characteristic of the earlier period of the 
Industrial Kevohition. Messrs Bolckow-Vaughan began 
their works at Middlesbrough,* in 1831, merely as iron- 
smelter.s. But to-day they undertake every single step in 
the maUiiiL^ of steel goods, from the mining of the ore to the 
dc.spateli of steel rails or plates. Instead of buying coal 
from otlu-r owners, tbey Imve obtained collieries of their 
own ; instead of buying nuLehinory from engineering firms, 
they have foundries and simps of their own, where thej 
make all tlieir own machines and engines of every kind, for 
iron-mine ami mill and coal-pit. Instead of buying limestone, 
to provide llie materials for the Thomas process, they are 
tlimnselves quarry ma^t-i-s. In the iron and steel trades m 
iKuticnlar. Dus sort of union of works has become fairly 

f 'MlSlll'ril ilhoUt 

M'he -eeond expedient iulo}.ted by manufactm-ers was the 
.eviv al of an older arraneemeut. About 1S90, English tradei-s 
ill some industries werr cuiuyveting against one another 


^ p. 71 , 
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so closely that their profits wore almost notliing. 'I his 
was the case in the South Wales eoal tiailt, anil \<i> 
many owners saw tliat if they all agreed together only to 
produce a certain amount of eoal in the jiai. tlu\ ^ 
keep the price from dropping to the lowest sum any hard- 
pressed owner would take. They did not wish to force the 
prices of coal up so high that no om uould bur i . ^ 

wanted to keep it at a level which gave a moderate proht . 
Hundreds of years before, in the Middle Ages, a ^ 

been carried on on this plan of the - fair price. tiNcd by the 

masters in their guild or by the maroi of the to\ n. - 
over, in the coal trade, just this i-lan e.xaetly had leen 
carried out for yearn by the owners of the Tync.ide eolherus. 
They used to arrange the output for each colliery, and t 
prices to be charged, periodically. This agreement « as eal 
the Newcastle Vend, and it had ruled the northern coal t ade 

from 1787 to 1844, when it Hnally ‘ 

Mr. Thomas » proposed to the South \ a es m . . 

Association, that they should all agree together to >">■“ 
output to an amount e.s.imate,l ; bu, ihe more 
coalowners would not agree to do it. dust .i loi 
time, most makers of sewing thread <11.1 

with the great firm of d. & 1>. am t .i eomb.md 

firms have .secured nearly a monopoly ol ^ 

sewing cotton. Such unions are eallei 

“ Combines.” t .s r i ...wrr.io for 

•' Trusts are greatly dreaded by most hug is i ' > ’ 

they fear that any monopoly will gradually raise I 
■ iimerlea, combines have proved very daogeious -d m ' ■ 

Yet, in the years before the War. not ‘•‘3 " 

firm root in English trade, ami the diuign ".is 

* Later, Lord Jthondda. i{rii‘ifotd 

t Other examples are to in 

ffiade in 1897 by ifi€ nnton oj ftttr j J 
and in ihe tobacco trade a. 
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felt. Since the War, there have been many amalgamations 
1 of firms* 

Even before the War, however, some combinations were 
beginning to leap over national boundaries, and became 
w'orld combines.* But as the organization of capital becomes 
world- ivide, so, too, must the organization of labour. This 
is being attempted in one branch of the lieague of Nations 
the International Labour Organization. Delegates repre- 
senting both employers and employed, from each country 
belonging to the League, meet annually, and try to reach 
agreements which shall be enforced in all the lands. In 
1919, they tried to obtain the assent of the thirty-nine states 
from which they came to rules limiting the work of women 
and children, and reducing men’s hours. It may be that 
such understandings, enforced, as they are bound to be, by 
all the States of the League, may give labour international 
cohesion and strength. For while trade and its great organiza- 
tions pass fully into world-ivide aethfity, labour cannot staj' 
behind. 

111. Tki: Life uf tue Worker (1875-1925) 

During this period, jirofound changes came about in 
working-class life. In the first place, the w'orkman was 
more than ever before in danger of accident. In 1897, 
40,000 accidents were n ported to the factor}' inspectors, and 
new classes of workers were constantly coming into the 
I danger zone. In case of accident men needed help, and in 

I !87,o some only of the trade unions provided it, for it was 

j tiistly. In 1876 George Howell proved to a Committee of 

I file Hou.^e of Comnifni.'i that the sums paid for accident 

ij iii'>m'ance cnnstituted a lieaw tax on the men’s earnings. 

I I 

1; * i'or itk<(otK'e. in 1902, t!ir. fjnol Encjli^h Tobacco Coaifein^, the 

httptrial 'J^obacco Company^ fniitrd irith ihc great j4j/icncan Cowi&ifif, 
j' tbi. Aftt^'ricaji Tobacco Cotnjfuny. d'tw tobacco trade of the world is 

]' lanji ly t ootroUtd by this huge alliance. 


1 
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The Amalgamated Society of Engineers Imd paid £25.000 
in twenty-five years, although the increasmg danger actually 
forced the men to be more careful. A generation earlier 
hardly any unions had put by any money at all against 
aeeidents. In two ways, however, the workmen are now, ^ 
better protected. First, there are now many more ■ 

of factories and workshops than there were n. 18 lO. Secondly, 
the law has given the workman a definite claim to eompen. a- 
tion for aeeidents. Until 1880, he had no real e hance of 
compensation from his employer except m the way of charity 
In 1880 an Act gave him power to sue c ma. , 
was 60 costly, that few workmen undertook it, i - 

in certain trades* employee were iiiiulc 

extent of having to pay half wages for all ace^ nts^ B> t 

DtvKiU nvisters ‘?imply coul«l not pay tht lc„ 
many small masters, sMiupijj inv 

nensation and others were very unwilling to emp oi any 
pensaxiori, auu. 

but quite young, vigorous men. * 

a real chance to get their compensation, an • ^ 

whole found ruinous by employers. In 1000 a les i - c 
wnoie louiiu ,,-„,kt'r to claim compensation. 

• enabled almost every kmd ch iiice also 

. The coming-in of niaeliincry wrought a ‘ « 

.1 *11 1 to tllO llIlSKliICCl- t- 

in the relation of the sk.Uerl worker to tji 

merly there had been --'“'i; ^e 

hostility, betueen t hi the ’nineties, 

trades, for mstanco, m the ly • - 

But in most a ebaiige B.e unskiiied. 

port services, there were „ ,e„m of 

In factories the mael.ines :^"'',,.iall n.ael.i.ics 

skilled and unskilled men " orkmg togc ^ 

were often by “ ™aii engineers. 

These men became semi-sKiue pvistence. 

the aristocracy of labour,” reoogn./ed the.. 

i I work mining, erujmrcnnfj, and 

* Railway, Jariory, 1900. 

buiidiny. To these agricultural u-orL 
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Thus the labourers were falling into distinct grades. In 
the building trade alone, bricklayers’ labourers, masons’ 
labourers, plasterers’ labourers, and painters’ labourers were 
really specialized iJaen, often with much skill. Yet they 
suffered from the fact that their wages were not enforced by 
a union, and so varied in amount, even from one firm 
to another. In 1900, however, many a semi-skilled man 
lived in the same sort of house, on about the same income as 
Ills skilled neighbour. Jforeover, he could shift from one 
trade to another, a thing no skilled man could do. 

About the year 1900, life among the most prosperous 
'*arti*zans was very fairly comfortable. A certain foreman, 
‘ " for example, Imng in York,* earned 38s. a week. He was 
married, and had six healthy children, the eldest just about 
to leave school, the jmungest just old enough to begin it. 
This was the most expensive time in fatnily life, and yet this 
family lived inoderutclj' well. 


'• Tho Itouse contains four rooniti, tiio trout door opeiiinc straight 
into tho parlour. Tho yanl atid sanitary eonvonionco at tho hack are 
shared witli one other lionsc, but there is a water tap and sink in tie 
Sicn. Tt.e iviit is U. a week. The iiunily have plenty of gooti food. 
'I’he goods m-o brought in .at tho end ot the week, and JIrs. 1. makes 

her own breaiL” 

Breakfast nearly always inolmled bacon ; at rlinncr, there 
was meal and ptuUUng for all ; for tea, Mrs. P. often made 
cakes and seones. and for supjier she cooked a bit of fish, or 
sMiiie otluT ivlisli. (iccasionally th(‘y aP had fruit. It was 
thi- ij< lining of imported meat, and fruit, and the cheapening 
of imports sueli as lea and sugar, that made .such house* 
K'‘eping possililc. .^lorco\ tu', a laniily like the 1 . s often 
nuiiiagt'fl a wei'k s Intliilay away from home, during the year. 
l-:xi;ep1 tor til is, tu' never, life was le.ss rich in cheap amuse- 
•uiits than it is mov. IMays and theatres had grown very 





/ ^ .s'f hif . 


i^fnrnirtA: 


- i^orertif : a of Tou n 
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dear, and even as late as 191S there were very few einenms, 
and few gramophones and no wireless receivers. 

Illness, or lack of work, could break up this prosiurnty. 
Employment also was very uncertain. It was still true in 
many trades that the foreman engaged a man, and could 
discharge him at the end of the current week. In the Loudon 
building trade, in 1895, there were actually skilled jo .s 
which could be ended by an hour s notice on eithei side. 
One London carpenter had made seventy -nine cian is 
32 years. Indeed, for carpenters constant change was a mos 
a tradition of the craft. When out of work, the . kilk 
worker in 1900 had only his trade union allowance to fall 

back on. Illness, too, even if it were not 

who was ill, meant a drag on the income, anil debt. O r 

woman, who had Hve children and a fairly steady 

35». a week from her l.i.shand, had biam ill a great deal. i 

summed up her life tliiis : 

( f ...tv- ntin voai-s lilessed with n lovely 
“ So hero I am, a woman of ^ oooasional of 

fomily, faced by a big but I must pay that tleht I 

tho use of my hands 1 war ]„id tlime new thesses in 11 years), 

owe. I would like mce clothes (1 to but suroly. 

but I must not liuve them ye^ ... 1 
and my heart grows lightoi. 

r\ -racT- Mf ihout £l a week for four or live people, 

On earningfct 01 about , 1 , 1 .. 

I 'Phis £1 wajje represented, rou^liiN , 

there was real poverty, mis xi « « 1 bi,rbf.st 

,, , f 41 „ ,in<MIIr‘d man who was not of tiic high . , 

the work of the un.'^^ua‘l , t 1 i. .. 

specialized class. In the toiviis. very rai^' d-d ' ' ' • 

have more than throe rooms. As for food. ; 

were the standing dislies tor breakfast, tea and ' 

oeeasional bneon, eggs «r kippers; a few 

daily “ ha’ppoth ” of fresh milk, hut comcnsci ii . 

bo found in each lionie. .Many a. wife managed a on. J^i 

Sunday dinner, and made out with baeoii oi 

• Fro,n .Uiuo-ailv.” /aiWVicd h, l/i« 

auild. 
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“ mvces Expenditure on clothing was very, very limited. 
Usually inonev for clothing had to be taken off the house- 
keeping allowance. One very capable woman described how 
■^he bought her clothes at jumble sales, or from the rag and 
bone man. who would sometimes take rags and bones instead 
of money. Then she uni.iekcd, washed and remade the 
stuff inti, dressc.s and coats for the children. To such a 
\ynnian a parish or chapel clothing club was a real help. 

[klnvv this cla.ss came the family of the casual labourer, 
livim: in utter poverty, in filthy, stinking, overcrowded 
liouse.-. feeding mainly on bread and tea, and ilressed in 
clothes u-hieh hail never been made for them, and whieli were 
worn ye-ar aft.'r year, until tliey grew dirty, threadl.are, and 
disnuiutable Lower in condition than even these occasional 
t;',... w..n. ,h..- vagrant people tvho lived o.t the very 

inarLnu. and .<cenied unable to do any work at any time. 

'rims, there were many grades of working-cla.ss life, and 
n moderately eomfortablc condition extended fairly widely. 
In ISSo. Sir Lobcrl CitTen ealeuiated the wages of all adult 

Ult*!! ' 'iU'! U ■ 


rUtleC 



■1; < > "J jH'i* lunt* 

1 ‘t U ' 1 'T j 

lUv 

1 1 1 1 ' i 1 - 



IrV, 

juiii 



"J 1 1< 


1 - ) £ 1 a \vvi*k an<l aWovu 

' 70 -1 por cent. 



,iutl 

A 1 ‘bi VI" 


1 1 1 ' K 

1 7 ’ i . , 1 

Wh-Ii 

Mr 

\ .SrcbolMU 

Uowntrei' made Ins inquiry into 

\\ 1 ‘rlxinii-* 


mill lit D ii is 

iw Vnrk in IShl*. he grouped the 

W L U'killL''-' 

‘ 1 ! l ^ 

, pi ij uilMt >ri 

liv iiici lines as tollows ; 



1 * nt i' ‘1 

a wl't'k 1'- I'eiit. 



1 ^ 

t.ei-, n-i’i 



T 

It, ill. ,, rl.jll .. 



t 1\ t'l' i’ ■ . 

■VJ •' .. 

1 1 1 * ■ 

V r ! 1 1 ! 

■■ )tf ill' ' 

ii. (itaiiL on the amount of goods 

I It ]\ shillini:. 'I'liese goods, and not 


i.t i 

t-iiight w 'ji 

' Sill 

1 " . 1 i 

, ..h ft 'Ceil '' I . 

r. |)i-cvcut tlie “ real wage ' of a 
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worker. In 1900, money wages in most trades had been 
rising for some time, as the following table shows. ^ 
average money wage paid in 1900 in each trade is reprcscn ei 
by tht figure 100, and the rates paid in other yeans are eom- 

pared with this. 


1880 

1890 

1900 


Money Wages, 1880-1900, 

IJuiltliDK Kogiuecrs. 

trades (UcwersJ. 

cr.- or-to 8S'05 

86*0 85 8*1 

100 100 100 


Cotton 

operative: 

8SC78 

100 


While the money wages were rising, thcii rial \alue 
increased because most articles of food and ^ othnig had 
become cheaper. This decrease m prices 
1895 In 1880, hi London, the (luartern loaf cost < Jrf., 

1890 6d , and in 1900, only ojrf. Sugar, too, cost id a .. 

in 1880, and Hd. only in 1900, and tea 
other things had fallen in price as well. But by a ho 
a areat change was becoming noticeable. With the coming 
of^thc ’0th century prices began to rise. For example, by 
1010 the quartern loaf had risen to .5Jd., and bacon cos 
IboutTthlrd more than it had done in 1895. One woman, 
looking back to about 1890, said, '■ I could 
dozen pounds of sugar for 1». 9d., now it is 4s., ” 

to many things.” By 19i;i, retail prices wcic about 1- i 

cent, higher than the old prices of 1901. 

Ill many trades, wages were st.h rising, hut non mij 

slowly. In 1918, »s far as could be known, ‘h’ ‘ 

wages was about 9 per cent, above the rates of 1 .101. ■ 

r cost of common food had inereasod fastciMhmi ii^c s 

earnings. The men in many of our great ^ ^ 

too. that while they were thus pmehed, Imsmess > 

war altered the whole 
of wo^ trade, and almost immediately began to aflect 
S. VII. 
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prices, wUoh rose rapidly. Some instances are shown in 

this list ; M«ca, i»20. 

per lb- 

hnported beef 6d, AbiutU^'4d. 

Kr:; :: ..>• -"r 

Sugar . . — ' - 

Clothing rose in cost, and the following list shows some 


changes : 


ilen’H flannel shirts 
Men’s working boots 
Women’s stockings 
Wornon's boots 
Boys’ shirts 
Children’s socks 


1914* 

1018. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

4 

0 

S 

21 

10 

10 

21 

7‘ 

1 

S 

3 

& 

11 

G 

22 

4 

2 

6 

4 

0 


0 

1 

10 


Prices went higher yet until 1920* 

While food and clothing were growing more costly, coal 
and gas, travelling, necessarj^ household supplies such as 
soap and matches, and even amusements and newspapers, 
were rising in price. Of the main kinds of working-class 
expenditure, only rents remained nearly at the pre-War 
level. This was only because, in December, 191o, the 
Government, in the Rent Restrictions Act, forbade the 
raisin" of rents of working-class houses, and enforced this 


law effectually. 

• The oust of food and clothing, fuel and rent, and the 
lesser items of insurance, travelling, repairs, and a few other 
things, make up “ the cost of living.” Between 1914 and 
Hl2n, the cost of living rose to an extraordinary degree. 
Tlie average rate of wages also rose, but as long as the War 
lasted the wages did not keep quite abreast of prices. After 


* The hprltuj of the year 11>20 u'os the dearest thm. The cau«M 
rrhich raised prkes during the War ivere still at work : tl^e were the 
rirtfYi/ shrinkage oj output of food and viatcnaU all over the world, the 
use. and difficulty of icorld transport, and, more tniportmU than ettner 
nf their all tlic (liffictilties of exchange, between one country and another, 
.iuK to lichniml money changes. With peace, too, came, the ccsstdwn of 
much wcJTT>nid emergency work, and of Govemmetd subsidies ur«* 
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I 1918 the rise of wages exceeded that of prices. These facts 
the following table shows. In either column, the figure 100 

represents the rates of I91‘l • ti. 

Gcuerul average of wages. 



100 

105-110 

115-120 

135-140 

175-180 

210-215 

200 

204 

197 

170 


1 i-nxit mi the whole somewhat ahead of 

Thus wages have kept on rae iwiuiv. o 

„rte, for those who have had full wages and f»U-t.mtMror^ 

But since 1921 very many famiUcs have not la le uicj 

of this, owing to the terrible shortage of employment uh.ch 

The War .^riod, ^vith all its fluctuations of prices and 
wanes has passed. Wages and prices alike have falhn 
somewhat. But one significant change seems to have taken 
;iee, During the War it was the wages o the ^or and 

less highly skilled workers which rose most. 1 n .\ • 

dfd Lt serve in the forces was maided or nun., ion 

work, for transport, and for farming ; regaidless o thu. 
skill therefore, all men, except farm workers, were wi p.u 
The’wives of the fighting men rcecived separation allowances 
wh eh they wore L to siiend. There was, moreover no 
Llploymcnt whatsoever. The result of tins was that, 

. I “ PriM'S an<l ll’nofs m thr. Untted 

Kingdom, 1914-1920, oy ^ /./ Ilaomr for the hnryclopadia 

Britannica (Jompnny, He . tnone / is nov: spent in dtjfercnt 

Ministry of Babwr, because he thinks money n / 

proportioi^ 
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in spite of the food shortage, for six whole years the chiltto 
of the poorer workers were better elothed and hetto fe 
than those of any previous generation. Before the Royal 
Commission on food prices, in 1925, workmg-olass women 
told how their menfolk were no longer satisfied with sloppy 
stews, but wanted good meat and vegetables. ThiK the ' 
struggle for the worldng-class woman is not easier than i 
was, for she has a double difficulty ; wages arc falling and 
she herself has better ideas of nourishing food and good 
clothing. But this is surely a change for the better. It 
should rear for England a stronger and healthier race. 
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CHAPTER V 


I>ILAND TRADE AND TRANSPORT 

I. Railways 

IK the period of great 

England -'0 
engineered fc ^ t„ s,.oiv 

^vagoii had earn lailwav Two inventions 

how these were ^ „,„ng which! 

brought tins about. Iht ^ ,„ils 

in early day.s horses pulled .V' .. j ,. ,„.,.e being laid 
had long been used, and now 

down, sometimes as competitois ^ftcr many 

invention was that of the steam j j, , ,„„tiv 

4^ Stcnlieiison had pertoctea mo locui 

eKpennimits, Geo^c SU, ^ 

beml hauling' wagons at Killingworth Colliery, near Neu ■ 

. ““-the first real - railway ” in our sense of I;- 
DarUngton and Stoekton Kaihiay, opener on ^„^,^.rs«l 

1825 . It was intended mmn^y or a goo s ^ ^ ___ 

‘’r" ‘"mb io traek, ;dueh any one might use on 
■engine. It ^^ab a puuu ..olliorv ownen5 sent 

ao.it For ei^ht years after 18i.) eointr} 

often forgot to light their larajis a . 

jogged along, they feU asleep, and .soineliines they 
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and trucks standing on the line while they went for a drink. 
In 1833, tired of accidents and quarrels, the company under- 
took the entire haulage. Hencefonvard, they used steam 

engines only. 

A change, too, took place with regard to passenger traffic, 
between 1825 and 1833. On the opening day in 1825, forming 
part of the fii-st train, was one “ coach ” for passengers, owned 
by the company. It was buUt and painted just like a road 
coach, but had grooved wheels winch fitted the rails. Any 
one might run such a coach along the track, on payment of 
tolls. The company’s coach plied to and fro, drawn by one 
horse, betw-ecn Darlington and Stockton. It bowled along 
faster than the four-horse mail coach, and the fare was but 
Id. a mile. The company’s directors never thought that 
passenger traffic w ould pa}"^ very w^ell ; hut soon there was 
need for a second coach. Then, in 182G, a woman innkeeper’ 
began to run another, and next, a Darlington man followed, 
suit. Before long, seven coaches were running. All charged 
low* fares, and made profits. The directors saw that passengers 
were actually increasing monthly. In 1833 they bought out 
all the private coach- ow ners. Then they sold the horses, 

and used only engines for passenger trains. 

The Darlington and Stockton RaiUvay liad opened on the 
old-fashioned plan. The first raihvaj* to aim at passenger 
ti'affic from the start w'as the Id.verpooi and ilanchester Une, 
designed by George Stephenson, and opened in 1S30. From 
the first, jiasseiiger trains ran regularly as w^'cll as goods trains. 
In 1 831, over 25li,0tl0 people travelled by the trains in six 
months. The trains were ebawn only by the company s 
engines. For these reasons, it may be called the first really 
iiiodei'n railway. 

From 1830 onw'ards. throughout the 10th century, the 
rail wav lines of England were extended in all directions. The 
following table illustrates their growth : 
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Year. 


1830 

1840 

1850 

1800 


LcukUi of line open, 

Year, 

ill miles. 


yy 

1870 

1,331 
' G 621 

1880 

1890 

10,433 

1900 

1920 

1 


LciiRth of line open 
iu miles. 


1 5.53" 
17,933 
20.073 
21,855 
About 24,000 


This table shows how the yeai> . 

called the first railway-bmlitag pei™ • t ,v-tom 

was the time of greatest growth, when I"'®" - 

was mainly made. From 1870 to the present daj, came 

«.c of smaller own 

In the first period, each distnct m 

needs, and very short ^ 

liad. 1 1 , ■ i, vfi ipsc than '^0 miles each. Jhc 

Greenwich, and 

thTDTrham Junction Companies hatl 

To get from London to Manchester, a passenger had to c g 
,?nf times, and the trains on the four lines ^ "Jj;'; 

!^trhed by railways. The hues were gathered for the most 
Z Hound the Lancashire and Yorkshire towns, and round th ■ 
Imrhaiu coal-fields and coal-ports. Each lino, -tooj.xr, Js 
planned to run along the route that was easics to m n 
Pven George Stephenson took a valley route if lie coul 1 , 
TaX t main line of the Midland Railway pass some mdcs 

Icom Sheflield, which remained on a si e - 
Yet in spite of all inconveniences, people usco 
L i845, the railways earned £2,300,000 by 
and nearly £4,000,000 by carrying passengers. * . 

^TreaTC" W., a real adventure. 
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Trains wore very unpunctual, and at smaU stations it was 
difiicult to lincl out tlie time of the start. On many lines a 
tune was fixed for the departure and arrival of a train at the 
termini, but along the route it went as it could. The 
Darlington and Stockton RaUway published a time table from 
the first, but it took years of practice before the trains ran 
to time. Moreover, minor mishaps were very frequent, am 


■i... .\ 1 i-.iiii ..n ihi‘ luul Binmrighatn Ituihvuv, 183^- 

I n, '.I If '■ -nln- ‘ Tluftu M >},■.■< n,twJ ISiC. 

tn.m l...v.n.r L'l* ninniu^:li...n, Tl,o |.i.' 0 .ro .IkAVH the 

.b,,!,.. -.• u. ihcM-.rriuue^. in nnLiatM.m ut tl... coaoV,- 

M- H ml ’.'■Ml. 

tn. ihc . wriv t..., liracy fnr tlie low-puwer engines. 

\ rri ;i ."ti'Hi’j head u ind 'dti'ii iiuidi* a train late. 

'll,,. \M-tc vrrv difiiTcnt from our.s. Herbert 

|h !h I , \\ho w;\.< an ('iiciii' ri '> a 1 1] irciit ici' in 1 S.D . described 

irtii 1 h ' 1 '^ : 

[I,, ip-t- Li'- j-an ^vi-iv bo iiiailc tu 

-I.Ik. a ir t.-.-oli.rr. . . . Kv.n-V 

,Vi i , li i J I 'liiit <! ' ^*■a1 « .i 'l li- iH till an-iiiiL'i'iiii'Jit which 

,1 a L'.a.nl i . iall-d i.V clh-iuii ^^ith tl.O iMtI. Ot a 

... I ..u.i til to t Ivo 


It;, t.Mrinu '- wtro intiMrilr.i ti* .-iuiuhito tlvo 

if 1 h’ - ii- nviH'b n< n i iiiul 'U'. 
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. . tr.velli»» was to sit in yonr private 

The grandest way of “a > lli . 

carriage, which wns „o thir.l-elass pas- 

like the Liverpool and . . ' ' ’ , , „„,a then, into 

angers. Those — 

sidings to let cveiy tl^^^^^ carriages were at first 

poor accomiuodatio. . f;r,„i„allv thev improved ; hv 

open trneks or wagons. ■ like the 

men.'' Dntthe-.hirds" 
present van to ho second-class carnages 

had no buffers, whereas all tu^t 

had them after 1840. ^vreedimdv unsafe. Kven 

Railway travel was at h > excu 

i„ 1841 it was not nnusual to d patu^^ 

brakes. Generally, thcic t)ftcn the brakes 

on the van of the guar, oi {rom the wheels, 

had to be apphed so v.^en J ‘ „.t of the 

and Stephenson once sa\\ 

window of the van. ^lone by 

As for „\c.ng the lino, and at all 

hand, " Policemen trousers, and 

switches and P""'*"' ^ : „„,„i ,vith Bags by day, and with 

swallowtail coats. ^ J „ station- 

lamps by night. L. 1 could 

master knew nothing o ., j,i,„t 

only be paased along I'J _ ' distance, 

engines.” A policeman -- ,,came “ a mere 

and in windy weathci, Ins .g ,,. geen at all. When 

.string.” In fogs, neither ilag nor n signalmen 

there was fog between London an 

were posted so near together Jl^meii. If they 

;;LL“S.'!'» — TLi. .!> •'• 

very likely. disaster was the lack of strict 

Another main cause of disastti 
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X- 1 TTie men had never worked before at anj 

timc-keepmg. mattered so nuich. 

trade in which minutes a suddenly 

Accustomed to leisure y ,,„j dear Instruc 

change their old .eali'zi.ig the dangers of 

tions, they 11010 icio nassenger train used to iniss 

mechanical power, n - „.jjited 

Dunfermline Junction a ^ • ■ ,j„g ,l,e driver 

in a siding until i before S.lb. 

of this train thought he lu 

“ Neither engine driver nor ^ii^rtahmm wat> 

any pmsenl ... ■ 

Naturally, a bad gating suitable men 

Lastly, there was great t> ^ „ few 

as engine n orUmen had experienee of 

colliery men m the few people to train new men. 

locomotives, and there wcie 

On one occasion nh ^ ^^„,,ed for a few 

foreniansen out. ,eas ,1 collision. On another line a 

months, and the 1 ^ j,.,ycr, 

fitter was sent out abou^ 

then he "»* ;„to another train. 

York mail when it daslica Ciccvcy 

tfinfSrS rro^the Liverpool and Manchester 

Railway in 1830. 

f 5t is rcftHv flvinCt 

“Tho quickest motion is o^o./'^notion of* instant dcatli to all, 
is impLible to divest yourself of tbo notmn^o ^ headafl.e wldcl. l.as 

anon tlic least aocidoat liapponinfc. fc dainnablo dung must 

“Suoft mo yot. Seftou i» ooovtnoed ‘hat ^ ^ k, 

IJoL of it. . . . TI.0 amoke .» ■“‘L”""';;" „,t .Miss do Kos' cheek. 

ir.herTholiT.fLaSyM'^rioTsilkpck-^^ 

rd’tSed fnThu^Ta^V^r-iaficd with my fimt achieveme.U 

being my I 
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Another gentleman. C'rabbe Robinson, travelling on the 
same line a year later, wrote : 

“If all the seats had been filled, our train woxild fiave carri^ 
about 150 passenger, but n gentleman assured me that he wont mth 
1000 persons to Newton Fair . . . and Bills have pa^ed for makmg 
railroads between London and Birmingham, and Birmmgliam and 
Liverpool ! What a change it will make in the mtercouree ! One 
cortvo vanco will tiik© tjotwoGri 100 ond 200 pusscngors, find, journGV 
will be miide in a forenoon ! 



Kin^t*Clas? Knilu ay Carriage, 1848- 
From “ Hit a Hv If 1&4S. 

The <l(j=iign iho rOort spoken of by Herbert Spencer to make the 

as like a roatl -coach possible. 

In 1842, RobintJon wrote of liis journey from London to 

Laricihsterj 

TIjU railway travelling is delightful I and vcr\' ooononueaL W o 
nintlo t ho jriiiriiov for lour guineas each, and in between 10 and 1 1 hours* 
A low vears slnro il was iisuid to he lu'u nights on tho road* uud incui 
iiouhlt' tho ex[)en^e.” 

An amiif^iug iliustratiun of tho attitude of the public is 
givc-u ill tlio following Rules for Railway Travelling,” 
[)uhlislird in 1 8t»9. 

** p — Never attempt to get into or out of a railway carriage 

wlaui it is iiioviiuj, 

“ L*tih lV— X eeer sit in any unusiud place or posture. On Boino 
line'. lU railway seats are pi'ov‘itled on the roots of the carriages. 
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. , , If rt seooncl-c!n-ss carrinizo, t\s 

JSnTs rap^:.r U?t-aoo. s.ouUUaUe ...e 

*• tSt ft^'aTuniTl'jon 'arr^^^t'yo-r desi inu- 

placo without going out at 

“ BuTo.-Beware of yiokh^ off, or a parcel 

the carriage to roco^e^ > , , * ^it in 

it on the railway. laac . 
railway carriugos. 

• I f viiKvav construction coverea 
The second great „{ Une increased 

the years *™"' ly.dOO in ISTO. Whereas 

from about 2000 n. iii..-, that of 1S7,S 

the raUway map of IhW | jp.p, 

is almost the same as . - ,,vstems and trams 

II and V 1 In this i>eriod, mderu. oi . 

11. ana \.) .,s tljev are to-tlay. 

became much the S'' " * out burst of railway specula* 

In 1845 and 1846 there „.,..s.t Trc 

tion, caused by the I*"’®!’"' ■ „( ijnc. One group of 

uioters planned * spend tlO.OOO.OOO on 

shareholders ,„^,h projects ivem afterwards 

new routes. ..coule lost their money. Hut mut i 

abandoned, and ma^ 1 I foundations ol 

building was actually ca rn 

the great trunk lines « re la^^^^ Manchester 

Between great eommunication over several of 

there was J ^ difficulties of such travel were ■ 

the short, local lines. 

described thus in 1844 . umken up into several 

••Whoco a sront 'hio of corani^icn compnnj', the 

links each in tlio hands of an mdop i„<,o„vemence, but 

oLongor is not only J h„ving to stay at soino stago ol jus 

Puoa.ly to the by®a ino.o okpens.vo Cass, to 

journey for sovor . 

♦ Bccawit ti Hp^TK Q 

owi d,e ramogr/oH Spencer'. " Au,Mograr .y, 

VoL L 
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take an example, the London and Birmingham Hailway Company runs 
seven trains . . . with second-class carriages each way daily, but the 
Grand Junction only runs two mixed trains of which one leaves 
Birmingham at 6 in the morning, and the other (leaves) Liverpool 
at 4.45 p.m., being respectively too late and too early to form links in 
the through communication. . . . At least 75,000 persons annually 
who would wish to travel by 2nd or 3rd class carriages are compelled 
by the arrangement of the Grand Junction to travel first-class.’* 

For such difficulties, the solution was amalgamation of 
the independent lines ; and it was in the time of the railway 
mania that many lines united Tvith rivals. For instance, 
the North Midland Railway, 'with nearly 73 miles of line, 
and the York and ^Midland Railway, wdth 27 miles, both 
served the same district. By 1843, the rivals had united, 
and had also leased the Leeds and Selby Railway. For- 
tuiiatelj', George Hudson now became their chairman. 
Originally a linen-draper, he had turned to railway interests. 
He, and a few others like him, were now forming visions 
of great trunk systems in place of tiny local lines such as 
he saw in Durham and Yorkshire. He induced the York and 
North Midland to unite with the Hull and Selby Company, 
and with the Whitby and Pickering Company. Thus he 
controlled traffic running through Yorkishire from east to west. 
Northwards from York to Newcastle ran the Great North 
of England Railway, and it had junctions with the lines 
of five other companies.* Hudson brought all these together 
utider the name, “ The York, Newxastle, and Berwick,” 
and for the first time there was a clear run from York to the 
border. 

Long after the railway mania was over, amalgamations 
went on. Fearing monopolies, Parliament made it difficult 
for railway.^ to unite. Yet they managed to do so, because 
amalgamation usually meant better service. In 1854, 
Hudson’s two companies, the York and North iVlidland, and 
tlie York. Newcastle, and Berwick, united under the name of 

* One hud only 4J miha oj lines. 
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the North Eastern Railway, 'lei. years better 

ment of the Clevolat.d iron-Hcld «n-<l a 

railway service along the North or vs me to. » . p.,ibvftv 
Unes. including the famous 

became part of the North Eastern ( 18^-1 b - ^ ^ ^ » 

trunk line has ™ ^ laid. 

“ L 30 years after, the total was only about n,^^ 

By about 1890, railway construction on < 

come to an end. .1*1 ^ ^ .n-r-i urps and engines 

T+ was in this second period that tainagcs aiui „ 

became fairly j ' ^lauality were it. use. 

TO make ^ Xed lamps, such as 

wooden frame by hand-Ieve... But by 

Z-TZl were old-fashioned, and at most junctions there 

18o4, these wcie oiu by wues with signals 

were still taller signa po^ ^ 

r . Ttailwav companies were the first people to use 
^ihv at all By 181«. !»<"> tclcgrapli wires liarl 

electricity wrote : 

- In the nianogement of sterS’ mlVamvaro/^Vaitia. aiv 

indispensablo. Notices of posing, ste are in the 

transmitted from train pass such and such a 

common liabit of saying, J i reality all ho saw was tlie 

station.’ fifty miles away perhaps, when in rca . 

Sliction of the noodle of the telegraph. 

Thus officials knew exactly where the trains 
very soon on the lines equippetl with the telegraph, aoeidetiU 

decreased. 

* It was in use on three lines hy IB-l* ■ 
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As the railways developed, they killed the passenger traffic 
by coach along the roads. Thus the post office was forced to 
send the letter bags by rail. With the pas.sing of the coaches, 
the life of the high road lost its \dgour. In and about 1870, 
middle-aged people looked back to their early memories of 
travel, and they seemed to belong to another age. 

“ Five tuid thirty years ago, the glory had not departed from tlie 
old coach roads ; the "great roadside inns were still brilliant with well 
polished tankards, the smiling glances of pretty barmaids, and the 
repartees of jocose ostlere, the mail coach still announced itself by the 
meny' notes of tho horn. 

Bo wTote George Eliot in 1865. In 1887 Thomas Hardy 
spoke of the state of the roads as he saw them : 

Tho physiognomy of a deserted highway expresses solitude to a 
degree that is not reached by mere dales and downs, and bespeaks a 
toinblike stillness more cinpliatie than that of glades and pools.” 

For twenty years after Hardy wrote, the old highways 
were to bring liardly a trickle of life into the villages. 

During tlie years of railway construction, while roads were 
growing silent and empty, canals suiTered too. The first 
period of railway building brought fierce competition between 
railway and caind. Soon, thanks to the speed and hauling 
power of engines, railways got the upper hand. Railway 
directors fouglit eanal companies in every possible way. 
At ])rest“t)t above one-third * of English canals are controlled 
bv railways, anil most passed into that control before 1847. 
Some railway eom[)aines Ijought up rival canals, and forthwith 
1 ‘egulatei.l tliem to malvC them uscles.s. Sometimes they raised 
canal tolls above railway rates, thus practically closing the 
eanal. If pureliase u’ere impossible, a railway company 
eimld sometimes cut off the traffic on a canal by biudiig 
another mie linked with it. 

Even till' canals which were not absorbed or directly 
injured by the raihvaN's, .sufiVred. Our coimtry is a land of 

hi in. Of 3039 oj u'ntiriraf/, IHUU tfrt' cofiirolhd railtvay^. 
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varying levels, and so our canals have on the average one lock 
in 15 miles, whereas there arc but three loelis on the whole 
route from Hamburg to Berlin. The care of locks, weirs, and 
embankments could not be cheapened. More serious still 
was the lack of co-operation hetween the canal companies. 
They never had a man like Hudson to persuade them to 

amalgamate, and they remained separate. 

On the whole, the deeline of the canals has eontiiiu« 1 
They were surveyed by a Koval Commission between 1906 
and 1010, and the reports showed that in the sontiiern and 
eastern counties there is hardiy any traffic, that m the 
Midlands it Ls diminishing, and that only on some o ic 
northern canals does it count for anything. 


II. Banki^ig 

Bank buildings and bank officials are familiar to u.s hut 
their use is not always so clear. It Ls threefold. Fimt, tl.e hank- 
guards sai-ii.gs deposited with it. Second, it issues notes and 
accepts cheques, and thus gives an easy way ot ina ung 
large payments. Thirdly, it lends money. In all these wa\ .s, 

it makes business easier and more safe. 

In 1830, business men still made their payments mamly 
in cash. An old Gloucester merchant wrote of a time as late 

as 1855 ; 

liwi/Lmeal. no\or P-f Si™ 

.ar go, a.- 

Until about 1850, the Government did not com eiiou^di 
.old and silver for the needs of the nation, and hence people 
could only collect cash for large payments with gvmt difheu > . 
The only substitute for coins was a “ Bank of England^ Note. 

S, VII. 
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These could be exchanged for gold at the Bank in London, 
and they commanded complete confidence. 

In far-away districts, bank notes, though needed, were 
hard to get. Fortunately, long before 1830,* individuals 
had set up as bankers in the provinces. For instance, about 
1770, in Gloucester, James Wood began keeping a chandler’s 
shop. It was a dark, small place, and he served behind the 
counter, but in time he employed two shopmen as well. 
People talked about his meagre housekeeping, his endless 
work hours, and solitary life, but all agreed as to his absolute 
honesty in money matters. In liis little shop, on market 
days, came the farmei-s handing fat money bags over to him 
for safe keeping. By 1800, he was issuing “ notes.” They 
resembled Bank of England notes. On a slip of tough thin 
paper was printed, 

“ I promise to pay to the Bearer the sum of Two Pounds 
on demand, value received, 

“ Signed for James Wood, 


In the space, James Wood \\Tote his name. In and round 
Gloucester these notes were used as freely as golden sovereigns, 
and his bank was as well known in the West as the Bank of 
England. 

A similar cxam]>l(^ was a private bank which grew up in 
Nottingham after 1800. There was a dra^jer, Smith, more 
pleasant than Wood, and as honest and trustworthy. His 
shop was visited by the farmers’ wives on market daj's, and in 
the aftLM’uoon the Imsbands met their wives there, and left 


their money rather than face the risk of driving home ^nth it. 
Because lu' held these deposits, Smith was able to issue notes, 
and these were used in Nottingham and around it just as 
Wood’s were in Gloucester. Smith’s shop become “ Smith’s 




Sre J-'ient J^lou'iytan JSoriul and Econaynic Histones^ 
/ \\,Jor thr origin of English banking. 
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Bank ” It was woiih while to leave sa^igs with Mi. Smith, 
for he paid interest on tliem. Thus both Smith and Wood 

accepted deposits, like modern bankers. 

At Nottingham, just before 1830, the hand frames for 
lace-making were being replaced by steam frames, costing 
£500 each. Many manufacturers wanted to borrow money 
to buy them. Smith found that though one farmer wanted 
his money one day, and one another day, they never all came 
at once. Thus he always had an average amount of money 
in hand, and out of this fund, he lent sums at Interest to the 
manufactmers. Thus he was doing wl.at modern bankers do 

when they lend money to trustworthy people. ^ 

In all such private banks there was a special danger. U 
a banker was ruined, depositors lost their savings, and as the 
banker usually kept his affairs to himself, they did not know 

their own position. 

Beside these banks owned by private individuals, a second 
type already existed, known as a Joint Stock Bank, ownc 
by- a body of shareholders. In such banks, not o" >’ *>”-■ 
depositors, but also the shareholder.s, ran nslrs, for if eu 
bank liroke, each shareholder was personally tcaimnsible b 
depositors and other creditors to an unlimited ext , . 
example, for many years the “ City of Glasgow Bank p o»- 
nered In 1877 it had 1270 sharchokler.s, mostly mmisteis 
Ld lowland farmers and graxiers, and small Glasgow tradeiw 
In the 133 branches, over 59,000 people had deposits Imi 
on October 2nd, 1878, the bank stopped payment, 
panic in Glasgow, and no business was done, for no one knew 

*ho was ruined. Over £6,000,000 had br^n lost •>- 

tion and the directors ucro guilty of fraud, i 
holdem were liable to the depositors, and calls were made on 
men for five times the value of their shares. 
merchant had to find over £18,000, a nursery gardenei £1 1 ,000 , 
the shareholders were utterly ruined. A public subscription 
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was raised for them, so pitiful was their condition. Thus not 
only depositors, but shareholders * were plunged into disaster. 

This catastrophe brought about a great change. In 
1879, Parliament enacted that joint stock banks might 
register themselves as limited liability companies, under the 
Act of 1862. At small expense they could change the 
position of their shareholders, and make them responsible 
only for the amount of their shares. The effect of this 
change is showm by such cases as that of Farrow s Bank, 
which broke in December, 1920. There was heavy loss to 
the depositors. But tlie shareholders had to forfeit only the 
amount of their shares. Most of the 4000 shareholders escaped 
fairly lightly. Moreover, the banks were compelled to publish 
their balance-sheets openly every year, so that any one could 
see what their position was. Thus the coming of the limited 
liability bank has greatly reduced the shareholders’ risks, 
and the suffering involved in the breaking of a bank. 

Banks provide easy ways of payment, ’odthout the use of 
actual coins. Institutions like Wood’s and Smith’s did so 
mainly by issuing notes. But in 1844 an Act forbade any 
newly founded bank to do this, and ordered all the old ones 
to keep large amounts of gold as security for the notes. 
Bankers did not find it worth while to do this, and gradually 
the work of issuing notes was left to the Bank of England. 

Another rea.son for the decline in the use of notes was the 
increased use f)f cheques. A cheque is a written order to a 
banker to pay money to some person. f Lookixig back to 
1S40, a great banker UTote : 

'' Tljc practice of keeping Bank accounts had also extended very 
much, so that instead of carrying notes in tlieir pockets os tormerlj% 
people now lodged notes wttli tlieir Banker, and uiado their pajTOents 
by giving chetines on the Bank/’ 

At first, cheques might only be used within fifteen miles 

* Sre “ bi/ GaskiU, Chap X///, 

t A chequv fnvn is given in '' Pkrs Floicmaji Social and 

Econojnic Bk p. SO. 
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of the bank •, but in 1853 ParUament took away 
tion, and tlu-y came into ^^de^ use. n J ^ 
three hundred million cheques were drawn, they 
become the most ordinary means of payiient. 

There arc, however, dangers m taking eh q ■ 
o.an who ace;pts one believes tl-t the writer can ^ In 

earlier time no one would ,;"rwho promised, 

pay” without some knowledge of the m,u. ' ‘ 

goodw xHi dailv, 

received and sent as many as six to ^ 

English business men were begmiung o j j 

..a .. * - 

rusLtrq.lIckly'' It is founded on the i~.l 

:=;r.s, -r,,: :;rr.. .» *.-■ 

HI. Electrical CommuniCxVTion 
t -1 rUh the comin" of railways and the dcveloi)- 

Skle by side with the con „ 

„,ent of banking, new im,>ortant 

were useful to business uk . . ^ ,j ^|,e telegraph, 

were t le rcb ■, als and the telephone, which trans- 

which transmitted signals, 

mitted actual sounds. ^ 

By 1830, it had ~ ,:tstoiie, took out 

tricity. In 1837, two men, , i„ distant 

a patent <“ >“>? ,„„.ant.” The telegraph 

places . . . hy nitaiis j London 

was laid by the Great Western Railway, and by 
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and Birmingham, but the machines were complicated, and 
stationmasters sometimes neglected to learn the process at 
all. But by mS Cooke and I\Tieatstone had so simplified 
and cheapened the apparatus, that it became really practic- 
able. In 1846 the Electro -Telegraph Company was formed. 
Within ten years, the telegraph n'as coming into real use, 
although some people thought it moonshine, and others, rather 
magical and even wicked.* In 1854 the company had nearly 
4500 miles of wire, mostly in the South and Midlands. Until 
1851 the lowest charge was 25. ; in 1854 the tariff was : 

«. (J. 

Nofc more tliaii 20 words, not above 50 miles . . 10 

,, ,, not above 100 miles . . 2 0 

Special rates between largo towns ; 

London to Biriningliam . . . . - . 10 

„ Liverpool, Manchester, Carlisle 2 6 

The company had its office, and seventeen branches, in 
London. On Friday evenings news tvas telegraphed to 120 
provincial Satm’day newspapers. The North of England 
was served chiefly b}'^ the English and Irish Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company. Nearly 5000 messages passed through 
their Liverpool office in the early part of 1854, as follows : 

of No, of incj^agc,. No* 

From genera! morolmnts .. ISJO'l I’ersonal and domestic .. 201 

stockbrokers .. .. 1441 From general brokers .. 117 

ship iiistirance brokers 331) ,, tradesmen . . . . 50 

.. bankers . . . . 315 „ cotton brokers . . 34 

( urn deulors . . , . 272 Legal . . . . . . 31 

Belling . . . . . . 2.33 I’olitical . . . . . . 5 

Thus the telegraph brought a new speed into business. A 
goneration later, a more wonderful invention was made, by 
which actual sounds were conveyed by electricity. In 1875, 
a Scottish teacher of elocution, Graham Bell, was living in 
Boston, U.S.A. In Ins spare time, he tried to reproduce, by 
means of electricity, the vibrations caused by sound. He 

^ li is recorded that one cleric <javc up his job rather than have dculitigs 
with Satan, 



and transport 

hoped “to telegraph sounds.” Most people thou 
folly ; he vTOto : 

1 • .rtinn^oheio of (liscounigoniont 

‘■I live too iroK’h III vvoultl infief< 

STc“mSrc“y ^^Swoonougl. to spen.l .i.«e i.. work,. 

1 1 I ri ni'nvicred to rein'odvice soum 

“ilroadv lie hcitl iiitiiuige i . . . . 

Butaiuaa> he toMed hU insl 

very short distance. In JuW. 
tUn lipln of a friend. 
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in the city.* But English business men were very slow to 
adopt it. One man wrote : 

" I have ono in my office, but more for show, as 1 don’t use it, 
because I do not want it. If I want to send a message to another 
room, I employ a boy to take it.” 


Moreover, the telephone company was supervised by the 
Government, and was only aUowed to work within a four- 
miles radius of the Exchange, The apparatus was imperfect, 
and the charges high. But in 1884 the Government allowed 
the use of the telephone over longer distances. Then busi- 
ness houses began to use it, and traders who were young in 
1884 can tell of the change which it brought. Even twenty- 
five years ago, telephones were not common in middle-class 
houses ; and whereas, in 1914, there were over 9,500,000 
telephones in the United States, we in England had but 
750,000. 

From 1888, scientists were working at a new problem, 
that of signalling through space by electricity without wires. 
In 1888. a German professor, Dr. Hertz, discovered a new' 
kind of wave. These waves were not in the atmosphere, but 
in a s\ibstanoe liitherto unknown, now called ether. They 


were pr(.Hiuced by the discharge of an electric spark, and 
they travelled far more quickly than sound waves. They 
])r()diieed an elYeet on a sensitive plate, and these “effects” 
can l>e made to nqireseiit .-^oiiiuls. 

first sek'otist lo make a practical set of wireless 
iiLStrunients was tiie Italian. Marconi. Ho came to England 
in iWU). and the Marconi I'ompany was formed in 1897, At 
llie saint* time, in (Iei*many, seientists and business men 
fonndici the Telefunken I'ompany. By 1903, this coinpaiiy 
v'ould work at iv range of about 250 miles. This was most 


useful for vessels at sea. and shipping lines were the first to 


Bernard Shaw was one oj their clerks. 
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u.e wireless telegraphy.* But .soon it,s value became clear. 

In 1909-1910, the Government bought from t ic . a 
Companv the wireless stations on the coast (except two), an 
the Post Office organiz.ed the service of messages for s ups 
at sea. For places inland, messages still went through u 

Marconi stations. 

Wireless communications could be picUcf 
who had the wireless instruments, and so they might become 
Lburpropertv. Yet there was a limit to this publicity, for 

Ley were usually couclied in a code, such as tlie Morse system , 
with its alphabet of dots and dashes, which are unmtelhgible 
to the ordinary person. Yet here and there an ama ear 
set up hi, own-receiving apparatus, learnt the Mo..e system 
and eaueht what messages he could. Until 19 1, uirctess 
anp imtu, worUed. as does the telegraph, by produemg these 
‘symbols which stand for sounds, and need to be mtei prote. 
by some one who has learnt the. code But if the uiie e^ 
Jansmission could be coml.ined with the carrymg of 
Hi a words eouKl be carried by the waves, then um-a«e 
be available for all to hear. This posmbility 1^ 
heen foreseen long before, and was realised at last. Ii J-l 
the Marconi Company produced instruments winch e 

men to telephone by wireless. Broadcasting began. Aluadj 
this is making change., in .social life. It, value for trade s 
easily seen ; the seller and the buyer get information in qud 

a new way.f 

. 'he ,ur,«l.K-r 

great hirer . ttia *' 'J itaiiie. ^ recei'l’c her u-iretesr cry for help. Ih'l 

to promoU the of 
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IV. Motor Transport 

We have seen how the railways of Britain had killed the 
ancient life of the road. In June, 1895, the first motor car 
ever seen in England was landed from France, and wilih it_a 
new era was coming in. The car had a very small bonnet, 
flanked by large carriage lamps, and the body, perched high 
on small wheels, was big and lofty.* The difference between 
this car, and aU previous light steam cars, such as traction 
engines, lay in the power used. In Steam cars, the wheels 
were driven by a piston, worked by successive pushes from 
expanding steam ; the steam came from a boiler, heated by 
fires. But the motor engine produced power to push the 
engine by a series of small explosions of petrol gas, brought 
to exploding point by hot gases which were allowed to 
surround the gas-tube in the cylinder. No fire was needed 
in this “ internal combustion ” engine, and it was smaller 
and lighter than a steam engine. Many inventors had 
worked at these engines ; it was Gottlieb Daimler who first 
made a practicable one, and his work was taken up by 
M. L ev’^assor. In 1894 the latter won a race, arranged by a 
newspaper, from Paris to Rouen, in which steam cars com- 
peted agamst the few petrol cars. In 1895, both in France 
and Germany, people were very much interested in car 
racing. 

In England, motor cars had been so far unkno^vn. One 
of the earliest English ownei'S brought a car from Germany, 
and spent nine days t lying to find out how to start it. After 
ius first drive the village policeman brought him a summons* 
beciiiise he had passed through a town not preceded by a 
man with a red flag, as the law required. The increase of 
motor vehicles in Great Britain is shown by the following 
table ; 

* It belon-gsd to the Hon. Evelyn EUUt oj Datdiet, 
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to be employed in towns, end n co c 
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to rival cheap American eais. Adapted for all uses. 

1918, during the War, motor vehicles n ei e acU .te ^ ^ 

"They have travelled millions "“'''"yaativ, an.l over samly 
have mn throuah marshes S luis' hud every oppor- 

deserts. Every part capable ol go in, 
tuiiity of doing so.” 

England is J „ tion to her size than any 

She has mom miles of lo. ^ covermg 

other land. Her population lues “ j; .^.,,„.,uh,iihan 

many .square mUes. ^ ,.„ihvay 

street, to every sill • ^ ,,as sprung np n 

can do thts. binec sfiopkeepers, 

motor carryuig tiadt, P > large scale, ex- 

pertly in those of earryiiig ageids.^^ 

change ts being ‘ „dumc of o.n- iolanil I rade. 

help any mcrca^>e in tl motor transport lias been 

shico 1918 another me ^ iml ^ 

open to us, h-lym. - ,e„,v had aeroplanes 

praetieable su.ee 1 .»! ■ 1 - ^^.,,„j,,ane was really a co.i- 

at the beginning of tin a . ,(,...>igh wing eurves and 

aeouenec of the motor ciiguie, for. .Iltiiiiug 

* One Hnn h tUscrVicd oj ooods> ^ 

motor vanH are of the 

are emploijetl. dht , „ «,jq Mimin are (hupatched j up to 

00 .... .n U... .. 
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IV, Motor Transport 


We have seen how the railways of Britain had kill ed the 
ancient life of the road. In June, 1895, the first motor car 
ever seen in England was landed from France, and with it a. 
new era was coming in. The car had a very small bonnet. 
Hanked by large carriage lamps, and the body, perched high 
on small wheels, was big and lofty.* The difference between 
this car, and all previous light steam cars, such as traction 
engines, lay in the power used. In steam cars, the wheels 
were driven by a piston, worked by successive pushes from 
expanding steam ; the steam came from a boiler, heated by 
fires. But the motor engine produced power to push the 
engine by a series of small explosions of petrol gas, brought 
to exploding point by hot gases wliich were allow'ed to 
surround the gas-tube in the cylinder. No fire was needed 
in this “ internal combustion engine, and it was smaller 
and ligliter than a steam engine. Many inventors had 
worked at these engines ; it was Gottlieb Daimler who first 
made a practicable one, and his work was taken up by 
M. Levassor. In 1894 the latter won a race, arranged by a 
newspajicr, from Paris to Kouen, in which steam cars com- 
peted against the few jjctrol cars. In 1895, both in France 

and Germany, people were very much interested in car 
racing. 

In England, motor cars had been so far unknown. One 


of the earlic.st English owners brought a car from Germanyj 
and spein nine days trying to find out how to start it. After 
Ids lirst drive tlie WUage jjolicenian brought him a summons, 
because he liad passed through a town not preceded by a 
man with a red flag, as the law required. The increase of 
motor vehicles in Great Britain is shown by the following 
‘‘i'djie : 


* ft belon.^,d to the Hon. Evehjn Kllh, oj Datchtt. 
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June, 1805. 


1 car 


1923. 

lOOS. 

1.105.000 
(173,000 trade, 

80.000 busw, 
taxis, etc.) 

Over 154,000 
(71.000 private. 
12,000 trade, 
nearly 0000 buses, 
taxis, etc.) 


190'>. 


About “ t.OMU 


Tn U)ll it was said : " The electric ca. 

to be employed in towns, and in 
To-day all this is changed, to 

car3arecheai.er,maiiJybcea>ibco ^ 1 

to rival cheap A.nencan uaes. 

1918. during the War. .notor vehicles v e. e adapted to ^ 
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stability had been much studied between 1889 and 1900, no 
steam engine could be made light enough and strong enough 
to work a flying machine. In 1903 the brothers Wilbur and 
Orville Wright first put a motor engine into one of their 
machines and flew for 12 seconds, and landed safely. In 1905 
they flew for half an hour, and in 1906 M. Santos Dumont 
made a real flight in the Bois de Boulogne.* 

In 1913, the men who flew were cither military officers, 
or civilians training as experimenters and racers. There 
was no aviation for the ordinary traveller, or for mails. It 
was in 1919 that the aMtco Company first began a daily 
dispatch for letters or passengers to Paris. Now, there are 
iounxej's made daily to Paris, Berlin, Rotterdam, and Cologne, 
and in these centres English travellers can re-embark on the 
great European line of flight. The aeroplane has come into 
commerce as the swiftest knowm carrier of men and mails. 

We deal with distance, learn news, and handle goods, in 
ways hitherto unknown. These new powers should enable 
each district to exchange its wares more fully with its neigh- 
bours. It may be that these wonderful new means may 
bind place to place in a unity of interest and exchange, of 
wliich men have hitherto only dreamed. 

* I, The Growth of Flying 

1 330-90. Longlcy and Maxim. Short flights in driven by 

steam engines. 

1903. O. and 11', Wright first vse petrol motor. 

1903. O. and 11'. Wright fly for half an hour. 

1900. ‘S. Dumont flies 220 metres. 

19US. ami others muhe frequent short flights. 

II. Long Distance Flying 

1009. UUriot flies across ( 'hannei. 

1910. Farina n flies from London to Manchester. 

I hr circuit oj Europe flown, 

ill. World Flying 

010 First flight {hy an .•l/ncfimu) nrro.^s .*!//« 

First English flight across AtLnilic (,4/cof‘A;}. 

First flight (by dii English mem) to Australia, 

1923. First fl ight (hy .-Iwem'on-s) round worlel. 
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CHAPTER VI 


WOELD TRADE. 1830-1875 

The pGoplc of tilifi British. Islos ftt tho prGScnt day aro 
dependent for many of the necessaries of life upon World 
Trade. There is scarcely a country to which British ^oods 
do not go ; and our food and the raw materials of our clothes, 
our furniture, and parts of our very houses, have travelled 
to us from the ends of the earth. Over the surface of land 
and sea, at every hour of the day and night, com and wool, 
meat and nine, timber, iron, carpets — are moving about the 
world. Silently through the air and under the ocean messages 
are flying ; buying and selling are going on between people 
who will never see each other ; and without the passage 
of money, goods are being paid for and delivered. This 
w^onderful world-commerce, in which every ci\ilized country 
now' takes a share, has come finally into being within the last 
100 yeans, though the causes had long been preparing. 

Trade, even in its simplest forms, needs certain factor’s. 
First, some one must want a thing which somebody else has 
to spare ; there must be a buyer and a seller. Secondly, 
the purchaser must liavo something to give in return, either 
goods or work.* 

What is true of trade between indiriduals, is true also of 
the commerce of nation.^. Trade betw'cen separate peoples 

* Usually fO/ course, he yias /iioruy or a jyromise of ii ; hvi money is 
only a means of exrhafhyef and no rely y'cprcsejits a certain vaiuc in goods 
io' in labour. 
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.ill grow u, o,Jv when one 

another can supph , and ha. e trvni vs for its imports 

1 Tnntherwords, each country pa\s Torn s II ui 

rn"y ;«oa.s of its e ^s. n..e. U can 

has wants wlheh it depends on « " ^ 

Ever since the ICth century '^e «« >> 

preparing ,"ho«s parts of Kuropo had 

t:’er;a:" g .O the .cw worid ^ 

„,a rr,i^ » '■■■ » 

for the new an.ls « ,„,„ufactures. To pur- 

for any hut the ' . j to Euroi>c such 

chase what they needed tl.cj h, _ 

thh.gs as gold, silver " luxuries or raw 

sugar, spices an to ^ l,een 

materials. L\ui v , mm* and the old lauds of the 

buying and j trade had 

East.t In the I7t)i and 8th 

been much enlarged ly w century, and 

East India Coni^mes. ; 

c.i.ec.ally “ a migldy torrent. 'Huts 

Europe to the ^ CM +i, Amerioa Australia, Nc;w 

it came about l,„Ue.s: ludia and the 

tp7n w^fw— Z China was forced, to open port., to 

. ,g„ a. a /-r o‘ p;;- 

s?is:s, 

■ laa-.."-*"—"' 
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our merchants. Even in the far Pacihc the simple and 
primitive islanders were visited by Europeans; English, 
French, German and American settlers came there to grow 
sugar, coffee, tea and cotton. Thus the spread of European | 
peoples over the world was the first great cause of the growth; 
of world trade. 

A second cause was the Industrial Revolution, which 
began in Britain * and spread first to Europe and then to 
the United States; for this enabled the leading industrial 
countries to produce vast quantities of coal and iron and of 
manufactured goods which they did not themselves need and 
for wdiich they were anxious to find buj^ei-s. On the other 
hand, they required many raw materials which they could not 
produce. Britain also needed great quantities of foodstuffs for 
a population too big for her own agriculture to support. Thus 
at the very begimiing of the 19th century the merchants of 
Great Britain had become urgent buyers and sellers of goods ; 
and as the Industrial Revolution spread to other lauds, the 
traders of those countries followed their example. 

A third cause of the growth of world trade was the 
removal of obstacles to intercommunication. Many old-time 
prejudices of Governments and peoples had to be overcome ; 
man}’’ difficulties of travel, transport and exchange had to 
be surmounted, before trade could flow freely the world 
over. 

From 1H90 to l87r» Britain was, of all nations, the most 

powerfully intluenced by all these tliree forces underlying- 

world trade. In emigration to the New World the British 

led the way, and in the Eastern trade our merchants became 

|)ioneer.s in the intercaiu’se with China and Japan. As the 

liirtliplace of the Industrial Revolution, Britain w'os first 

in tiic field witli coal, iron and inanufacturcd goods. As the 

1 

* Srx Book r/., Cha])^i. t'"/, ami VII* 
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native home of the steamship and railway, she was the first 
^surmount tl>e obstaeles to extended transport. Between 
1830 and 1850 some of the remaining handieaps to her eo^^^^ 
mcrcial supremacy were removed ; from 18o 
was the unchallenged leader of the world’s commerce. 

I. 1830 TO 1850 

In 1830 our sea-gorng traders still went in sailing-ships of / 
a time-honoured build. Copied in the 1-th 

!!:e^its breadth or beam,” and was 

in its course. The shipbuilders of the United States . _ 

1 this time begun to build vessebs hve anil 
twenty years before this time fxg , +1 

1 tiiLs the length of their beam, and had proved that thesi 

m«r narrower vessels were swifter and easier to navigate, 

and would take -nore cargo. But the British were slow to 

f llnw The lar-'cst of our merchant ships were the grea 
follow. Ihc lai„CM 

indiamen of about ^ four .hues 

..eqiiired crews of e-pial tonnage, 

the number earned in 18-0 lli a sa, mg . ^ 

The or.linary „.ni „„pied hi proporlio.i 

i,i ihio. Nm tm i^. 

" ^ inaflc" to improve our - I- 

Wiis anv Horious attt f 

Xol till after 18.50 di.l the greatest day of the British sailing 

Hliip dawn. +Urwf> wlio naviuatuil 

The men who owiie-l these sliips, ai ^ ^ 

them, were an in.portant factor in ” , 

ISth and early lOtli centuries, whm. a si . 

11 niimbiT of ships returning regulailv to t - l 

rii':,":; :i .i. — 

iwiftiuK^ flithrrto nnhwu^. 

S. Vll. 
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I 

vessel, its repairs and its stores, and looked forward to the 
time ‘‘when his ship came home.” The master mariner 
and crew also, in returning to port, came hack to their homes. 
But as ocean trade developed the voyages were longer and 
seamen were carried to many ports ; and when the ship 



Fio. 18. — “ 1’iH- QuoL'n." East Intliiimnn, 1842. 


From “ T/ic niusUaM Li^rtdutt AVfr.v/’ 1812 . 


Wiis tons bunlen, and ini^asiirad 208 feet from tho foro part of 

the stem to the afti^r p^irt uf tlie tuOraih niid was 40 feet in extreme broadth- 
*She was busk fm- tlia i'aScuuii irade, carik-d a ^jreut mtuty I'nissengers,*' 
and wi\n lilted with evi^rv aecuiinnediit ion/* 

Tho al. .>oee wc eonsiiienHl wortJiy of present a I ion to our readers 

inasimndi i\s tlu> novt-l and iugenioih’^ imiiruvoments employed in her 
i'Ltiistructton rerider her an object uf considerable L. A , 


rctiinu'd it did not ;d\vays put in to the same British harbour. 
Tlie shipuwiu'r also had many more ships than he could 
inspect; iIid.s the old personal rt‘lations between owner and 
mariner began to disai>pear. With the extension also of 
ilie practice of marine iii.^urance, especially during the dangers 
I'f thi' Nap(. ►Iconic Wars, owners wlu.t insured the whole value 
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of ship and of cargo rvcre relieved of material anxieties about 
their ships. In some eases, tempted by the prevailing money- 
making spuit, wicked shipowners left ships for years 
unrepaired, and insured their vessels for two and three times 
their value.* Thus if, as frequently happened, a wreck 
occurred, though the crew and the cargo went to the bottom, 
the shipowner made a great profit. Crime such as this was 
perhaps exceptional, but the temptations to it were growing 
There wa.s no law to prevent any vessel, however bad, fio 
putting to sea, and none to empower the Govermnent 

investigate the reasons if it went aground. , 

The mariner's life was one of the utmost hardship an 
danger. Docks and harbours were, it is true, being un . 
lighthouses wore being c.stablished, cl.arts were being iraproi cd 

S iw,.. I..1 —.1,1 I. .•» "f” 

of all the private lighthouses in hnglaiid and \Vaks ^ 
traitsfcrred to the Corporation of Trinity House, am 
their vi'dlance ligltthou.ses, !ightship.s and buoys were inticasu 
n l uVnber and improved in character, Plymouth break- 
;:,u:::as huished 'n 18«. and many other harbours were 
made in which storin-diiven vessels eould s ic u . ^ 

V itional Lifeboat Institution had been founded in IS-L 
ihrough its work a small number of lifeboats were ..li'ip. j 
installed But the subscriptions which had p aoci n n 
::m,l me coasts were in this period steadily going down and 
between 1841 and 1850 the Lifeboat Inst.tiillim mailc 
^ , .lo.l ffir no fumls. Ill 1H4‘) tlien* were {no- 

report aiH apiiw lifeboats round tlie slioivs of 

Britmu" It was in IKIO that Gr.iee Darling and her fiilher, 

. aainar in„.ru,.e 

Cominmj, hut ty lu hiuiirr innnn M.«t» i'l llu c uirfui 
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the keeper uf Longstom* Lighthouse, in an ordinary boat 
res. lied nine men from a wreck, ileamvliile, year by year, 
nnpre and more vessels and lives were lost at sea, often within 

speaking distance of land. 

The small ship of tlie time was in charge of a master and 
two mates, engaged by tlie shipowner. These men had 
leariierl their trade by beginning life as raw ship-boys. At 
lliis period Franee. ' Hnssia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, 
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and Ihe I'liit- d Siai«‘s Inol ;dl in.Miluted Covernment 
1,-M. aiirl r\ uiuiiaUons b.-fmv :ill(0\ing men I- be masters or 
mat..-. 1.111 le.l unlil Is.'.ndid our ( lovenunent inlerviiU'. 

r. ill mo.M ioivi-n muntnes the standard of book 
u.^Mlon uu- higher than in ours, fur Knglishmen ilid not 

I 1 ■* 1 - 1 . f . 


I 


1 . y, in ii. The llriti>h diipoNMier. the ^ole judge of the 
ii-,,.. . ,j ill,- p,ilii-.h ma-ti i mariner, too ulteii lu'ld the easy- 
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KOU,g opinion tl.at schooling w'as n positivo hamlicop. Biit W. 

® ® thf^r best cood nutuicd, jollVj 

masters and mates were, at their best, go 

homely and honest men. , but t j o ot sea ■ 

when in port, and sometimes were mtoxicated c^en at , 
unen m pun, j^^ireign 

ole made an inttuiry of the British Consuls aUovei^the 
world as to the competence of our master 
received seventy-five replies, of winch on J ^ 
favourable. Largo numbers of master marmeis won. sa.d 

be ignorant, and often incapable. 

- 1 am sorry to state that oi'o'tam^^ 

marino is at prosont in a worso comUtloo than 

This was the gist of many reports, and later evidence con 

“"Tdnoportion of the British seamen also who sailed 
A laigc pio 

in these vessels could nciiuci it-a , i 
although they were skilled in many 

arts. ..n English boy. going to s» fo^r Bm hn^ ^ 

himself in queer company. W • 1 

eamc to port the men wem paid o , « dU * ^ o ^ 

in their pockets they came ashore, all too olt 

from liome, and ^vcIC cxptticu y taverns 

f i\u‘ ■' iullv tar” They were deuoyed into lo\ 

and dlsrcUiable loilging-houses, and they Z*;;; ; 

,avo atvay their money 

(ince out to sea, , „K..roo The two 

When the pilot left, the master oo .. 

...ates picked their men and At 

which were to share the work of the > .. ^ .. 

noon of each day, and every four liours at ^ 

were sounded, by heatmg eiglit s lo 

Each watch worked alternately for ou 
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waa marked in half hours by the beU being struck one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven or eight times, till the change of . 
the watch. There were on board a cook, a carpenter, a. 
cooper, a sailmaker ; besides these there were three types; 
of men known as “ able seamen,” “ seamen,” and green- 
hands ” or ” boys.” A boy or greenhand abroad for the 
first time had not only to coil ropes, sw^eep decks and do any 
unskilled work that came along ; he must at once learn to go 
aloft amongst the ropes and spars of the rigging, and help 
to reef and furl the lighter and less important sails ; he must 
join the rest in hauling ropes, and helping to shift the sails 
to catch the wind ; and later he must leam to steer. All these 
things, too, the ordinary seaman must Imow ; he must haul, 
reef and steer.” In addition to these accomplishments an 
able seaman must be able to reef and furl the more diflScult 
sails, and must be a skilled workman on the rigging, able to 
make a splice, fit a bloekstrap, and make or mend a sail ; for 
the ship must be kept in repair while on a vo^’age. The 
accommodation for the crew was bad. The master, mates, 
and steward had a cabin on deck, and the master a separate 
room. But the rest slept and ate, crowded beneath the main 
(leek, in tlie pestilential cpiartei'S kno^m as “ steerage ” and 
“ forecastle ” — the one towards the rear, the other towards 
the front of the vessel. In a ship of 4:10 tons which one 
\\'riter retuembcix'd, tlie foret'astle, which tapered tow*ards 
tlic how, measured at its longest and widest only 20 by 21 
f('et, and was only o fet't high. The only light and air came 
from above by a scuttle in the main deck two feet square, 
which was tightly closed 'wlu'ii the waves beat high. Here 
14 na n and boys slept in hammocks suspended from the 
beams. OabU's and coils of rope, casks of water and pro- 
\ i'>io?is, and tlte men’s sea-chests for clothes, filled almost 
all tla? tloor-sjiaee, and there* was not even room for the men 
to sit astrid(‘ tlieir chests. The place was full of rats. Food 
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consisted of inferior pork, very hard salt beef. , 
biscuits often full of maggots. Though the value o ku o - 
iuice for kcepurg off scurvy had been provul m the Ibtl 
century by C^aptaiu Cook, and though it had hem. a. opted 
ter 30 yeL te the Royal Navy, few ships earr.ed >t. and 

scurv^^ still attacked crews long at sea. 

on wild arrd stor.ny nights, when all han.ls were ^ 
on deck, and half the nren were sent ^ aloft o st „ ^ 
in the darkness with creaking wet sails anu «m 
rigging it would sometimes ln.p|nu. that a man or hoy would 
tesfht hold and be plunged headlong uito the hoilurg te 
never to be heard of again. Even in a moderate wu d ho 

whole ship miglit break to pieces through rotten 
timbers or it might run aground because it was I adl 
1" L’ed 0.1 a very long voyage food and water in.gh run 
shoTo go had, and then the cmw would die a fea. «1 and 
iering death. In a life like this old thne-honoured hehefs 
and superstitions naturally lingered : the doings 
porpoisl the night of the soa-hird. had their special meanings 
the ship which sailed on a Friday would certainly he lost 
RmJe L were our sailom, they were unfairly hand,c.ap|.e 1 

tee other hand, h. the words of an 
period, “an ignorant American seaman was scaiu j 

‘““Beshles our handicap in ships and their .x-rsonnel tra.le 
was still clogged by ideas of monopoly^ 

1834 the East India .^Vivilege', tea. of 

-hii.. Rut « 

company monopolies in teiv.gn tru.le had ^.ne, p. J 

believed in national monopolies. Dwsc 

, ^,1 1 / r / / 77./» Fffert of thiM tnowtpohi on the prices 

• See Book VI., Chap. Mfi- I ]' / CnmiMfuj 

t ^ C' t'n.J ‘.M ia a, is. 21./. « «-• 
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t Producers believed in keeping out of British dominions 
‘ home find abroad any couiinoditieB of other nations which 
i might rival their owti ; and shipowners believed in keeping 
' away as far as might be from British and Colonial ports the 
I vessels of foreigners. High protective customs secured the 
first, and Navigation Acts secured the second. The fearful 
depression in internal industry and trade described in other 
cliapters Avas the result. 

At length hoAvever in 1S40, at a time of unparalleled 
poverty and depression, Parliament Avas roused by the 
falling off of customs duties. A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into our import 
duties. It Avas found that Ave taxed at the ports no less 
tliaii 1,150 commodities. Of the money thus raised no less 
than 94 per cent, was le\ded on sey^teen articles essential 
to the nation. These Avere, first certain foodstuffs, viz., com, 
butter, cheese, currants, raisins, coffee, cocoa, sugar and tea ; 
.second, certain raw materials, A'iz., cotton, sheep s wool, 

. timber and tallow ; tlurd, certain manufactured goods, viz., 
silivs, tobacco, wine.s and spiiita. Some tilings Ave excluded 
altogether ; for cxani|>lc, live stock and fresh meat, bacon 
and apples. A very large number of other manufactured 
goods oil which a duty was laid scarcely came in by the ports 
at all ; for c xam]ile, chma and earthenware, watches and clocks, 
niuiiiifactured c'ottons and AvooUens, leather gloA’es, boots, 
slices, liats, [taper and toys. An immense amount of smug- 
gling Avent on, especially in Prench wines, brandies and silks. 
In those days it paid the traders of Wmchelsea, Rye, Folk- 
stone, Hastings, Deal, and scores of other ports and A’illages 
a Ion IT the coast to meet the French in mid-channel on dark 
jiights and take over cargoes of their thmgs. They then ran 
tlicjn ashore on remote beaches, and even in small harbours, 
\o lie bidden in well-knoAvn bins and in private houses up reces- 
.ses in wide ehiinueys, ui secret cupboards and in cellars ; 
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sometimes, with a coraiiiissioii to the iiaKo.i, I ley 
hoarded in the tower of a parish eluircli.'- 

Most foreign countries liad trade laws simda. ^ 

But one natio... as the evid.tce befme ^ , 

showed, iiad adopted a wise. ^ „)„federation of 

days no German Biupir , piim ipalities and great 

some thir-ty-nine German im.gd m P m. m 

cities, bound together m the 
tradition. The most i.uportant 

had from 1834 onward.s peisuat lj,,varia. 

Saxony and Baden, to join a ^ Ui 

Those who joined under.ooU to 

trading amongst tlumst g„o,is from 

import for raw maUiu . , ■ /jutieii. These German 

outside they laid only \eiy nio( cic century, 

States were still, like the Lng am ■ ^ 

chiefly engaged also in Saxony, 

Prussian regions of Wt h 1 « , ,M-oaviiit!: up. The 

flourishing nianufaetm^^^^^ 1^1^ thaflf' and goods 

cost of living ^ t . In the great 

could therefore be '"“'‘'j^,'““\\,7vic„na ^ EugUsh goods were 
annual fairs of Unp/.ig, „„,i1b were uiulersellmg 

still coiisidemd I:.::':;;, rhogus 

tliem, and wore stamp. j,„tehase these goods 

American traders wtn ^ piu^siaii had 

uistead of eoming to jliat England 

remarked to an othcia manufaeture by her 

had driven tlm German 

refusal in 1815 to buy German ca 

. .V fa., of afa,..o. .totw 

Infirmary in ‘ rVViiia.e ^torhuj-p acc to 

}uiunifA han -jx jJn the and an immeme open dummy 

U'h kit kejjH could U lou cnaj 
with uide rcccuscit halJ-uaj p 
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‘ You compelled us to become manufacturers.’ . . . This was the 
common soying in Prussia, where every' man is intelligent, and where 
every man thinks, and where, as soon as ho sees an effect, he immediately 
iaquiros into tlie cause/’ * 


Tho report of the Select Committee of 1840 began to 
take effect in 1841, when Sir Robert Peel became Prime 
Minister. The gi-andson of a Lancashire yeoman manu- 
facturer, he was deeply distressed by the poverty of the times. 
Though his party was wedded to Protection, he slowly became 
converted to a freer trade by the Select Committee’s report. 
Step by step, between 1842 and 1845, therefore, he reduced 
or abolished duties and allowed the import of many things 
hitherto prohibited. Bj' 1845 the 1150 duties had been 
cut down to 590, and many raw materials were admitted 
free : in 1846 the Com Laws were all but abolished.f Trade 
and manufacture began to revive. 

Meanwhile, the great developments in transport were 
preparing the way for vast changes. At home the railway 1 
system was already well under way. J On the sea the steam- 1 
ship was already miming. The little wooden steamer worked:^ 
by a n volving paddle had been first mtroduced in the United 
States in 1809 for inland navigation on the great lakes and 
rivers. It had been ail opted in Britain from 1812 onwards 
on the C'U'de, Forth, Thames, Mersey and Humber, and here 
and there along the coast ; in 1816 a regular cross-channel 
service to France, and in 1818 a Holyhead-Dublin service, had 
Vicen started. A sailing-ship had been helped by additional 


♦ The ivitoL uj ini.'* not fully aijrefd on this polietj. The 

(tip in/ltiiral and conittnreiai Xortli fafotired ihe st/fitiim ; bid the iron-- 
of fht^ lilt ini' t onipioinf ^1 that Kngla^h iron was bciup dutnpea 

iti intd that btUcun l!S3y (uul 1843 /Ac German iron in use had 

faUm fi-nn,' per ant. to -li* ]»>■ cad. of the total. 7'he collon-spinners 
i‘f Ihivarta, II urtcinhn utni liadcn liltiO coniphtincd of the import of 
i 'oijlid, yntm. Tajm 1 S ib to ISsO. tin rcforct the duticji o» these commodities 
inen asi d. uttti riradnttUif the free-trade policy icas dropped m Germany, 
t See < hit p. 1., p. H. Pft/’.v tariff changes were carried on ami 
r otn /fitted by ( I'bn.h'tone it^ tin f unions Tree. Trade budgets of 1S53 and ISCO. 
^ (Jhtt/K I . 
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steam-power to cross the Atlantic in 1819. and 
mental voyages had been made. At 
General Steam Navigation Company , t ic ir.s 
tire world, had been founded. But many 

still thought the idea of u taii/of 

one of them, leeturmg at of 

In Xc.; York. Within two days 

it was closely e great engineer, as an 

of 1320 tons bud by B't xhe 

extension of the Or seventeen and fifteen days 

ships made t re ^ of each other, and 

respectively, ^ Y„,.;^ ,,„ri,o„r by hundreds and 

they were ,,.,a burned all her coal 

thousands of people. ... ■ but tlio 6Vc«Ml'’e5^ern had 

arrd some even of her wooden spam ^ , 

a quarter of her coal supply left. A.saAeu 

.< Thus tho graial qulUhlr lUw i u that 

eo.nr.lo.^,y pay V '■ 

oxpewsa. Ca ^ 

The Steamship of those y ,, i The shi|i 

ahuped. and the ‘•^^“^^‘.^'“addle.wtieels, one on each 
was ,.„|k,a in' rough weather these wasted 

“r’::r i::!; 

tnci^y y entirelv beneath ^vater, had aluauv 

fore the fe.eate passengers and mails, .t» gn at 

ex^rr was prohibitivo as yet for ordinary conimereia 
transport. 
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The British Admiralty now invited tenders for carrying 
American and other mails. In 1840 Samuel C anard , a shi p'* ^ 
owner of Halifax in Nova Scotia, entered into partnership i* 
wdtli a Liverpool and a Glasgow shipowner. They obtained 
from Govemment a contract and a subsidy for carrying the 
mails from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, and so 
inaugurated the first regular service for^passengers and mail ^ 
steamers across the Atlantic. It w^as by this route that a 
Charles Dickens crossed, in most uncomfortable fashion, 
in 1842. The Cunard line was quickly followed in 1840 by 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company to the. West Indies 
and the Isthmus of Panama, whence passengers were conveyed 
by camels and mules to the Pacific. Then the Pacific Steam ^ 
Navigation Company w'as founded and got permission to link 
up with the Panama route, and carry mails and passengers 
from the Pacific coast of Panama to the South American 
Republics of the western se aboard. In 1837 theJPenh^ular ^ 
Company had obtained the contract for the mails from London 
to Lisbon ; in 1840 it extended the steamship service to Malta 
and Alexandria, and in 1842 began to send steamers round 
the Cape to India. It was incorporated as the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, better Imown now as 
the P. & O. In 1S44 this company undertook a direct mail 
service from Kngliind, first to Alexandria, thence up the Nile _ 
by steamer and over the Isthmus of Suez by camel * ; from 
the Rod Sea another steamship went on to Ceylon, to 
Calcutta, and to China. 

One otlier important lUnelopmcnt in shipbuilding had 
been introduced, but was lianging fire in this period. As 
('iirlv a.s 1787, iron boats for canals had been built in North 
Liiueaslnre, and a small iron ship had been built near Glasgow 

gooiLi and and by the Nile ftotn 

Ahw'andria to Cairo, and thiure over the desert to Suez; no lcs*t than 
carnth v'vre tniployed to take u single ship^s loud of pussetigeTS, 
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in 1818 The British tiinber supplies were cxhiiusted. but 

in iron production we led the world. The 

this, and in 1824 yards for binldmg such ^lnps u c 

up at Liverpool and Birkonhea.l. In 1832 f 

transport were first built f imn Ho'itin" 

laughed the idea to scorn. • IVl.oever hoard of .ron ho. .n 

EvL the chief naval architect at <,nc o,f the 

said ; “ Don’t talk to ..... ahout ..on sl.,p.^ . .* » 

nature." Yet the ...akers fu.n.d ll.cn clieapo. to >... < 



IMG. 20 -An iMirly Iron 

fv, K1 '• The Itiustrutoi /-txi'/t'rt -Vtrf'tf, 'IS.-. 

,■ I,., si... ...... -no "... “ 

The Utrtim. n *<> liidid- 


OfiL' 


,\uo tiiKl '* rrop'-ll'T. 


to repair, and healthier to live in. In eW.lenco given before 
a Select Committee in ISdl, it uas salt . 

1 ..ill nol weijih one li.vll oi that of n woo.leo 

“ A strong iron vesse M 1 (.(^iJjdpmhiy less wator. . . . Hof 

ono. an.l thoreforo "i! * f.y^,a\cr. her fikios, iiieluding .strom 

capaeity for stowage vm)) in thiekiicss, while those ot a 

iron frames, not exeeethng 1 > 
woilen veikscl will he 12 inches thick. 

In S841 Brunei In.ilt for the tireat Western Itaihva.v 
Co,ipany a ...arvellous i.o,. stean.ship oi 3,018 Ics. I was 
Sd .V h,.lld.eads u.to five watertight co.,.part,..e..ts ; .t 
;!aa in... rails for bulwa.l«, and bilge keels to lease., the 

.,SVfa-< CommUtte on KUam Xovi.,«l!ov to hoU«, I8:il. /'■ 51). 
Ki'idaice, lAiird and liirhailtM'l . 
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rolling. The adoption of iron in .place of wood for sailing- 
ships and steamers gave great encouragement to British ship- 
owners ; without it they would have been unable to com- 
pete successfully with the Americans, backed by their vast 

stores of timber. 

While in all these new directions British sea-borne com- 
merce was developing after 1830, one ancient handicap still 
survived to hold it back. The Navigation Acts were still 
on the Statute Book, and shipomiers clung firmly to them. 
The main features of these Acts in 1847, were as follows : 

1. Certain articles, such as masts, timber, tar, flax, 
currants, raisins, figs, prunes, com, wine, brandy, wool, 
oranges and lemons, produced in Europe, could only be 
imported into the United Kingdom in British ships, or in 
those of the country which produced them. 

2. All goods from Asia, Africa, or America must be 
brought in British ships, or in those of the country which 
produced them. 

3, Only British ships might carry goods along our coasts. 

4, All goods carried from one British possession to another 
must go in British sliips. 

o. All goods imported into British possessions in Asia, 
Africa or America must be in British sliips or in ships of the 
country whicli pi'oduced them, coming straight therefrom. 

These laws discouraged foreign vessels from coining into 
British )iorts at all, since each could bring only the goods 
t>f her country. For example, as Ricardo the famous 
economist showed in a speech in the House of Commons in 
IS47. if a Spanish sbi|) trading from Cuba should take a cargo 
of sugar to France and excltango it for French wine, it could 
not possiblv conic on to Kngland and exchange the wine 
for British earthen ware, however much the latter might be 
wanted in Spain. For a Brit ish Customs House Officer 
waiuld furt»i<l tlie master to land. “ I understood you wanted 
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wine.” the Spaniard would say. “ So we do, but it must be 
brought by a Frenchman in a French ship.” ” But the 1 mnch 
do not want your earthenware.” “ We cannot hdp tha t ; 
we must not let you break out Navigation Ltins. ..o tl 

Spaniard would be turned away. ^ ^ t . 

^ After a long and bitter struggle in Parliament from 

1847 to 1849, the Navigation Uws were abolished, amidst 

the lamentations of shipowners who thought they foresaw 

the ruin of British shipping. Many threatmed to sell their 

.ships. The future was to show their mistake. 


II. 1850-1875 

A creat epoch of British trade expansion took place in 
the twenty-five years which foUowcd the abolition of the 
Navigation Acts. In consequence of the rcduetiori of ems oni 
duties British imports were much more than don dec . ler c 
was an immense it.erease in e.xiHirts, especially ot coal and 
machinery. These facts are shown by the following taldc . 


Imports to U, K* 

Exports * from U.K 
Coal oxpoita from U.K. 
Macliiiiory ,, » 


£152 million 
£71 
£U 
£l 


tt 


1 1 


187 5 * 

£575 million 
£:'li5 
£0.1 
£ 0 ' 




Amongst the most important of our e.vports weiv Ih.. 
eoal ami the iron goods, tlie machinery and the sheps wh.cl. 
otlier nations needed in order to develop theur mdustnes 
and their trade. In 1850 Britain produei-d idmut one-ha 
of all the pig-iron in the world, for abinad many great iron- 
tielcls were as yet untouched. 'I'hus .\ndrcw Dmicg.e, horn 

. ne/ar, ,M xr,! 

batiH/artonj, for f-XCMn i t-amnmi (jllu-r iuitiurui' iffioth, und 

oj the wofUi ^ 
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in 1837, who went to live in Ohio, U.S.A., in 1848, tells how 
in the ^fifties or early ’sixties the raUway to Pittsburg was only 
just being made. The rails were imported from England, 
as were also the engines. The greatest coal and ironbeld 
of America was as j^et barely surv^eyed, and Pittsburg, now 
the great iron and steel capital, was tiU the railway came 
a small unimportant place. This is a symbol of what was 
happening in this period in all undeveloped parts of the 
world, from Russia and the East to America and the West. 
Every\vhere Engbsh coal, iron and machinerj^ were needed 
everyw^here »English-made railways n-ere being laid down.» 
Thus the abolition of customs duties brought general i 

prosperity. 

These great demands for British commodities led, during 
these twenty-five years, to a remarkable development in the 
numbers and the build of British ships. When the Naviga- 
tion Acts were abolished our shipoT*^Tiers foretold ruin. 
Already the tonnage of the United States had risen since 
1815 from less than half that of the United Kingdom to 
tive-si.Kths. America, with the energy and originality which 
liad produced the graceful fast-sailing clipper, was steadily 
gaining on us and bidding fair to take our place as the world’s 
varrier. With the abolition of our Navigation Acts, American 
\'(‘S8e!s appeared in numbers in our ports. America ran fast- 
sailing clippers to China to bring back the tea from Hong 
Krnig. at half the rate that the British shii)pcrs could afford 
eliarge. On the Atlantic a line of American steamers^ 
began to compete with the t'lmard. By 1860 America’s; 
tiaina'je exi’cedcd that of the I iiited Ivingdoiii. 

But Ihitisli shipowners had realiz:d in time that new 
eruTgy was demanded. 1 lioy began to build clippeis on the 
American model, long and narrow, with low hulls and a great 
fx pause of canvas ; and they Iniilt them of iron. As early 
as 1856 mir ships were racing the Americans home from Hong 
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Kong with the ton, and winning .ho ^ 

■lost g.-oun.l through thoir Civil Wur in .,S.,2. By is, th. 
Britislr sailing-ship had m.t.stripiwd the An, or, van . 

at the height of her glory. ^ The stoa.nor ah,, > 

this period. The Ingh rates for ti.rn.'poi l><ii 



v„v:i;.frv Scivw-si earner *• Kr! Kinj^.” !«'•*>• 

From “ ^ .. i • ' thi- l;t-fl 24 '> fet't ; lI'C 

siic Wd'i 1 MII» tdiis "''n' 25(1 lioi-sc- power, 

tas a.Ki tlfo tlcpth 22 cc . ih r u.M-i ^ . 

iiiifi Her trial Hpcc.l ratlfi oyt . iaino.-' t'.'tcl'LSivcly cr>tifin<'<l t<> 

ami China trade, wliicli had li tfi ef moru ilian uMitd 

"'."'"‘S’ "a a“',"'''iSt-rl«’» ai-' 

Hi/g'. imtl II" '* f Y 

.I 0 () Bucoiid timl thud. • '■ 


j • tl rriinctn War "ave a new start. Siranu'iis utit 

:::::\::;ilt f Cn : ..nd grad«a.ly ...e ,s.d.no gave plaee t.. 
r sc.o,v Mo,t in.por.ant still, th.. invon.a.n ... IS.,., o 

, ;o..nd engine which utilh.0,1 the power ,,f a g. 

inc . (.ivmtiii££ motKUi. lialvrd tUc 

r.f ^tcain twice ovei in cKuiuif, 

rmlnt of fuel necessa.-y, a.nl thus i.,e.-e..sed the cargo .spac 

, •> /■,/ //„. norhVft nrofd >ia\lln>j i-o;fa>.h' jn>in 

* Th'. "Th:nnoi,>jUc < ><( tU- ^ t'oo-Chou'.Joo to London 

Lnrnhn to Mdbonrnc .ft day.-., and Jro,n 

in nindj/^onc dfiy/t, 

.s. VI 1 
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and lessened the cost. Many new steamer companies arose. 
From 1850 onwards, the Inman Line cheapened the passage 
for emigrants from Europe to the United States, and made 
the passage for poor people more endurable than before. 
Thus the great flood of emigration began. In 1851 the dis- 
covery of gold in New South Wales created a new stream of 
emigration, and in 1842 the P. & O. started a steamship service 
via Singapore to Australia. In 1870 the White Star Line 
from Liverpool to New York was founded. Foreign countries 
also started steamship lines, often with vessels built in England, 
Thus world transport developed. 

Meanwhile in various civilized countries of the world 
j railways were being laid down, and were bringing distant 
■ '‘ places into touch with the ports. Also there was growing 
' up the electric telegraph, which had been invented 
simultaneously in 1837 in England and the United States, 
and which had been generally installed in both these countries 
from about 1845. In 1866, after many futile attempts, the 
first submarine Atlantic cable was laid from Ireland to New- 
foundland. The French laid a second cable from Brest, in 
1869, and in 1873 a line was laid from Lisbon to Pernambuco 
in South America, which was linked up with Britain by a line 
from Lisbon to London. Thus the electric telegraph brought 
traders of the two continents into rapid touch “with each other’s 
needs. 

Another great development of world communication 
came in 1869 uith the opening of the Siiez Canal, It had 
taken the great French engineer, jVI, de Lesseps, ten years to 
build, and French energy and French capital had produced 
it. Yet British ships at once began to pass through it in the 
largest numbers. India, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Fa.st were brought nearer to Europe by thousands of miles. 

Already, in 1869, China had been opened to British trade. 
By a shameful war in 1842, we lind forced the Cliinese to open 
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ave ports, and to give us Hong Kong. By a second war in 
1857 we won the opening of hve more ports, with tlie right to 
travel and trade all over the country, to have an Ambassador 
at Peking, and Consuls at twenty-five ports. With Japan, at 
about the same time, we negotiated in less shameful fa.sluon. 
Since the 17tli century this ancient and wonderful country had 
been closed to foreigners, except to Chinese and a few Dutch. 

Bv royal decree in KiJT no native might travel abroad. But , 
iri 1854 the American Government obtained the right to send^ 
warships for coal and provisions to two Japanc.se ports, and^thc 
British Government asked lor similar privilege*. In IHoJ a 
Treaty was made which opened five ports to our trade, and _ 
arranged for a British Ambassador at Yedo with Consuls at the 
ports*^ while a Japanese Amhassador and Consuls came to 
FnLd ind Yet another Oriental country hitherto closcti to the 
Srs of the West was Siam, rich in rice, teak, pepper and 
otlier tropical goods. A treaty of friendship and commerce in 
1850 allowed British .subjects to live and trade in Siam. 
Thus Eastern trade grew by leaps and hounds. 11m ^1110 
of our exports to Cliina rose between 1850 and 18/0 from 
£080,000 to £0,188,000, and those to Japan from notliing at 

all to £1,015,000, _ , • 

International trade brought friendliness. In ISnl the 

( Vyst'd l^alace was built in Hyde Park to house the first great 

International Exhibition. Raw mateiials. macltinery, nuinu- 

faetures and line arts were sent from all parts of the world, 

and six million people visited it. Other .similar exldhitmns 

were held in Paris in 1855, in London in 1H02, in Pans in ISO/, 

and in \"ionua in 1878. 

hi the midst of all this material progre.ss something 
done for the British seamen wlm carried tlie goods. 
All Act, passed in 1«00, placed the merchant service under 
the sui/ervisioii and control of the Board of Irade, Ihe -j 
Act instituted for the finst time examination.s in seamanship 



p 
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^ for persons intending to be mates and masters, and laid 
' down that certificates of character, experience and abihty 
were to be issued which the Board had power to recaU and 
even to cancel, if the master or mate neglected his duty. 
Shipping offices were to be opened in all ports, and all 
men were to be engaged under signed agreements. The space 
on deck for seamen was laid down, and medicines and lime- 
juice and fresh vegetables when possible were prescribed. 
This Act was re-enacted in 1854, as part of the great Merchant 
Shipping Act of that year. This immense statute of 548 
clauses laid down a clear code of law for the sea, abolishing 
countless old Acts which nobody remembered or understood. 
It made regulations about pilots, and about the manage- 
ment of lighthouses, buoys and beacons. It gave power to 
the Board of Trade to inquire into wrecks, and to stop the 
evil old custom of plundering T\Teckage. It was the first 

of a long series of Merchant Shipping Acts. 

Nevertheless, the period of unchecked competition which 
opened with Free Trade made the ordinary seaman’s life in 
many ways more hazardous than before. Though lifeboats 
were being instituted, the number of WTecks went up year 
by I'car. Ships went down with all hands on board, often 
in fairly good weather, and within sight of land. The Board 
of Trade reports proved that about one in every twelve wrecks 
that took place between 1859 and 1868 were due to defects 
in the ship, and one in every six to carelessness and neglect. 
This period of wealth and prosperity closed \Wth the fearful 
charge made l)y Sanniol PUnisoll, M.P., against a small but rich 
minority of shipowners, that they deliberately sent to sea 
unsea worthy and over- weighted vessels, which were heavUy 
over-insiired, and thus threw away brave men’s lives in the 
seramble to grow rich. It was clear that unbridled com- 
petition needed Ciovernment interference and control. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WOULD TRADE, 1875-1925 

Up to the year 1875 Great Britain had been the foremost 
trading nation of the world. After 1875 we were slowly to 
lose that position. Yet the change meant for us not ruin 
but a great expansion. The commerce of the whole world 
increased so much tliat in 1913 our overseas trade was nearly 
twice what it had been in 1880. 


I. 1875-1900 


In 1875 many countries which are important at 
the present day hardly contributed anything to the commerce 
of the world. Chili. Brazil, and the Argentine, Cape Colony 
and the Iransvaal. Rliodesia and Nigeria, were almost 


iK'gligiblc for oui' merchants, Russia was inaccessible or 
nearly so, 'I’here were only two Rus.sian railways, one from 
Ik-iiiii to St. iVlerslairg, the other from ^Moscow to Nishni 
Xovgufod ; and beyond Nishni eastwards to the Pacific 
coasts of Asia, the old earavan and river routes were still 
the onlv' highwavs of ouinjuerce. China sent little to Europe 


except tea, Japan still le 
the Woo I- trading count lies, 


New 5icaland and Australia, 
had as vet no commerce in frozen 


ir,o 
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meat, for the freezing process was no > 
there were many spaces almost hlanU upon 

map of 1875. Gernuiny, 

a hci-e were two count rie.^,iHt 

which in 1013 stood vast agricviHurul - 

world’s commerce. America wa^ o» ^ ■ ^^Gd-market : 

country, sending merely raw 't tcLco, rice, and 

she was the ""““u “ 1 S7U »L was adding to these 

cotton, her old staples. V ^ ^.pslcrn iirovinces were 
wheat and meat, j,, Igipj a tourist could still 

beginning to be ^ ^ , , traveller may he said to 

write : “ On leaving itself had a population 

bid farewell to civili/.ation. -ji million^; to-day, 

of 300.000 people, as agams gigantic, 

and its to the United States 

was as yet only local. + nvichiaerv, our engmeenng 

manufactured text.les ‘„Va„„faetures of all 

and mechanical goods, am . m i’ . ,.cmemhcrcd how 

sorts ; as wc have show n. An-lrc ' Cm . cy 
the rails for the lust American 

|,;.,(,Uu.d. Resides, > ,r„„,pcan countries^ 

vcVor.s to America of the ua 

Fm- instance, seareely ai^' f,|lml hnt much of tl.e glass they 

Americans bought it 111 nig > f'ermanv. Englishmen.. 

nought in London goods to Conlinciital 

too, ivere the principal sellcisol All b ^ 

. Am-mm/ 'Cmltoir -t-' 

7 '“,2 

' , >-ii ovr.r grrjil fireat. ■■ it w'l 

thov'jh ^'t^U »l>^ , . , ahd^it to ^ i ntnl 

1 /(tf J* r ,f numbci'i* of ho'jd 

^ h'.rMt uia» the tnrrtae>' oj ft 1»'»J 

caudcs. t wi’di ; fecund ^ \ : ijorf«tt( «» 

liiiHir- reel. 
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buyers ; there was little direct trade between New York and 
Hamburg or Paris. 

Secondly, Germany was still in the main a nation of 
farmers, although her transition was beginning. She sold * 
a vast amount of foodstuffs, corn, wine, beer, and smoked t 
hams to the various countries of Europe. The north of 
Germany was still a land of farms and villages, and little 
towns where people lived with great simplicity,* Manu- 
factures there were, but they were carried on mainly in 
Saxon Bavaria, and Baden. Dresden china, Saxony 
linens and cottons, Black Eorest clocks, and Bavarian glass, 
leather work and jewellery — the historic productions of the 
German haiidicraft.smen — were the main goods W'hich 
Germany offered to the world. Her great deposits of coal 
and of iron were hardly worked. The Ruhr district was still s 
a pretty countryside of wide plouglilands dotted with farm- 
houses, although the sheds and mine shafts of coal-mines, 
and even the great furnaces of the ironworks, were beginning 
to be seen in the lields. Dortmund on the Rulir was still 
practically contained within its mediaeval walls, and Essen, 
now a great imlustrial town almost as big as Leeds, was only^ , 
lialf the present size of Tunbridge Wells. German merchants ' 
still Iwuglit Ihiglish coal and iron, and British manufactured 
goods ; they also obtained from England the ‘‘ Colonial 
ware.'^, ’ as they called them— tea, coffee, sugar, rice and 
sago ami tapioea and -sjhces — from India, Egypt and the. 
Tropics. 

fSueh was the trading world in 1875. 


lietween 1875 and 1S80 a deadne.ss seemed to have fallen 
on our foreign trade. After a vear or two of these bad times. 

^ hi /f(tnov( a vcrif lanji town ct^rgaged in heavg mdal 

htt- ab:jut IStio (hut pct^plit still walked to the^ thiaire> lanh^rn 

hnwt, and i vt n tninistf rii oj thr Hanoverian Crown went thither on /0G^, 
trifli a rvctnt earri/ing thf' iigfiL 
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Britisl. merchant, an.l .hiiM.crs hccanu- very g u.,my a ho t 

the whole futm-e. It ..mU- *'“<■ , 

was not increasing as it ha.l .lone in the ,ncv.ous ^ 

The reason was that onr chief cnsto.ne.-s Gcr.nai.J a 

America, were har.t ..t work s|,c...di..g the..- lahour <>'y 

railways ami canals, factories a..(l , 

, I . In ISliO \.ne.iea ha.l hut 30,1100 ni.lcs <.f 

railway in her vast ...ea, a...l o.il.v o.ie t.anseo..t.m..tal Inu. 

Abrntt 1H70 she set to railway huil.lh.g ; hy IHOO there we.-.- 

over 1C:!,IK)0 miles ..f track, the n.-w lines tenig ‘;“y 

grain States ” of th.' cent.e an.l west, •'‘''■“‘y ; 
were putting their work into const.uct.on such as tins, 

IZ .rot pLclucing inc.easc.l .luantities of wa.-es .. se, 1 
away, and hence they coukl not take our ma.n.fact.ne.s 

such large quantities a,s hefore. 

Between IStfO ami 1000. however, thee ^ 

revival <.f onr foicign trade, s.. that ...any .ncn "ho ha. 
rcsi\di oi u „ „njsi)er. Two new influents 

depressed and anMoiih iHgr ’ Irul ‘il)Sorbed 

were at worUr First, the very e.Histructions that had abso b.d 
^ 1 , ;i-,l in ilie iirevious )>ad years-tlie new lines 

of railway in h:nr..l.c, Asia, and America, th. I.ausconll 
nc.tal a.ul transmarine cal.lcs-wcic now serving to open 
up new districts. S.coml, H... inventm.. of new ways 
preserving all kimls of fooilstnlls helped tnide, .eeamsc 
,„m.y foods now heca...,- lor the Inst (in.e articles of uo.l. 

‘'“tIic ...ah. railway lines of lCnr..pe in IMO, and the ...ain 

•iw uii In Mil) 111 Outside Lurope, 
telcgi-aphic systems, arc shown in .'hip . 

railways l.a.l heen huilt h. great ..umbers, Hy bJ. the 

Truns-Siherian K..ilw,.y had re.ud.ed lk,rt Artlmr mu 

\-ladiv„st.,ek a...l fekiu. A hue w..s open fro... ’ 

the Caspian, a.,.1 another f.-om Mo.seow to SovastoH. hai - 

way Imildii.g had also hegm. in South Africa, h-gyp «m 
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the Argentine. In America, canals had been superseded by 
railways, and then, by about 1880, the short local lines were 
being amalgamated, and the great routes for fast through 
traffic 'were being organized. By 1897, there were three 
transcontinental railway routes. Moreover, four electric 
cables had been laid between America and Europe ; of these, 
three connected the United States vdth England. Thus 
by about 1890, merchants could hear of the needs of distant 
markets, and could move goods about the world in a way 
impossible in 1875. At the commercial sale-room in Mincing 
Lane, the London headquarters of the trade in rice, cloves 
and spices, Reuter’s telegraphic messages from all parts of 
the world were posted up. In the Manchester cotton exchange 
changes of jirioe in every cotton-market could be traced 
from hour to hour. 

Tlie other great factor in the development of overseas j 
trade in this period was the introduction of artificial freezing, w 
By 1809 the Americans had managed to use natural ice for 
this purpose, and refrigerator-cars were running between 
Chicago and New York. But scientists could see that intense 
cold could be generated without using ice, either by taking 
all the war tilth from air, or by making an intensely cold 
liquid, which had a temperature far below the freezing-point 
of water. 

By about 1870, both those ways had been successfully 
practised on a small scale, both in Europe and in Australia. 
In both, tlie question was a very practical, commercial one, 
for the possibility of securing meat supplies from Australia 
had long been foreset'u. It remained to invent a freezing 
plant able to keep up the cold throughout a long sea voyage. 
By 1879 this uas successfully accomplished. In 1879 the 
tirst cargo of frozen meat from Australia was landed at the 
Lutulon docks. 
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between 1800 and 1900, of our trade with Germany. It 
began to increase again rapidly, for reasons like those at 
work in our commerce with Australia. Germany had new 
jioods and more goods to exchange for our.s. Hitherto, 
her manufactures liad been chiefly in the soutli, but uov\ 
in the north also factories were being built. Ihe main new 
manufacture was tliat of beet -sugar, made from roots grown 
on tlie great North Ge rman plain. J3esidcs, in the Ruhr, 





aiui in utlirr tlm t H'nnan\\ inni ;um 1 rn^ineering 

\\iuk> wt'ii* lrrtj;ini li tm' 1 m lir Imilt i^r to lacL^r, and frr>h 

<'M;d iniiiM^ w'rrn k+'inii suh 1\. f^r cuul lii'S ni nmny distii^ts 
ill All tln> anti faiini'i":^ and wnrlv* 

tGirnt tl imat' inMia \\ lliry wan1(‘d lit^ltMr tdutlic'^ and 
\aJH'd tiHid. nirii. I'^n, w'anli’tl ki'ttti 

taai lnn<a \‘ 1 m r tat■tMM^^'-*, iinnf^, and \\ < n'k>hMp"'* All tlust 
iliinj^^ mmuIi! kr kniiuhi ill I’M I LT la lid. in addition to 

naaf/ast^fl <[uaMl U itv'^ mI and ^^'OMl It.ar:', <nic uld oXJkmI^* 
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we sold to Germany in even greater quantities our coal 
and our steel and iron goods ; it. return we bought of he, 

beet-sugar * in addition to her older goods. 

With America, too, our trade increased, for out dc. . 
for wheat and flour, and beef and mutton, was growmg year 
by year. Nor did the character of the trade cl.angc, as \ e 
Z till sold our manufactured good.s of all sorts to the State. 

■WC also began to .leal largely with new customer . Of 
these the Argentine was one. Untd about IbSU, du.mg 

eonst’ant civil wars, agriculture had J 

the people thoniHclves were often almost ^tani fc. - ■ 

i-fl 'ind cattle raided; as to foreij?n trade, the 
were destroyed and c. tb ^ _ (,,.„.,,He<l| heef to their 

Argentuiosexpoited. J establishment 

nearest neighbours. dhm t ^ 

ofpeaeeinlflSl.they weree.x,m,tmg . g 

live cattle, and carcasses. In lb8d . he , ^ fe 

i- i-Ur. irrrfmiinc was landed m Jaigiano , . 

from out our goods, establishing 

Knglish .nerehants were ,„e 

in the quantity of lu*r fn^/cn meat. 

1 ■ tlo \rt£ 0 ntii»c lias tn sHl. iiml in any 
“ IhnylatKi buys ‘ ,,i lurnisiifs cargo for iiortliwani. 

Tims it came about that, about 11100, English merrhm.ts d,d 
U.,ce as much business with the Argentme as thus, ot ,u.> 

(Aher country -t 

I 1 tw"-’'! -md I*) 14 the oltl sea life gii\f 

In the years hetvven 1H<0 and K , - 

wav finally to the life of ti.o slea.nslnp. Ibul 

. / n fU.„ian bvcl-xuaar to thr, value oj i;a,00(J,noO. 

* /n iy()2 wehou^ji't . J Ornnam. 

f Tiit Arncricann came, ncjct^ a 
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not taken place, our shipping would not have kept its pre- 

ctuiiience in the ports of the world . 

Just as, in 1875, certain English manufactures had almost 

a world-monopoly, so English vessels almost monopolized 
the great sea-routes of the world. Our merchant fleet was 
still a sailing fleet. Of the 10,000 “ foreign-going ” merchant 
vessels of 1865, over 9000 were sailing-ships. In the 
’seventies, the main typc« were the two similar vessels, 
called the barque and the ship. They were both three- 
masted, iron -built boats. For the most part they were 
built for space, rather than for speed. Yet they were most 
beautiful on the water. They can still be seen here and 
there, for instance, in the Swedish timber trade. Some of 
the men who worked them loved them. One sailor wrote 

in 1910, about an old barque : 

“ Thoueb vet- staunch nu<l seaworthy, slie stands condemned l^v 
modern conditions, conditions that call lor n 

Tow. for a burtl,cn she could never carry And of her civv the 

men wl;o manned aiul steeml her ^ Scattered afar on seven seas 
learnine a new wav of seafariup; ; turning the gnp that had held 
to a lino aloft to the heft of a coalmatrs sliovel ; thodett fingers that hod 
I-LhiTed a womlruus plan of stay ami shroud to the touch of winch 

and lever.” * 

These ships labourt'd all over the world ; their routes, deter- 
ininefl by the course of winds, were far longer in actual 

mileage than the routes of st earners. t 

But among the three-masted vessels of tltis time, there 
was one type in which all else was .sacrificed to speed. 
This was the ‘‘ tea elippt r ” + whose racing skill has already 
been tleseribed. Bt'sides the barque.s, dipiKU'S, and ships, 
there was anotlfer sort of fast vessel, called the schooner. 
It was two-masted, and ligliter and quicker than the barque. 

* Jionc, " The lira.iHhoitmh^r/' , ,, iv 

t Thrtf nurrirnl raitU (hr mir in (he Ituhan joh Innh, ttii f tdf.rornion 
0<|W.'.S Ihv Chilean >u(rute frti(h\ and the nickel oec trade untU JSeno 

I'nh demia. On (he oidward vomi'je. the>j rarritd coal. 

* 7 »i>. 1 2G and Ml. (hie oj th, .i<\ the “ Cn(l>/ .'^ark, han been called 
oee/and on e enjain one of the nto.d Inaiilifid ilii»>l< ercr made (tif man. 
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A3 schooners had not much cargo-room. they were sirccaUy 
used in trades where smaU quantities of perishable goods 
were carried. For instance. English schooners phed between 
our southera ports and the Mediterranean carrying oranges 
1 l,.mnns • they were known as “ the fruiterers,’ and among 

i ... .h. .»*.■ " •I- 

" “,'Tn»‘S ..... !■».< “»« 

vessels out of these fast services. In the pi-eeeding period, 
steamers had been hitrodueed as passenger boats, Mr. 
Currie added hU first steamship to liis boutb Aliiean sailmg 
a ..t in 1872 About the siune time, on the Indian am 
cleZ voyages, even the swiftest sailu.g-.ships were beh.g 
beaten by steamers. The Suez Canal had been oiKuied in 
1869 • coaling stations were made at Port Said and .Veil , 
nd thus steamers could re-eoal, and keep up a steady pace 
all along the route. In 1809 the last and swiftest clipiici 

■'“Vte hont^amem^ve^^buitt chiefly at Newcastle. Simdiw- 
land and Hartlepool, from the iron of Durham and \o.k- 
Iw In these yards, the naval engineers were constant ly 

striving to increase both the speed ami the cargo, space. 
Bv 1875 they were already using a new, more powerful marine 
fiine the compound engine. In the ordhiary steam uigme, 
thtste'am passes into a single cylinder, does its work by pushing 
agahist a piston, and then is expelled. Ixmg ago, W alts 
had seen that this steam had a good deal ol powei left m it, 
Ld he hud used it for minor purposes. Hut later mventors 
. „.i aevised a compound engine. The bteain puSbcd tu^ 
tti a smaU cylinder, and worked against a piston them at 
high pressure ; then it passed hito a larger cyhndc. wher. 
it still had quite enough strength to work a iiisloii .igam. 

. The ImiUrcn nurvmd until the •eitjhiU-, l>ecau.e on a slide, 

uo,ju/e L,u:e,e etdper llutn tUeamer.. 

S- VII. 
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liastly it was used in some engines in a third cylinder. Thus 
the steam produced by the quantity of fuel did two or three 
times the work it would have done in an engine with one- 
cylinder, At sea, where the space for coal was so limited, 
this economy of fuel and steam power was most valuable. 
So important did the compound engine become, that sailing- 
vessels, vhich were already almost as perfect as they could 
be, fell farther and farther behind ; and even among steameus, 
those which had the old single-cylinder engine were looked 
on as very inferior. By 1895, the compoimd engine was almost 
universal in oiir merchant ships. 

But, indeed, with the rewal of trade about 1890, ship- 
o%\Tiers quicldy began to explore new routes and new inven- . 
tions ; and in the next twenty years, shipj)ing changed so 
fast that men who sailed the ships of 1875 seemed to belong 
to another age. 

First, in our ** foreign -going ” cargo-boats, or tramps, 
change now came quickly from sail to steam. In 1895 there 
were nearly 4000 steamers, and only 2000 sailing-ships, as 
against the few hundred steamers of 1865.* English ship- 
building yards had been slack in the later ’eighties, but b3" 
1890 Britain held a larger proportion of the world’s shipping 
than she has ever held since, actuallj’^ rather more than half, 
and of these ships most were steamers. 

There was a great change in the total size, and also in 
tlic carrying capacity, of cargo-boats. There were two causes 
which made this possible. The first was the compound en^e 
and the screw propeller which came along with it. The 
second cause was t!ie coming of steel as a shipbuilding material 
at the beginning of the ’eiglities.*!* Its advantages were great ; 
it admit ted of a larger scale of const rue tion,$ especially 
* iS'cc 7>. 1-15. 

t The firnt fitcel liner u'O.'* added to the Cunard fleet in 1881. 
t In 18G5 the average aizc of a cargo ateamer wof 653 tons; in 1894 

il ti*a^ 1400 



.*3 —An Karly Steel Vessel. ^ 

From “ The Nlu.tr<U<d London 



, an.l a new «-a life, uhethe-' l.cUer or worse, to take 

rlie eairtaiii or iiiast<w of tlie olJ dojs has keen (hsiiiln 

Ihv tapbaui , ^ >1 iciQO was no wlut 

„ 191) The captain of a “tramp of lt>.W " 

p. 11! . ,, prcparetl 

lit him in the adventurous spirit, it 

, sail at short notice with any sort of "^dg" 

,„rt.” lint the book knowledge and teelin.eal kiiowledg , 
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ill the making of the hold ; a steel framework did away with 
the need tor support and pillars, which had hitherto oeenpied 
mul rooni. It was from about 1S80 that the steel ship- 
building Industry began on the Clyde. ,,ructure 

Thus the cargo-hoat hecamc a wonderful struct e^ 

meehanically propelled-a task for the eiigmeer rath r 
the old-Lhioned A.B. The old .sen life began to 
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which some old captains scouted, the shipmaster of 1890 
needed. An experienced sailor wrote in 1897 : 

“ Tho shipmaster must road if he does not mean to be left behind 
in the race. In the good old da\ s, a man's knowledge was ground out 
of experience, but everything travels too fast for this in modem Umra, 
and unless the sailor . . . makes use of the experience of othera by 
reading, he will never succeed/' 

The master had to have experience i for six years he served 
at sea before he could take his examination by the Board 
of Trade ; he could not go in for this miless he had also taken 
the mate’s examination. In 1895, when ships were getting 
larger, fewer masters were needed, and there were great 
complaints that the Board allowed far too many men to pass. 
For no man was now fit to command who did not know 
things quite outside the view of the older master. For 
instance. Acts of Parliament gave him great responsibility 
for the condition of the crew ; he had to know something 
of sanitation and health, not at all necessarj'^ fifty years before. 
In one sense, the master was less independent now. Of 
eoui'se, he was an absolute ruler on his ship ; but it was a new 
experience, as the world was roped about with telegraph 
cables, to receive orders from the owner, at some port on the 
otlier side of the globe. 

Up to the rni<Klle ot this centmy, the owner at home knew very 
little to wliut hi?? ship vvas doing * . , until her return home* In 
tho foreigri port, tlio eliip's business was entirely under the master’s 
control. The agents prt^senteil to him such freights or passengers 
iki were torllicoming, but tho fmal aye or nay os to rates * , , or 
passage money rested with him* Such a state of matters demanded 
the utmost corilidciice between the sliipo^Tier and the master. . . > 
But the lost fifty years liavo made vast changes in such relations. The 
speetl willi wliich messapea are nOAv flashed round the world enables 
the owner to conduct liis business almost from his own offico chBir, 
;ind has rendered tho nocessitv for the master’s iiitcrforence . - * 
^'niilually less niicl loss.” 


Indeed, since the telegraph came, sometimes the masters 
actually do not Icnow what tlieir course is to be. 
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• ‘ lA-wft the Arc'entliie Ropiihiic every ^'vek of tl>e year loaded 

p'roidabte" nirkot may present itself at the 

mo me tit/* 

Under such circumstances, tlie master is no longer a trader 

£L^ 

Bv ISIO the creu also mas altering, larg.dy in eonsequenee 
of the ehangc to steam. All the old sea lore of ropes and 
canvas was now useles,s. In the old days, boy.s went to sea 
at ten and eleven, so as to catch the hnack of handlii g 

cables and ropes while they were young ; but by 
sailors said that it was much more usrful for tht.r boys 
stay on shore and attend a good .school until the age of fi eem 
On shipboard there was less of the old all-rouml rough woit 
For iirstance, in many eases the sailors no longer loaded an 

discharged cargo. Ihe charterer of 

stevedores and their gangs, and we i was la 

on the skilled loading of heavy goods, and coal, 1 

part of the safety of a ship in rough weather. Keen for • 

'Irmdore’s gangs, the mechanical methods use.l m well- 

equippe.l ports were lightening the work, tor mstanci , m 

tlie port of London in lUtli grain was unloaded by means o 

it cen t lit I 

■' ’l lio ecntrifusal I>'iin|) doors the ernm out .V' „ 

drrKlgor l-nmi;, p,'" eol.ieul hco,'. gmw l.igger .md Owe.. 
Bit-litsuijr. lOiJ may hlu « rir.l lin-r of tho L'ruiu doa’tt itt> 

,p..r a.el la«l.»n m;;b ;; rons^ 0^ , 

?r. mneremo from 

rn "mi;' 

ilCUfUr' ” . 

On tlic oilier Iiand, a sailor had now t« 
in hllos, as well as practically. A great 

when reading was looked on with scorn . ‘ _ , / 

seaman had been bound appmntice and had strv 
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or seven years. Then in time he became an ordinary seaman, 
and later an able seaman. By 1895 hardly any boy started 
before fifteen ; and the better general education he had, 
the better his chances. Hardly any boys were bound 
apprentice; a saUor said that apprentices seemed to 
have gone out vnth sailing-ships.* 0^vners did not want 
their captains to be troubled with them, unless special fees 
were paid, so that the few apprentices of 1895 were the rather 
better-off begiimers, who could pay a premium to the ship- 
owner. For it was to the owner, and not to the master as 
of old, that the apprentice was now bound. The ordinary 
unapprenticed boy served at sea long enough to become an 
ordinary seaman. But to reach the rank of mate, the mate s 
certificate examination must be passed. In many ports j there 
were “ coaches ” who gave lessons to sailors while their ship 
was in harbour, and between times many sailors worked at 

teclmical books by themselves. 

The crew now included the engineers and their stokers, 
and firemen, men who, living in the hot depths of the ship, 
differed completely from the deck-hand, and bore a great 
part of the responsibility for the ship’s safety. They were at 
first quite strange in work and ways to the old customs of the 
sea. In the early days they were often men recommended 
by the maker of the engine to the owner. Even in 1897, 
they were in some ways more like landsmen than the others, 

“ Tlie engineers are men wlio receive their early training on slioro, 
being bred to their business in tlie muchiiieiy worlis of the county, 
where they are taught not only to \ise, but the construction of the 

machines they are hereafter to control as sea-going engineers. 

Since 1862, however, the ship's engineer has been able to 
take a certificate, and by 1897 there were very few of the old 

*• It u-aa true, indeed, that ‘when the Nax'igation Laws were abolished 
in 1S49, the cotnpnlsory apprctUiccship u-as done away with also. 

’i’ in ilte ports of ihe Bristol ChanncL 
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unqualified men left. Thus the qualified engineer was 

accepted as one of the ship's officers 

With the triumph of the steamship, tlie Seai oi s i e gu.\\ 

in some ways more dangerous, For economy, ««mers some- 
times stinted the numher of men. In 180.. the arerage 
crew of a steamer had been about thirty-two .non, and 
in 1895 it had not iiiercascd at all for ships averagmg 
double the size. Very often the ves.sel and Us working 
expenses were so costly that the owners eeonoim«. 
un ustifiablv on the wages bill, Moreoi ei some ow ers 
trill to ge’t more voyage,s out of a ship t an was rig liU 
every stay in port had to be shortened, if possibh , and 
goods hastily stowed away got loose, and did serious damage, 

“'To cope with another form of oarele,ssnes,s, and even 
guilt, a member of Parliament, Jlr. Plimsoll, began Ins work 
•i 18GH- to protect sailors from •' lloating co tins, A 
Royal Commission investigated in ISol, and in ail.a- 

melt passed the iMcrcantile Shipping Act called - ri.|>-ll 
Act ” It forbade the loading of ships abo\i a lull , s 
by a mark, " the Plimsoll mark,” and it ordered the Roar, 
of Traile to inspect every ship, and stop its departure if U 
wa.s not satisfactory. The .Act as it was ,,a,ssed made strong j 
for the safety of .sailors.t Moreover, the extension of the 
telegraiih helped too. Lloyd’s daily service of reports shoii 
whether a ship has arrived duly ill time at her place of ca 1, 
so that if a ship is mUsilig or niueli overdue, she ean be 

searched for.{ All such measures are lery 

the Kiiglish “ tramp " goes out with a cargo, deliieis it, an 

then takes up whatever cargo is olfered, for any port reiptiied, 

; ..ave 6«» in ,h. amn.gcmo.o /or ho/iwOua, 

etc., which have iw:rc(U>f<l it» rcccitieti 

12,000 tdejrams dup. 

hy Lloyd'n in l»7u, atvl tn I91.> nearly 100,000. 
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Many of the tramps follow no definite routes. One voyage, 
a fast trip, is described thus *• 


“ Leavinn Glasgow in ballast for Pluladfilpliia [the vessel] toaded 
un with cases of oil. These were destined for Japan, and, m order 
Z,o cnal does, the vessel travelled via the Capa In 
picked up a cargo of rice, and took it to Brisbane in i^tralia. From 
Brisbane^ she sailed to Tasmania, and thence back to Bombay, whence 
she proceeded to Burma, where she loaded up w^h a cargo for 
Avres. From Buenos Avres she rounded Cape Horn with a ca^o for 
Chile, and thence she sailed in ballast for San Francisco, and Portland, 
Oregon. Hero she took on board a cargo for Japan. From Japan 
she went to Java, and from Java she set sail again with a cargo ot 

sugar for Greenock/^ 


With ships and men able to perform voyages like this, 
the British merchant fleet remained the greatest in the 
world * and bore the goods of all nations over every sea. 


II. 1900-1925 

III the years of trade revival, between 1890 and 1900, 
some clear-sighted men were already looking to the future. 
Visits to Germany and America in particular had shoT^m them 
that veiy soon must come radical changes in the character 

of British trade. 

The period since 1900 has shown that they were right. 
We were now to lose our position as the world s one great 
manufacturer, which we had held because of our pioneer 
work in the Industrial Revolution. This was a vital change, 
profouiuUy a fleeting the lives of our workmen, manufacturers, 
and traders, and indeed of our whole people. We are still 

witnessing it at this very day. 

One main cause was the development of Germany and 

* Mcrchan/ shipping oj the K-orlrl t 

l*J07 Btiiish Knipirc ortr 17 fjiillion 1014 over 20 mutton tons^ 

4 'I M tt 5 tr 

(rinnanif ,, It ** »» 

Xonenu 

ca-h, „ Noncay mostly m small 

vessels* 


m 
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- 1 . * lOi^n nnd IM Both coutitrios i)assed out 

America between UOO ai - market onlv ; 

Af the sta^e of manufacturing for tlie home mar 

of the sta^e oi i.t m.nrk in the markets of the 

both became sellers of wrought goods m 

world. In 1913 an American wrote : 

han.un 

.to t factors were the develop- 
In America, the two greatest factor. . western 

mentofeoahmdof^ niou.'.taia. for n.uny years. l!ut 
r trout ei. of the l-)tU century o.l>or conl-fieMs reere 

m the last quar ,l,.veloi>«l. Tlie depu.sits m 

either discovered or „„lv developed 

Michigan had hee-n .l-ove„.Un 

on a la>-g« ;> ,, ,„.e yield 

discovered in Ih . . Viraiida too, "ere worlced mncli 

after 1880. The j,,, Uy 1000, 

more vigorously toiiaios • England, 

the United States ^ „„t ,i.ne she ha<l 

But she exported leij ' . ^ r' the United States 

become a The Appalaeiiian 

there are two gu a s i |,.h long l»cen known. Yet, 

iron-field. lying ei- o *,,e und, • ^ 

lor long, the “-I” ' x„t until 1880 was 

impure iron-lield discovered. It hos at 

the second great An ,,,ndity, 

the head of l.ake Supeliol. ^ actually " scooped ” 

and lie so near the A.aerieans develop 

direct into timks. these ores. As to pig iron, by 

the making of • • ^ p, tlie 

1002 America produced 4( I England and 

world. On this basis of native iron and 

Germany I’*- „f industries sprang «p_ 

• 'rroX did America make ail sneli metal goods as we had 
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made, but many new things as well. Typewriters and 
telephonic instruments were among them, and in 1900, only 
five j’^ears after the motor car became a practical working 
machine, there were already fifty-seven American motor 
factories. Exports of manufactures increased steadily. In 
1910 they were nearly equal to the exports of farm produce.* 
This fact itself meant a complete change in the trading 
position of Britain ; it was no longer possible for her to be 
supreme, as she liad been in 1870, 

A similar change took place in Germany. A land of 
farmers and peasants in 1875 had become, by about 1910, 

* 

a land of factory hands, miners, and raOwaymen. By 1910, 
only about a third of the German people were still working 
on the land. Before 1870, Germany was cut, up into the 
small old kingdoms and duchies of the 18th century. On 
the boiindaiy of each little state stood customs houses where 
officials levied duties on all manner of goods. Moreover, the 
rulers and .statesmen of each kingdom thought and worked 
for that one only. In 1870, the German Empire was founded, 
and the wliolo German nation became, for many purposes, 
one country. Its rulers were alive to the importance of 
trade, and did all tli(‘y could to help trade to circulate through 
the land as a whole. Tims, after 1870, the new political 
state of Germany lirlped in.stead of limiting the growing 
trade-life of the covmtry. The full effects of this growth had 
become umnistakubly clear in the years after 1900. MTiole 
districts, like that of the Ruhr, had taken their modem, 
industrial character, and had begun to look like Lancashire 
or Staffordshire. everv German now alive has seen 

this change to some extent ; he has seen the building of 
factories, or electric works, or workmen's flats, or the laying 
down of light railway.s tlirough the fields. By 1910 Germany 

* hi. 1910 .IniLMCrt uporlcd agricultural produce valued at 934 
Jiiillion dollars, and manufactures valued at 760 million dollars. 
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was rivalliiig us in some of our own 

such as the smelting of uon „.ork. and 

of textUes. In some new trades, sue ,„,,,.ufacture of 

in some higldy scientific businesses, 1 ^, 1 , o„es. 

In spite of the fact that »>; still on the 

Lease. The folloning table illustrates their groatli beta 
1891 and 1909 ; 

Britain’s L.vrgkst E'croitTS anu tihar 


1891. 

Cotton goods and cotton yam 

Iron and Bteol goods • 

Woollen goods and woollen >uii 
Coal 

Machinery and engines .. 

Metal goods (other then iron and 

Linens ■ ■ • • 

Ready-made clothes 

1909. 

Cotton goods and cotton yarn 

Iron and steel goods 

1 * * * " 
Woollen goods and woollen yarn 
Machinery and engines < ■ 

Chemicals . • - • . ' 

Linen and other materials 
Ready-made clothes 


steel) 


Value, 
over £7 1.UOO, 
nearlv £27.000,000 
about £2 2. out 1.000 
nearly £19.000.0UI> 

£1.'),0U0,000 

nearlv £0,000.000 
nearlV £0,000.000 
. . ' £0,000,000 

over £71,000.000 
£:{8,000.0UO 
. £37,000.0011 

£30,000,000 
£28,0OU,O0O 
£10.000,000 
£14.000.000 
nearly £10,000.000 


1 f b„ V‘ilu{‘ of our iiadc with Germany 
The next table shows tlie al . 

in its mein branches, in 18iW c”-! 

.V. -riems aerwe,:. 


Oood8 wjld to 


Sugar (boot) * ^ 
Woollen goodi* 
Wood - • 

Com • - 
And other gooclrf 
of ioHH value. 



tiooilf' froiH 

ICiiKlaiid. 


Over £0,000,000 
£ 1 , 000,000 
" £1,000,000 
Nearly £1,000,000 


Woollen goods 
Cotton goods . 
Coal 

Motal goods . 
Muchincry 


Valtie. 


Nearly £3,000.000 
£2,500.000 
Over £2.000.000 
Nearly £2.000,000 
£1,500.000 
And other goods 
of leas vtihie. 
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B. Trade between Britain and Gerslany in 1912. 


Goods sold to 
Englaod* 

Value* 

Goods bought from 
England. 

Value. 

Sugar (beet) . . 
i'art-siUc stuffs 
Pig iron, etc. . . 
Woollen goods 
And other goods 
of less value. 

Nearly £7,000,000 
£2,300,000 
£1,500,000 
Nearly £1,500,000 

1 

Precious metals 
Coal . . • . 

Woollen goods 
Cotton goods . . 
And other goods 
of less value. 

Nearlyf 13,000,000 
£7.000,000 
Nearly £6,000,000 
Nearly £5,000,000 


The reason for this increase was simple. If a nation makes 
more and more of its own goods, it can exchange a larger 
surplus beyond its own needs for an increased amount of 
foreign goods. In 1912 Germany could buy three times as 
much coal, and nearly twice as many cotton and woollen 
goods as she had purchased in 1893, simply because she 
herself had dyes, and coarse woollens, and pig-iron, and toys, 
to send us in exchange. 

Other countries, too, began to be great buyers of our 
goods as they themselves developed — for instance, Japan and 
Russia, In 1012 Japan imported from us direct nearly a 
quarter of all her imports ; before 1892 her trade with us 
had been small. Russia was even later in her growth. 
Between 1902 and 1911 lier foreign trade doubled, and great 
chances of new business opened to our merchants there. It 
was because we had men able to take advantage boldly of 
such chances, that our trade prospered. One such man was 
Mr. Thomas, who helped to create the new demand for 
English coal, after 1000, bj^^ teaching distant peoples that it 
could be brought to them. Before 1900 the trade in the 
Welsh steam coal was badly managed and stagnant. Thomas 
saw that tliis was partly due to the heavy cost of shipping, 
and the lack of depots abroad. In 1907 ho and his friends 
set up a shipping firm. Their steamers went out laden with 
coal, and came back laden with timber for the propping up 
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. , „ • ThPV worked round the coasts of Spam 

of mine gaUenes. Th y 

and France, and even to the ports . pj,,.,), life 

made, and soon, customers gathered together, 

came into the coal trade. >,„ent after 1900 was 

Another great cause of trade ^ brought 

that many new commodities were ‘j' ° manufactures 

and methods ; for instance, 

warited as motoring c eve ope , Purope in response to 

modities were foodstuffs, brough o ^ 

the growing demands of big once rare, 

new preserving processes. > u ,j,e^ervcd apricots. 

but ^aduaUy becoming usual, such as 

pineapples, and fresh oiangcs.^g ^ miuained a very 

In quite another avay, o ‘ _ ,.,irriois for tlie world s 
inrportant one. Our they brought 

. trade, and to our ports, e.-i . bought anywhere else, 
some goods which could ^ o'j.ium trade,” Tea, 

This importing for re-sale IS ca Uyndon to he 

spices, sugar, cotton, ^loods mahogany, ivory, and 

resold to the Continent. Some g ^ tjuautities in 

furs, can practically only be m g Abyssinia 

London. Our ships bring ivoiy ^ wareliouse, 

to the London docks, where it is s l,„yers 

on “the ivory floor. ^ men India. Ihcy 

from France, Germany, - a n ^^rts and qualities, laid out 

inspect the tusks and horiih o ^ attend the 

upon the ivory floor, the world are 

sale in Mincing Lane. it is re- 

held in London.” When the ivo.y h- ^ 

packed, and. if its d""" ,7;2 “ in an English ship.* 

the London docks, on its second jom net 

* Before 1914 a 

due to the opening up <?/ ^ 
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The position of our export trade before the War is shown 
by the following table ; 


Exports* i 

Tmporte, 

1912, 

£ 

1012 £ 

Cotton goods 

120t million. 

Foodstuffs . * 280J million* 

Manufactured iron 


Raw materials . . 275| „ 

and steel * . 

70 

j ^ * + 

Manufactured 

Coal 

42A „ 

goods , . . - 185| ,, 

Woollen goods 

38 


Machinery 

33 


Chemicals 

21 


Ready-made clothes 



Linens 

10 


Leather and 



earthenware 

10 

. 

Shipbuilding 

7 


Wool 



Oilseeds . . 

4?, ., 


Electrical goods * * 

4 



Total value of 

Exporta f 598-j5*(f million. 


Imports £744§ million. 


This table shows how our foreign trade had changed. 
Instead of selling manufactured goods to a world that was 
mainly agricultimil, wt* ]iow supplied the manufacturers of 
the world with machinery, steel and iron goods, chemicals, 
and coal, and we sold to working-class populations cottons 
aiKl wotillc'iis, n^adv-made clothes and boots. We were no 
longer the wtuld's one manufacturer, but we made and sold 
more by far than we had done in 1875. The trade of the 
world daui)led liotween IStKl and 1915, and with it our own 
trade grew immensely. 

The extension of world trade linked nations together. 
'The tnitli of this was .sliown bv the War. It shut off nation 
from nation, and the trade of the world broke down. We 
in England, between 1911 and 1918, were living almost 
w it bout normal foreign trade. Food cards, meat shortage^ 
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and potato queues were the signs of it. The defeat of 
Germany, too, was really the defeat of a country cut off 
from its trade, and so from its necessities. 

Since the War ceased, it has been towards the reconsti- 


tution of international trade that the world has been strug- 
gling. Some nations temporarily dropped out. Chief of 
these were Russia, Austria, and Germany. We ourselves 
have had armies of unemployed, because our great trades 
depend on orders from other countries. For we arc makers 
of special goods vastly in excess of our own needs, to exchange 
for others which we cannot provide. It is because, even in 
1925 , there is not yet real peace in the world, that we can see 
the signs of suffering in all oui- manufacturing districts. 

Yet wherever there is any return to peaceful conditions 
and peaceful work, foreign trade begins to revive. 
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CHAPTER Vin 


TOWN LITE 

Since the development of the Industrial Revolution, English 
towns have fallen into three classes. In the first plaee, there 
are still the little old tornis that have hardly been touched 
by the factory system. They are ancient boroughs and 
market towns.' Most of them are the centres of the agricul- 
tural life of the surrounding district. Even to-day, such 
towns have often still their cobbled pavements, their narrow 
alleys, their dignified Georgian houses where gentlefolliS 
lived, and the bow-fronted windows of little old shops. 
Farmers still drive in to the weekly market, and it is the gig* 
and not the car, that crowds the inn yards. Such towm 
were pictured, as they were soon after 1830, by Dickens in 
“ David Co])perfield,** then bj^ George Eliot in Felix Holt,^ 
and in later years by Anthony Trollope in The Warden, 
and bv Thomas Hardy in his “ Wessex Tales.” They have 

V * 

kept continuously a character and life of them own. 

In the second place, there were, in 1830, many old cities 
and towns whicli were being rapidly transformed' by the 
industrial changes. Into Leeds, between 1831 and 1841, 
poured 29,000 people. Nottingham grew from about 29,000 
in 1801 to over 50,000 in 1831. Such towns w’ere lrf)ndon 
and Leeds, ilaneliester and Birmingham,* Bradford and 
Nottingham. 

* Moncltemtcr awi Birmitighctm were not made chartered boroughs 
Until 1838. But in other re^pecls they were, of course, towns in all ways. 
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In tlie third place, there were just growing up tlie new 
town districts, which George Eliot saw rising in the industrial 
Midlands, just as others saw them in Lancashire and \ork- 
shire. These were created from mere villages, by the growth 
of important industries, by the discovery of coal or iron- 
stone, or by the coming of the railway, to transfoiin an 

unknown liainlet into a great holiday centre. 

By 1830, in these two last classes of towns, social life liad 

accumulated many difficulties, for even the great towns, 
ruling themselves as boroughs from of old, liad far otit grown 
the oil means of good order and governance. The beginning 
>va,s .nnelo in 1835, but for forty year» after people 
were only learning how much needed to ))e done ; indeed, it 
was not until 1875 tliat the greatest dcticiency in the local 
government of the towns was in any effective way overcome. 

In 1830 these doficicncie.s were as serious as they u^ell 
could be. Change had become absolutely necessary, f^or 
the old town constitutions could not lie altered so as fo make 
them suitable for the tasks now to be faced. Local govern- 
ment in the towns was still carried on in tlie ways wlucli ba<l 
persisted from mediaeval times. These ways varied m eiudi 
borough;* but certain arrangements were found in 1830 in 
H great many boroughs, ami so there were cei-tain general. 

widespread causes for great discontent. 

In the first place, in 1830 only a very few of the people 
living ill a borough had any sliare in town government. 
These privileged people were the hurgesscs or freemen ; they 
had acquired the right because they were sons of l>uigesscs, 
or their ap[)rentiees, or else bccau.se they had bought " the 
freedom of the town.” Hardly aiiywliert; weie half the 
townspeople burges.scs. At Ipswich, in 1833, the freemen 
were only about one in ten of the householders. At Leeds. 

* Farh towu should .tudOd h (o .cc how load inlacl. und 

,ircamsUnic*>, h<i^i bniU up the M (/ovtrnmad. ^ 

s, vri. 
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with its 130,000 inhabitants, verj^ few became burgesses. 
Long ago, the burgesses had elected their mayor and aider- 
men, and had helped to decide the town business in the toum 
court.* But even in Elizabethan times, tliis plan had broken 
down in many toums.t because burgesses simply would not 
come to the courts and elections. By 1830, and for long 
before, in a great many boroughs there were no elections, 
and mayor and aldermen and council filled up gaps in their 
ranks by themselves choosing a new councillor. Often they 
were only too glad to get any fairly suitable man to undertake 
the biuden of service. These non-elective town governments 
were called Close Corporations/’ Some, like that of 
Liverpool, were excellent, in 1830 ; others, such as Leicester, 
were self -seeking and eoiTupt. At Leeds, the close corpora- 
tion was in the main honest and serviceable, but its members 
took no action that they need not take, because they felt 
out of touch with the population of the thirty-two square 
miles of town territory. 

Secondly, the governing bodies of boroughs could not 
deal with actual needs. Old town limits were being over- 
flowed, and people vcre beginning to live far outside the 
bounds. At Nottingham, the borough was hemmed in on 
the north and south by common lands which could not be 
iniiit on. To east and west, the old bounds were but a 
vc-rv little wav from the centre of the town, and as it was 
only in these directions that building could be done, the 
town pojnilation overflowed on to the estates of Earl Manv^ers 
and of t!ie Duke of Newcastle, Both were outside the 
borough, and no orders of the town authorities held good 
there. In many towns it came about in the same way that 
quite a huge number of the houses were not included within 
the town bcmiids at all. 

In the growing towns of 1830, much money needed to be 

* See liovh I!!., Chap. Ill, f See Book IV., Chap. F. 
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spent on ligliting and paving, on drainage, on water supply, 
and other things. Yet, except for the upkeep of a small 
poUce force and a prison, many corporations never levied a 
rate. The reason was, that the corporation had the old 
town property in its charge. The very existence of these 
possessions made people feel that expenses ought to be paid 
out of tiie income from them, and that a rate ouglit to be an 



exceptional thmg. 

Lastly, from the middle of the 18th century the mterests 


of townsmen had turned 
away 'from the smaller 
affairs of their own streets 
to the greater affairs of 
the nation. As the towns 
®^rcw, new difficulties of 
cleanliness and health 
arose, but men were not 
thinking about them, and 
did not perceive or attend 
to them, for tliere was no 
compulsion to do so. All 
that was absolutely forced 
upon town authorities was 
the necessity of keeping 


i'jG I — Policciiiiui ill 

is;{9. 

hij liOZ. 


order and j''; „„i |.i, ...vtlnvn, il 

King's ,K,.acc.. Hence by Ib^ h^ 

true, still sat regularly m th('ii couit oi ju 

• , ...1/1 nftcTi evi'ii a paid pontc 

ollcneos and kepi up a pnsou, and oltcn c ^ I ^ ^ 

force ; l.ut altliougli they ha<l power to > > 

• This ueualhj of (ooZ/ao., /men taken in 

of. tail, in tke mark.,. Ml. The lawn eta,, a, 

Pte ioicft u/l^/ JJJ* iy :{4 ; Liverpool had an 

Lticcrulcr worth about from itt* harbour and market, eat well 

irwam. oj £100,000. 

a. U. la, ah. Many tow, a, had but 1,111. „„ 
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any matter affecting the tow, they no longer made great 
use of this power. 

For all these reasons, the old boroughs were not coping 
with the new conditions. Mainly because of their unfair 
interference in Parliamentary elections, public opinion rose 
against them about 1830, when the Reform Bill was agitating 
all the voters. In 1835, the Mimicipal Corporations Act 
altered the whole system, as far as it applied to 183 of the 
greater towns. In each of these places there was to be a 
tow council, composed of mayor, aldermen, and councillors, 
chosen by the rate-pa 3 'ing householders. This gave greater 
public control. 

The Act gave the town council all the pouters of the old 
corporation, and ordered it to light the streets, and pro\dde a 
police force. The council might levy a rate, and make bye- 
laws. But the councils often held back, just because the 
householders were mostty middle-class people, not very 
willing to pa^' high rates. Also, the council was not ordered 
compulsorUv to attend to toAvn drainage, or similar matters, 
nor to see that its b^^e-laws were obej’^ed. Unfortunately, 
too. borough boundaries were left as thejr were. Thus the 
change was not always very great. For iastance, in 1844, 
Nottingham was a town of over 53,000 people, packed on the 
ground wliero some 20,000 had dwelt in 1801. On one piece 
of ground. 220 \'ards .square, lived 4200 people. The lack of 
drains is shown hy the table on p. 182. Yet the toun council 
a as n(»t iiscdi compelled to make sewers, nor to compel other 
men to make house drains. Most working-class houses 
simi)ly had middens, that is, refuse heaps. Once a j’car, at 
a special met'ting. the town council fined people for “nuis- 
ance^,’ such as letting gutters overflow, or keeping pigs in 
their hackvards. But the fines M'cre not collected, because 
people thought them luifaii*. Until 1845 the council laid 
ilown no rules about new builduigs, Men went on making 
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“back-to-back” liouscs (see Map IV.). No legal power 
existed to compel a landlord to make his property sanitaiy. 
He could only be persuaded, and there was no one whose 

duty it was to do so. 

One great source of weal^iess in the town councils was the 
fact that they had not got in tlieir hands all the work of 
governing their town. Before 1835, because the corporation 
was not doing the work, people had often obtained special Acts 
of Parliament, appouUing special com miss ioners to under- 
take eertuin duties. In London, in 1840, the “ Westmmster 
Commission ” consisted of thirty gentlemen, looking after 
about 140 miles of sewer, between Hampstead and tlie Tiiames, 
Temple Bar and FuUiam. Tliey levied a rate on all house- 
holders. But they had no power to make new sewei-s,* nor 
to compel landlords to connect their houses with tlic sewers 
In the Strand, silversmiths’ u ares were freipiently discoloured 
by sulphuretted hydrogen e.vlialed from the sewers. 

At Nottingham, and in many other towns too, there was 

* I “ u iiriiw"! Board ” which looked aftet main 
a special Mignuajs ixiaiu, twi 

streets but luul no puuer over tlic by-ways and courts and 
alleys wlu-re the lilth was worst. The Act of IKia allowd 
the.se SIH-Cial bodies to go on with their work, unless they 
voluntarily gave it up to the new town couned, and a few did 
so In 18S5 these bodies were siiending about £142.0(10 a 
year, as against about £38.000 silent on iniiiroveinenis by 
the (dd corporations. The table below shows how, in 1814. 
the work was divided up. 


iJriiiiiailv. 

The greater |jur^ well 
(Irainetl Ufidep ^ local 
Act. 


UlltM INGHAM 

CleaiiiiiK of Strcijts. 
Thoio are regolai' iscu- 
vengoni^ })Ut ihe courts 

aud alloy a uto not within 
control, and are \'erv 
filthy. No local autho- 
rity luis isuilicient powerH* 


Water 

By 
puny, 
iis) no 
l)ty. 


8U|>i>ly- 
u t'uin- 
(There 
five BUp- 


• They pretended that each new atwer wa« a brunch v/ <Ju old 


Otlt' . 
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Braioage. 

The principal parts of 
the town are naturally 
drained. Inferior parts 
neither drained nor 
paved. Sewers are very 
defective and unsys- 
tematic. There are no 
local regulations. 


Badly drained. Powers 
seldom enforced for want 
of funds. House jirains 
are only effitientlj- 
cleansed by heavy rains. 
Local regulations are not 
enforced. 


Drainage managed by 
40 Coramif-sioners under 
a local Act. Hut bouse 
drains managed by each 
individual. 


Nottixoham 

Clearing of Streets. Water supply. 

No service of scaven* Well supplied 

gers. The poorest parts by two water 
of the town are entirely companies, 
neglected. Refuse of 

courts allowed to ac- 
cumulate. No local 

authority has adequate 
powers. 


Chester 

Streets are cleansed at 
irregular intervals by 
paupers, but courts and 
alleys never. 


York 

Scavenging is done by 
contract. But courts 
and alloys are not con- 
sidered within jurisdic- 
tion of tho Commis- 
sioners. Cleansed by the 
inhabitants. 


Water sup- 
plied by a com- 
pany, and from 
springs. No 
supply for tho 
poor ; obtained 
by begging and 
from the river. 

None. 


It was not tlie deficiencies of local govcmineat alone that 
were to blame. It was partly also the general ignorance 
(»f medical and sanitarj'^ science. In 1844 doctors were still 
working hard to prove tliat “ fever districts ” were just the 
tli-stricts that had no drainage.* The ordinary man and 
woman had no ktif>wkdge of these things. The chairman of 
the Westminster C’oininissioners argued in 1844 tliat it was 
better not to Hush the sewers with regular supplies of water, 
I Hit to leave llie work to storm water. Some of the drains 
in eh urge of his Commission were actually so tlat-bottomed, 
iuid .<o dofieient in fall, that sewage collected and accumulated 
in them. Indeed, it was not very ea.sy to get good sanitary 
aplilianees, for in those days engineer's were only just begiiming 
to tbinli about them at all. 


* tiiscoverlts of ijcrm life, on which modern theories of 

di.'^inj cction and prtvetUion drpend^ begatt in 1S64, 
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All these causes combined to make Knglish towns in tlu. 
'forties very unliealtliy for all classes, and miserable places 
indeed for the poor. In London, in the good reside, dial 
quarters, such as Baysuater and Bro.npton, the houses wcde 
of the sort quite familiar to us to-day, three or foui stones 
high, often with railed aieas in front, plaiuied with laigc 
dining-rooms, a study for the master, not yet called a srnokmg- 
room” and. on the fii-st lloor, a large drawing-room and back 
drawing-room. Heavily and .solidly furnished, these room.s 
are sketched by Thackeray and by Dieken.s, in ' The New - 
comes” and m ” Don, bey and Son.” But in some ways, 
the houses and their arrangements were very chlierent trom 
those of to-, lav. Jlost, it is ti-ue, had water laid on m 
the basement at least, for water companies were quite 
numerous both in London ami in other towns. But hardly 
any had bathi-ooms, ami not very niaiiy had watci-closcts. 
although these w.-re beginning to eoino in. A great many 
Loudon houses of a good class had no eo.ineeted draniage , 
servants, who eonnmmly slept hi the ba.seimmt, sometniies 
sulTered from fevc's due to the i-seap.. of foul gas^ from ees.s- 
pools bcieath the bouses. Thus, although the I-™'™ ' ^ 
of the well-to-do was very pleasant, d was ,iot very hudll l 
and any epidemic swe])! tlmnigli iUc town with ii.ntu 

Bethnal Green was one of the poorest ot the poor pa Is 
of I^iidon, Bart of it was ileserihed thus in 1S4-I. ly 
Dr. .Southwood Smith, of the Imiidon Fever Hospital : 

k" mid hank on -d, ihte connoon.y keeps 

in tUtJir Bituiitiou lioiisos. ami tlio sircet i-s 

toiitH ure iiouM tl ' !itrec‘t. is wliollv willioiit itmiiiugo 

'“"'•‘•ra-i l itki oul o, i.,-..„d exlcrls .rum 

of any luijtl. i'ovci .s al;out 

houtiu houHD. , . ^ Ijrt-adth; of this .simeo about It. 

b" ignmi w.ter: samoior and wiolur. to d.e 
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part tlius subrnerged, there is alwajrs a quantity of putrefying animal 
and vegetable matter, the odour of which is most offensive. An open 
filthy ditch encircles this place, which at the western extremity is 
from 8 to 10 ft. broad. Into this part of the ditch the [closets] of all 
the houses of North Street open, and the refuse from thena is allowed 
to accumulate in the open ditch. Lamb's fields is the fruitful source 
of fever to the houses which immediately surround it, and to the 
small streets which branch from it,” 

Set in such surroundings as these, the Betlinal Green 
houses were as wretched as those in Drury Lane, described 
by Charles Dickens. JIany of them were built round courts, 
such as we now rarely see. The court was a flagged space, 
often no iiider than a passage, with a narrow entrance, like 
a tunnel or arch, through one of the houses of the main street. 
The court was completely surrounded by tall tenements or 
little low cottages, and at the end of it was often the solitary 
lavatory or lean-to, eo\’ering what was little moi'C than a 
(lungliill, never cleaned out, and oozing into the yard, or 
even out into the street ; the latter was never swept, and the 
dirt was never removed. Tall old 18 th-century houses and 
little cfdtagcs were all alike in the same state. 

In 1840 these jajor dwellings were already much over- 
crowded. Till ‘IV was no limit set by bye-law or otherwise 
to the nuinbiT of people who might pack into a house. In 
1844 , among tin- working-class people of St. George s, Hanover 
S(juure, 14(55 ftniiilics dwelt in 2175 rooms, and many had 
huf. one bed to a family. Among the verj' poor, things 
were naturally worse. In Westminster Dr. Toynbee had 
as a patient an old fruit-seller, who tenanted a comer of 
a room. 

■■ 'I'he laiitiliifly, wJio licrsolf occupied the central part, had tenants 
in the tlirce othci' corners, in one of whicii was a widow with three 
or i(^nr (. liiliio'ii. 5\ty patient, not being able to go out with her basket, 
was onatili* to pay lier daily I’cnt, and tlierefore on the suggestion of 
liar ItiTidhuU' UTiderlct hall hci‘ lii/tl, " 

k 


In .'^ueh houses, cleanliness was quite impossible because 
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thei-c was no water sui.i.ly. .Sonieti.ues the reople deiHouiecl 
entirely on pumps. In 18+4 ' 

••In Bethnal Green thnre^-|e j;;!;;:'', Um'™. break 

S, t in. rZne sire..,, Grnsvenor Twi.g 

Folly, there are but two punii>!e. 

Everywhere, nn.ny Oeixnded upon rain-water butts, old 
decayed'woodon tubs. f,dl of dirt and insects, in South., ,.i I. 


', 0 . 2n.-An lnhahi,e.t Cellar in St Olle-S-in-tke-fieKls. l.on.lon, 

„rt of s,. Giles’ ..arisi.. I'S 

•• •' "" 

„!i wan iotoliotl on tli" apot, «b»ut l«tJ. 

,ut 18,000 ixople .vere snppli,-d by water — 

™t 30 000 people had no regular supply at al tM ta 
: CO npanlos supplied poor houses, they usually did so 
„ standpilie it. the court, or in the hottoui floor, where 
, tap ran only at certain hours. In U ndou the suppl,. 
.« often civen three times u week, and the [xople wailei 
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for it in queues, with pails and jugs in hand. They used the 
precious water over and over again, and let it stand about 
dirty, for they had no sinks or drains down whieh to throw 
it. Dr. Toynbee said in 1844, that sometimes he could not 
even get a sick child washed, and often he had to wait a 
long time, and sometimes to leave without washing his hands 
at aU, when the hue and cry for water up and down the 
street was unsuccessful. 

There was but little change -in Bethnal Green between 
1844 and 1872. In that year a school attendance officer 
spoke of the houses thus : 

“ Fifty-three, Old Niehol Street, might be given aa one type of 
these houses. There were ten rooms, four of which wore taken in 
from a public-house next door. Into these, ninety pereons have ^en 
crowded at ouo time. The stairways were very dark, the doors brokei^ 
the nuiiels often crocked and locks useless, the doors being hept closed 
bv piece.s ot dirty rog. , , , Tlie otlices in tho small yar^ were 
irequontlv out of repair, and kept in an indescribably filthy con- 
dition. . " . Tho courts in tho locality were even worse than the 
streets. ... X liave seen men examining burglar’s tools on \^dow 
sills, and practising robbery from upper windows. The death rate 
was four times liiglier than in any other part of Loudon. 


Very similar to Bethnal Green were large parts of the 
industrial towns of the North and of the ilidlands. In 
Liverpool, in 1840, there were about 40,000 people living in 
cellars, and 60,000 in courts. In Manchester, in 1823, Dr. 
Kaye * described the new slums, with unpaved, filthy alleys, 
undrained houses, overcrowded cellars, foul com’ts, foul air, 
and find mu<l.t Eroni Preston, from Birmingham, and from 
Nottingliam, came similar evidence. In the years of poverty 
and distress, between 1830 and 1850, and also in the pros- 
pcrtni.^ yeans 1850 to 1875, little was done. It was only in a 
few towns that the slums were attacked. In Liverpool, the 

^ce Chap, IX, 

X C/* (Ja^kcirs description^ dating JroNi the sattic fiVue, irt ** Mary 
UaytauX 
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town councU began to buy up the baek-to-back l.ous^ in 
1864 • in Manchester, nothing was done for anothe > 

years. In general, little was done, because people were not 

really convinced that much needed doing. .hnnriin' 

Yet from 1830 onward.,, two group.s of men were labo n mg 

to drive home the need for action, llie fii-st mcu I’ 
thropiste like Lord Shaftesbury. The second group eonsistc 


PART OF NOTTINGHAM IN 1844 

rhowine courts and back-to-back houses 




Im 




Public hous- 04 i 


"zrd A Entr) 


Lavatories 


Ati the fiouies shown hin, 

/acm<7 SL Ann's Stfufi, hcd 
iffli room on «och foor 


iMat IV, 

of men of science, like Dr. Southwood Smith,* and officials 
like Mr Edwin Chadwick, a Poor Law Commissionci. I 
was these men who gathered together the evidence as to the 
actual state of the people, much of winch was pubbshc 
official reporta-the Fourth Koport of the Poor 
mission (1839), the Report of the Poor Uw Board 84 , 
and the Report of the Health of Towns Commission (1844). 


• Ute p. l«3. 
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IMS 

.Morcovor, cholera came to England in lS3i. in 1848^9, 
in 1853 - 04 . and in and created great fear. In 1848 

Parliament pas.se<l the Piililic Health Act, which allowed 
places to set up local “ Health Boards.” under the control of 
a Central Boarfl of Health. Of the hitter Lord Shaftesbury, 

then Lord Ashley, was the first 
chairman, and Chadwick and 
South \ mkk 1 Smith were mem- 
bers. Scarce] V was the P»oard 
at work when cholera again 
broke out in London, and in 
a few weeks of hot summer 
weatiier swept away 4000 souls. 
Tin* members of the Board, 
and ev<-n their subordinate 
otli<-ial.'i. remained in London, 
working early ainl late, whetlier 
well or ill. 4'he lioard had a 
\‘erv n])hill ta.sk. and it became 
tm).*^t unpoindar ; at last, in 
!.s5L it \cn.s dissolved. In 1838 
( ’liinlwick had .sjiokcn of town 
authorities as sitting still in 
T ill - 111 id'.t of polhiti*'!! with t lie rcsigiiat ion of lurkish fatalists; 
.ihil Tiicsr biui-r wci’o still true of man^• towns, a whole 

r:ii ion !,i i i-r. 



r t< 


■j * V I H'i sf I i ■ ( 'at i li ^ i L 

/vr'fv,* I ru ' J. .1 t J-’ f t s !'ji 

■Cvb. c-A,.. bi,- n 




!■ r''i! \itirk .'f impro\ cniciit liegaii about 1875. 4 In* 

7 li.i'' fliati'ji* icas partly tiiat many peojth* had now 
!(■ 1 ilo‘ gi'rai iiitriot in the hard lives of tlu* ]ioor. 
\i n- li.ul not written, or l.oid Shafteslmrv anil Chadwiek 

4 - 

\Mtr ’k- tL id ^ ( K i MU>lf v'’;> jit^rv " Tu u Years 


■ I 
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Abo ” and “ Alton Locke," drove lio.ne agair. the '-Itoadfid 

need for sanitary reform ; and tl.eworkof .Miss Octavm Hi 
after 1865, in managing slum houses, and her accoiin » " ‘ ■ 
full of life and detail, actually intere.sted people alnio-st like 

* '^Moreover, bv the decade hetuecii 1SI«! and 187(1. the 
ordinary educated man understood more of the “ 

had drains and bad a-ater “ 

knowledge was growing ; I’asteiii „asievraiin„ 

of bacteria, and Darwin was showing how condition o 

_ . if .-jf \i--yc more int(‘rost(‘(.l iii piiuiit 

affected life. Parliament lt^elt was moii 

S! than it had been. The working-class townsinen won 
votes in 1807, and this question concerned them more th.in 
Z one else. Moreover, in 1874, Mr, Disraeli had come into 
power and for some years before he had been teaching 
ronse;vative., that care for the needs of the people was 

esneciallv the duty of thcir party. 

^The ‘result of all the.se causes was the passin, of 

Puhhc Health Act, in 187,5. This Act divhleil the whole o 
Lvland into “Sanitary Districts,” urban and riiral.T In 
the^urban districts, local hoards were to he eleeted, to loo. 
after public health. Thus tlic old special bodies disappeared, 
lid new ones took their place. The “ Local Board in a 

town was generally the town council. 

These local boards were given certain powem to deal with 
health matters, and were also charged with certain comimlsory 
duties. The local board was given charge of all streets and 
highways, and was. ordered to see that they \ieie pavci . 
The board must make enough sewers for the town, and see 
that all houses were drained into sowei-s. Henceforward no 
house in a town might be built without pro,ier sanitation and 


• She wa, the .jranalaughltr of Dr. 
her permna! friend, tJMr the r,u,ney 

I Thi^ had done already i>j/ / 


John Ruskhu 
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W 0 -t 6 r supply} nor miglit sny newly ljuilt cell&r 1>6 let fts ft 
dwelling. The town council could compel a landlord to 
provide drainage and water, and have him plmished by the 
magistrates if he did not do so. Lastly, the Act compelled 
the town council to send inspectors into any and every house 
if needful, to find out unhealthy aiTangements, and these 
nuisances ” were to be punished by the magistrates in 
Court. Beside these inspectors, every town must appoint 
a town doctor, the “ Medical Officer of Health.” Many 
other things councils might do, if they wished, such as the 
buying of land for parka, or the provision of gas and water ; 
but as to the first-mentioned duties, no choice was left to the 
towns any longer,* They were to be supervised by a new 
Government department, the Local Government Board, set 
up in 1871. 

Now the town authorities began their new work. The 
first need was to make a staff of health officers. For instance, 
in Nottingham a doctor was made the Medical Officer, and a 
Chief ln.‘^pector of Nuisances was appointed with four men 
under him, to take charge of the four quarters of the town. 
There were also inspectors of meat, fish, and fruit, and later, 
when the town built a disinfecting station for infected clothes 
and furnisluMgs, th<*y appointed a manager of it. All these 
gathered at tlie Town Hall every morning to give people a 
chance to l>ring tlunu coinplaiiits, bnt on most mornings no 
one came, and then the inspectors scattered on their rounds. 
Tlu'se meant real hard work, for the town was still in an evil 
lomlition. In the central part the houses still had their 
middens. Even after ten years’ work, in 1882, there were 
still 3U00 left. The inspectors had to see and persuade land- 

^ Tinj athfjr ifnjK?rtatU Acta atrenifthened the powers of the barougk 
roiniril. ht 18tiS (he I^owera Act tjtivt power to cloae hoi€Aes which the 
latidlonl ptratatciiili/ failed tu render fU, In 1875 the Cross Act gave 
than power to bup any imheaifhy piece of property^ even if the ou'tier did 
not xritih to sell it. 
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lords, convert and train tenants ; they nn.st 

to be done, cleaning operations to x ' j 

that an annual liinewash uas gnx-n. With tx hell 

Dr. Seaton, the Medical Ofiiccr, tlK\ pu i 

use dustbins instead of dumping rubbish on he ^ 

But the work vent on slonly. Kven the to ta nu b of 

1 \4 w'l^i not vcrV in loo— ^ 

imhealtliv houses dealt uith uas noi t ^ 
uiilieaniiy lie ,,,„„lic.d with water, whereas in 

81 were cleansed and 40 supp 



Kjc. 27.— a l-ixly ol 
rrom J. of Life 

and Chftirarfi f. 



l*'l(; lont k^n^on ol 18i>'ie 

/Vow ./ J.eiieh, " of Life uwt 

i '/itinicitv/’ 


llftcen niontlis inst at this time neaily .•itX.h new littic arti»ii 

‘‘““or s’eltorain "ids assistants bad to accept compromises, 
s:- IKTi tliere liad liccn a town l.yclaw that every new 
h“u«c must liave either a water system of drainage, or a tub 
system attended to l.y Hm town service of refuse removal. 
Vlr Seaton was oliliged to carry on Hie tnli system, lictaiise 
t 'wt after all an improvement on middens, but even m 
IgXiver ori.fWO liouscs were only visited by the .scavenger 
once a week. Still, by 18«2 l-arts of the town we.e diaine, 
into proixr sewers, an.l tlie little Itiver Leen, winch bad 
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ail open sewage channel in 1844, had been purified by the 
making of a main sewer. In the Narrow Marsh, where 
people were stUl packed together, 300 to the acre, the cor- 
poration had purchased one bad plot. They had built the 
Victoria Dwellings, a large, high block of model tenements. 
But low as were the rents, the dwellings hardly paid , and 
many of the old dwellers on the site would not go into them, 
but moved off to overcrowd the worst parts of tlie to^\^l still 
further. There was not room for them all in the dwellings, 
and some people would not live up to the regulations enforced 
there. Indeed, Dr. Seaton's work was not cheering. It was 
all done in the slums and alleys, and to use the full legal 
powers of tlie town was not possible in the state of public 
indifference. In 1882 he ^vrote : 


“ Few people have any idea of the time, troubio, and patience 
required ior the removal of nuisances which involve any 
expense to the landlords In such a case the Sanitary Amhonty 

can servo a notice requiring f the landlord] to do . . . . 

he can be summoned before the Magistrates, who can fine lum and 

make an order [for him to do it), and fine him for eyeij^ day s dc 

It will bo seen then that the law is amply sufficient, but althouj.h 

nuisances exist by hundreds in the slums of big toxvns 

over reads or liears of its being enforced to Us full extent. Hitherto 

public sympathy has been rather witli the rich than "’“b the pwr, 

but, ns 'a mutter of policy, Snnitary Authorities hove liad to rel> 

mainly on pei'snasive method^?.” 

Yet tlic new hcnltli service in Nottiiighain brought doT\Tn 
the dentil rate in Hie town from 26 in a thousand people to 

For many years medical oflicers ami towm clerics and 
social workers hbourod for still further improvements, but 
()(;ople in general eared very little about them. This 
betauisc most rate payers lived in districts that were not 
slums, arid as for the undertaking of big changes, they were 
verv costlv.* Successive Housing Acts were passed, the 

• ir/H'n tht London Countu i'untuil ekared out atvl 
lUthnal (Jrtcn strerU, dcsorik'd on pp. the change coat i-bb,OUU. 
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most important in 1890 and in 1909. Tlie Act of 1890 gave 
town authorities power to compel owners of bad property to 
seU it to them, even against the owner’s will, on payment of 
high compensation. It also allowed them to borrow money 
and build houses. But no town was forced to do either of 
these things, unless the council wished it. Tliey were, how- 
ever obliged to cause their medical officer to find out all 
houses that were unfit for use, and tliey were compelled to 
see that such houses were improved, or else to close them. 
In 1909 this order was repeated, and, moreover, no landlord 
of working-class hou,scs wa.s allowed to let an insanitary 
house, and every landlord was ordered to keep his houses 

sanitary as long as they were occupied. 

Under these Acts, London, Liverpool, Bumingharn, 
Manchester, and other cities cleared out some very bad 
areas at vast expense, and many small improvements were 
made in unhealthy hou.ses, while others were closed. But 
by 1909 things were getting worse rather than beUer. Private 
building, which had paid so well, grew less profitable as land 
near great town.s grew dearer. Therefore tlie number of 
houses built yearly was falling far behind the number needed. 
Population was growing, and people were still coming from 
the country into the towns. In 1851 half the population 
was living in towns, in 1901 three-quarters, and in 1921 
nearly four-fifths of the whole nation was town-dwellmg. 
Many poor people were still living in houses dating fiom the 
18th century, or early 19th century ; buildings such as tlie 
back-to-back houses were still common. Landlords were 
still allowed to let houses that were really insanitary, because 
it was often impossible for the poor to find any others. 

By 1910 the great English towns were altering a gootl 
deal in appearance. In the* business quarters, office buildings 
were growing- taller and taller ; iron and steel began to be 
used in building, and lifts were used from floor to floor. 
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Electric light blazed in shops and offices, and in the streets 
the tall electric standards poured do^vn their light on traffic 
that was growing denser and faster. In the residential 
quarters of London, since the end of the ^eighties, taU blocks 
of flats had arisen, mostly rather expensive, and in the suburbs, 
ne\v terraces of houses were covering up green fields. The 
County of London was filling its remoter parts with houses ; 
Hammersmith and Hampstead had their tubes, and Hackney 
and Dalston had their electric trams. Beyond the limits of 
the County of London, ^illages and little towns were now 
reached not only by trains but by trams and buses ; new 
streets and groups of houses were arising, and crowds of 
men and women poured at night out of London, and back 

ugaui next day, to and from the suburbs. 

In the great towns life had growm much more lively than 
it had been. It is true that country lads and lasses had 
always heard ballads of London life, and of its streets paved 
with gold ; but actually, in the ’thirties and ’forties of the 
1 9th century, town life for the poor was drearily dull. Before 
tlie «aturday half-holiday became general, and before the 
institution of the four Bank Holidays in 1871, the workmans 
only day oti was Sumlay, and in the ’forties, and long after, 
liverj^ place of amusement w'as shut on Sunday, and there 
was nothing to d»^ Middle-class townsfolk had much social 
life among tlicir friends, giving and attending formal dinner 
parties, and exchanging calls. But even for them there was 
not nearly so much theatre-going and gadding about as there 
is now. 'rids was partly because people who did not keep a 
i-arriage fouml it (.‘Xpensivt! to get about, and partly because, 
in the reign i>f Queen Victoria, family life was strict and 
si in I lie. 

Hut iiy 1914. by gradual steps, there had been a great 
iiu reuse in eheap amusements, as well as in expensiv*e ones, 
and. moreover, in most towms it was I'eally quite easy to 



reach the theatre or the inusic-hall, or the games ground 
where two celebrated teams were to play, anomas wore 


just begimiiiig to open. 

All these changes arose from the great development of 
transport. In London, until about 1S80, the hoi^c bus had 
been the principal means of getting ahoiit. The fn^t buses 



had nm hi 1829, and proved 
so useful that even in a few 
years they connected even pjj 

such distant villages as Ham- 
mersmith with the City. In jt-j 

the ’eighties, the buses were g 

drawn by two horses, usually 
good strong ones. Tlic driver 
and conductor wore ordinary ^ 
clothes, and in wet weather 
the driver covered himself 
with a great heavy tar[)aulin 
cape. The buses had seats 
outside, arranged back to back 
along the middle. In I89(> 

Charles Booth w rote : 

gon^^ratiori soon &riso, 
to whom it will appear inconcoiv- 
able that no longer ago than 18 KS, 
the Boxes usually sopuratod at the 
door, the woman to enter a some- 
what (lark and very stuffy interior, 
while the nmn, if agilo (yiough, 
fifjized a strap, and climbed a perpendicular asceivl 
hold of iron ladder or projecting stops for th(j kni 
mounting tho wheel, swung himself up boaido t 
weather had driven men uisule, an appeal was int 
n Ifldv ’ some man would change hw place within fo 




2ft. — Tho Liist Cab atui Fii’st 
Omnibus. 

Fnffti CruiMi*ink'^ to 

Sk^U'hejj by iioz/' 

began to ran in Lonclon in 
Tho Ciibriolot shown hero 
wtts intioduct^fi into Loiicion Irom 
Pari^ about ISlIU. It becniiio vei y 
popular and sjUjwa'i^ccitHi ih*^ Sethm 
clniir to Li ^^reiit extent* In 

t lim 1 1 fi n TT1 (lub CiimO m, afltJ till-"* 


It was not until after 1891 that the outside staircase and 
tho “ garden-seat top ” became general on the I>ondon buses. 
The Tendon bus and busman were very popular and efiicicnt ; 
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nearly 4000 horse buses were running in London in 
1902. 

Erom about 1884, too, the suburban railway services 
were much improved, so much so, that an observer wrote in 
1887, “ Suburban railways have taken the place of suburban 
omnibuses.” Not only did the City man use these trains, 
but from 1884 the London railways were compelled, by an 
Act of Parliament, to pro\dde cheap services for workmen, 
and so poorer folk began to use the trains habitually. The 
first tube railway was opened in 1890 from the City to 
StockwelL* 

Moreover, tramways gave the working-class another 
cheap means of moving about. The earliest horse trams 
began to ply in 1869, and have only recently disappeared 
from some provincial towns such as Oxford. Outside 
London, in many large towns and industrial districts, steam 
trams were very widely used in the ’eighties and nineties j 
but it was not until electricity was used for them, in 1896, 
that trams began to spread all round London. In the 
provinces, they were even more important. Indeed, it was 
only tl\e coming of the motor bus, about 1911, that 
checked the advance of the tramways.-f 

A second change, dating from 1888, was that the great 
towns became more completely self-governing than before. 
The Di.cal Government Act of 1888 created councils to carry 
on the busmess of counties, such as making of rates, care of 
maul roads and bridges, management of Parliamentary 
elections, and other things. Boroughs already had some of 
these powt is, blit not all ; now the greater boroughs were 
'dven countv rank, and theit councils were made sole 
;iuthoritv for all these purposes, just as the county councils 

* The fuel iindergrouini railway in London ' was the line between 
Tadd iit'jion anil Tarrinydvn Strectf opened in 

I In Uejc the London General Omnibus Company owned 4150 
ornnibnscs, and (hey covered 420,000 miles daily. 
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were in the shires.* In 1888 there were only 61 county 
boroughs. Now there are 82, in addition to the 28 metro- 
politan boroughs surrounding the City of London. Theii 
powers have been added to, especially in 1902, when they 
became the Education Authorities for their districts, f In 
fact the Act of 1888 marked the end of the old system of 
appointing a special body for each distinct purpose, and the 
beginning of a new unity in town government. This unity 
has fostered the sense of local life, and tlie vigour of local 

patriotism. , . 

Long ago, l«!oplc began to (ccl tl.at to«n authorities 

needed to control the districts surroundhig tlieir towns. 

Even in 1882 Dr. Seaton had coiinilaiiied tliat Xottingliniii 

had nothing to do with tiie planning and buUdi.ig going on 

in the outskirts. One piece of fioodhind was then emg 

built over, and he thouglit it quite unsuitable for houses. 

Of another estate he wrote . 

t. t frvtvn is eiiriricinK up liero in which the system of cesspool 

A littlo j. ijo® ,1 hml become obsolete, has been reverted 

a time wiieri a good tleid of public money is being expended 
to ! iinurovemCMit of tho Uorough. we are seemingly 

powerlui^'to prevent the creation of what promises to be in tlio future 
an unhealthy area ! ” 

The size of our totvns and their constant mcrease com- 
pelled people to think of giving this sort of control. In our 
smaU country we have fifty towns of above 90,000 people, 
and they arc continually growhig. It is because of tliui 
that men have accepted the idea of “Town Planning.” 
This means that when a new district seems likely to be built 
over plans should be made belorchnnd, and rules enforced. 
The’gro«n<l is surveyed, and the architects in charge decide 
where the future roads shall go, where there slinll bo bouses, 

• The borougha so rank&tl were those which had been 7 nade count tes xn 
the past, as had occasionally been done, or those with a population ab 

150,000. 

t See Chap. JX. 
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where factories, where shops and markets. They choose 
places for parks and plajdng- fields, and see that the houses 
are not crowded together. Lord Leverhulme caused Port 
Sunlight to be planned out beforehand in this way, in 1888, 
and Mr. Cadbury did so too at Boumville from 1895 ; but 
the two places which became best known were the Letch- 
worth Garden City, founded in 1903, and the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, 'nhich ^vas laid out in 1907. A few towns, 
at great expense, had obtained special Acts of Parliament 
whicli allowed them to plan suburbs in the same n ay , 
but it was so costly that only a great prosperous place 
like Liverpool could do it. All this work made a great 
impression ; and in the Housing Act, 1909, leave was given 
to the tow'n council of any large towm to prepare town plan- 
ning schemes for areas likely to be built on, and to enforce 
them, even against the will of the local property owners, on 
payment of compensation. Yet, although many people 
would ha\x* liked to see this done, very few' councils indeed 
imdd’took the work because of the expense. 

The W'ar. liowever, brought the towns into a critical 
condition. Diiihig the War, very few' new houses were 
built, aiul schemes for improvement w’ere stopped. Por 
the first tiim\. not only the poorer classes, but the prosperous 
artizan, ami the middle class and professional worker, found 
it really hal’d to get house-room. Indeed, the whole mode of 
life among middle -class people altered ; many ceased to 
ofeii|)v separate houses at all, and others took small ones. 
As the service men were demobilized, the overcrowding 
i)ccfitnc worse than ever. Thus, tlie question of housing 
came launc to people of all sorts. In 1919 an Act was 
jiassed which showed the effects of this. Town councils and 
count V authorities alike w'cre ordered to find out exactly 
hiuv nianv worldng-class liouscs were needed, and to make 
plans to supply them. These plans had to be examined by 
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the MinUtry of Health, and were then to be executed. The 
greater part of the coat was to be borne, not by the to^en, 
but by the national cxcheciuer. Mo.-eover, every large town 
was now ordered to make town-planning seheines foi be 
suburbs which were likely to be built on. Tins .\ct aniouii ec 
to a complete change of plan. Had it been a permanent 
Act it would have put the burden o )ui < in„ on 
towms ; for the short period of its existence ,t compelled th. m 
to undertake it. It removed the old difticultv of ^ 

promising that most of the money should be found be 

”"tl^nv towns gained a considerable number of houses 
through the worldng of this Act. Yet it has no done a.s 
r^meh good as was hoped, because tlie money ami the poweis 
which It gave have been much decreased by later Acts, and at 
the same time, medical oHicers of health and “-wn e e 
have not been able to close unlit houses, and hur y on plans 
Lr rebuilding bad parts. It is estimated that the na.iona 
shortage of house-s was, in 1!)25. even gnuiter than ,t iias at 
the tiL of the Armistice m 191S, because year by year ii - 
arop behind the needs of the year. ICverywhere them am 
itirv overerowckd homos, as bad as tlujse dosciibcd 
on p. 182 ; and new districts are beginning to dig.iieiat 

into overcrowded areas. 

Against this must be set the greater mterest l.ikoii in 
health work in towns, the health vlsithig earned out by 
women health visitors and sanitary inspectors, and llie 
efforts to secure clean food, and to preserve open spaevs. 
It may be that we stand in this way, too, at the begmm.ig of a 

new time. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE STATE AND THE SC'HOOJ.S 

In this chapter we have to trace one of the profouinlest of all 
the changes that have passed over ICnglaiul since IS.W. A ■ 
that time manv people still thought that education, though 
needful for bo>s of the n,.per and middle classes, wa.s of 
doubtful value for most women and dangerous tor all ordiiiarj 

folk. Those who wished for it for ''•“■■‘^'C"'''iV''t,rie''lmd 
thought of it as a hrancli of religious work. ic , . • ■ 

no cLom with it. At the pivsent day, 

obUgatory for all. We thmk of it as a sheer necessity tor . t rj 
boy and girl ; to neglect it entirely would be to endanger the 
weibeing of the nation. Kdiieation therefore at the pri sent 
day is in the main controlled by the Government and hy 

Parliament. 


I. Elementauy Schools (1830^1870) 

In the year 1830 there were relatively few schools even 
for bovs of the middle class. In most ancient towns, and m 
many little country places which had once been ‘"'I^rta-l. 
there was a Grammar School, where the boys learned L, tin 
and Homelimea Greek. Some such sehooLs had been attue lec 
to Chantries before the Reformation, and had been t^ounded 
by Edward VI ; others owed their origin to Queen hlizabeth, 
or to private men and women. By 1830 some ew, like the 
Manchester Grammar School, 

lingered on, with sleepy masters and very lew boys. In 
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Hertfordshire, for example, at St. Albans, in the old school 
founded by the monks, there were in 1835 only nine boys. 
At Berkhampstead School for a time there were no scholars, 
although the master stiU drew his pay from the endowment. 

In the second place, there w^ere some schools, supported 
by charitable bequests, that had been founded to teach 
elementary reading, writing, and cyphering. They were 
scattered in country villages and town parishes, and dated 
from the Middle Ages onwards. In one small Hertfordshire 
^^llage, Cheshunt, a gentleman had founded a school in 1642, 


" For teaching poor children to read English that they might 
know God the better, and also to write and cast accounts, that they 
might be the better enabled to be bound apprentices.” 


In Barkway, a place that was still smaller, a tiny school was 
kept up on five or six very small old bequests, and 15s. a year 
from the tolls of the fair. There were few old towns that 
had not some such school. 

In many towns, both old and netv, private people started 
.schools. In the ^Middle Ages, no one might teach without 
licence from the Bishop, but since a legal decision in 1700, this 
rule had be en dropped, and in 1830 any sort of person might 
keep any sort of school. Many w'omen kept “ Dame Schools ” 
for little cliilriren, and some of these W’omen could actually 
not read. men and w'omen. some educated and some 

almost entirely uneducated, kept private adventure ” 
schools for older children, charging 9d. or l 5 . a w’eek, or even 


more. In the best of these schools the cliildren were carried 
far on in the study of Uterature and history and geography 
and Latin. In the worst, the teaching w^as like that of Mr. 
8(iucers. llis school was indeed a “ private adventure of 
tlu' worst sort. 


Schools of these kinds had existed in the IStli century. 
Sn1 the fearfiil needs created bv the Industrial Revolution 
liud caused new^ types to arise. Erom 1783, Sunday schools 
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had been spreading all over tlie country ; and in thcin reading 
and writing were tanglit as an essential p-irt u t it 
In addition, the main religions bodies had been aroiiset ).\ n 
state of the poor aronnd them to provitle weekday teaehmg. 
and Churcli and Chapel people were eager to teach at 
meaning of Christianity to the thousamls of lit le ehil r 
who might come to school for a year before the life o lal n. 
began. It seemed impossible to provide rooms and teaelu is 
for them, for cla.ss teaching was almost mikntnvn. ami mastt rs 
rarely had a group of more than a dozen oi a .stmt " ‘ 
after. But at the beginning of the Ifltli century. ‘ 

teachers, faced by just this diHienlty of " 

found a way out. In 1798 Hr. Bell, an Imglrsh - 

newly returned from India, had introduced bis ^ 

into the school of St. Botolph, .Aldgate, in the ei v of Londo n 

^ i nliilflrpll to tCtlcIl t^ilC otiH-Iti, lO 

He used the more inielligont cHiKircn 

verr-nall groups, and in very simple ways under the super- 

vision of one master. In 1801, .Toseph l-aneaster, a .Minng 

, 1 little school in the liorouslt Hoad, 

ardent Quaker, opened a hill, school in i.n 

Southwark, ami taught without jiay, simply for he lo ^ 

it He could not hire hel,>, and .so he. too. employed the bet tr i 

children to teach as “ monitors." Under Ins sole charge as 

the school grew, literally hundreds of children we. e kep m 

order by other children. Both in Bell’s school, and n. 

Lancaster’s, this sight was so wonderful and ™ 

Church people eagerly supported the one, and Disscntri.-, .n. 

eagerly supported the other. In 1S08 a large grouit niaml.r 
of Quakers, founded the “ Koyal Laneasterian boeie > , 
renamed in 1812 the ’’ British and Foreign .School SocicU . 
To this society people subscribed, and the money was spent 

in building new schools, and in helping to pay 
In 1811 Church people founded a similar sotic j , 
National Society for Promoting the Education of the Pool 
fn T lw-lplL of the Established Church,’’ These two 
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societies worked very hard. By 1831, the National Society, 
which was far richer than the other, had over 3,000 schools, 
and the British and Foreign School Society had 490.* 

In spite of this work of the two Societies, there were great 
numbers of children in 1830, and for many years after, who 
had no chance whatever of going to school. Between 1801 
and 1831, our population had increased from nearly 9,000,000 
to nearly 14,000,000. This great flood of people was mainly 
pent up in large tornis, such as Leeds, Manchester and 
Birmingham, and in certain industrial country districts, such 
as the nail-making neighbourhood round Dudley, and the 
coal-fields of Durham and elsewhere. In Leeds, the popula- 
tion grew from 53,000 in 1801, to 123,000 in 1831, but the 
whole town was still one parish, served by a Parish Church 
and by about a dozen subordinate chapels of ease. The 
Vicar of Leeds was still responsible for the Church life of the 
whole town, hut so inadequate was this life when Dr. Hook 
went to he Vicar there in 1837, that a friend said to him t 
“ Had we ten new elnirches and ten new schools, we should 
not liiive too many.” In Manchester, in 1832, charitable 
peo])le liad established five infant schools, for 600 little children 
in all, hut the populatiuji was then about 224,000, and the 
chances for oliler eliildren were quite as bad there as anywhere 
else. In t!ie pooler ]>arts of London, things were just as 
serious, in lyUl live ])anslies in Westminster had a popula- 
tion of neaiiy 43,0110 ; yet in 1837 in these five parishes only 
4020 children went to day schools, and of these 1035 were of 
tiiitlclle-elass parentage. In Betlinal Green, inquirers thought 
liiat 10,000 ehildren were not being taught at all. In the 
tiiieidy populated country districts there was the same lack 
of aid. Most nail -makers had never darkened the doors of 
any seiiool wliatever. In the coal-fields, villages sprang 

Jilt /Inman Ca/hnjtcs, the Coi^grcgtitionalisttt and 
and (i!hi r loiytmutiittri! nniitUii ined some schools for their ownjjcople. 
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up round the pits ; often the old village with its parish 
church was some miles away, and the people in the rows 
of coUiery cottages had to shift for themselves in reUgious 
matters. In short, in 1830 the mass of English men and 
women were quite ilUteratc, and tlie worst-off were ignorant 
of any religion. As late as 1851 , Cobden said, - I don t think 
it safe for us , . . to be the most ignorant Protestant peop e 

on the face of the earth. 

We who live in days when scliools are provided iv ■ le 
State for all who need them, do not always realize the heroic 
struggles of our great grandparents in the cause o e uea i n 
In the village, the Church school usually owed its existence 
to sonic energetic elergyiiiaii or parishioner. Such a la\ man 
was Mr. Yonge, father of Charlotte Yonge, who >-ed at 
Otterhoiirne (Hants), in a part of the old parish o ulnch 
a new population had come through the making o a great 
high road. The building of the new school was really his uork 
He drew the plans, and raised funds ; h^ daughters worked 
for the school, Charlotte Yonge said : It was built ou o 

pen-wipers and pin cushions.” and all her life >o»g «'■<= 
there. Another pioneer, a clergyman wo^ Walter Hoo. 
who went as curate to Moseley, near Birmingham, m 18.0. 
There was no school, and he determined to have one. lo 
accomplish this, he had to get a site, and also obtain sub- 
scribers He preached sermons to convince the rich, talked 
over his neighbours, both Church and Chapel goers, went 
begging from door to door for his school, ran all over Biiining- 
ham hunting up landholders, and finally persuaded the 
squire to let him an eighth of an acre. 'Ihen he appioaohe 
the National Society, and from it obtained help towards the 
cost of buUding the little schoolhousc. Hook was cnthusiastit 

about BchoolH. He wrote once ; 

•• You may de|>on<l upon it, uotliiiu! i. to bo done in a puri.1. witliout 

tt patit^nt caro of scIiooIb- 
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A country clergyman, he thought, ought to spend two, or 
at least one, whole days a week in the school, and said : 

“ Tho clergyman superintending the schools and catechizing the 

childron, the master is only required to diref?t tlie details of bnsmesB* 

for which an inferior man will suffice/* 

* 

Many, especially of the younger clergy, were flinging 
themselves eagerly into this work, about 1830. ' 

Such Church schools, sometimes with weekly fees of 
Id. or 2d., sometimes free, were really used by the poor. Jesse 
Colhngs, the son of a builder in a South Devon village, wrote 
of the early days about 1830, when liis father was only just 
.setting up in business : 

“ Tho only education my brothers and sisters received was that 
given in tlie Church schools. The education was free, and at that 
time wjis consMered gooJ. . . 

But when Jesse was old enough for schooling, his father 
was better off. 

I went to a dame school, kept by an old lady who chai^ged 2d. 
u week. . . . Tlio pupils numl^rod about 20, whom she taught in her 
kitchen, and at tho .same time she attended to tho cooking of her modest 
fliimor. Later im, my father being in rather better circumstances, he 
sent me to u school established for tradesmen’s sons. The fees wore 
£li a year, and the teaching consisted mainly of reading, writing, and 
aritljmotic, which, however, wore taught well.” 

From ISdO onwartls, many causes were at ^vork to produce 
a change in the attitude of the public to education. The 
.‘■trong religions feeling of the time was making many men 
utvd women realize that there were countless English children 
who knew nothing of God : and these people worked hard to 
get sehools. Lord Shafteshurv mourned over the state of 
the country. He wrote in his Journal : 

“ Good Fridaj^ 1843. ith thou^andB and tens of thousands of 
people in this L'hristian land, this day will pass over without a notion 
that it is anytliing diflerent fixim other days. Factories will nm» 
apprentices will groan, coah mines explode^ gin shops absorb and vomit 
r or til, file hibourers in absolute ignorance^ the masters in practiCnBl 
ir\tidclilj% of God's saving tmtlis 1 
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For two years before this, he had been doing all he could f i 
a school for London street arabs, and the Ragged Schoo s 
grew out of that work. There were other and very different 
reasons too for giving some teaching to the woi k« i Bt t\ 1 1 
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IHUO and 1840, in Uie yoars of had trade. iimMiiployinant and 
aaitation. many men in tl.e upper ranks of life were really 
afraid of the new working class. As knowledge of their misery 
spread, those who were better oft eoul.l hardly believe that 
, hoy would not rise in levoll . In wl.en the ( liartists 
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were expected to rebel, Dr. Kftye, who knew the poor of 
Manchester well, wrote : 

“ At this hour, military force alone retains in subjection great masses 
of tho operative population, beneath whose outrages, if not thm 
restrained, the wealth and institutions of society would fall- The 
manufacturers and merchants of England must kiiow^what interest 
they have in tho civilization of the working population. 

From 1833, factory inspectors were proving that no harm 
was done by keeping little children away from work, or by 
sending older ones to school. 

Thus gradually it became more usual to speak rather 
in favour of education than against it. Dr. Hook said i 

"It is easy now to call meetings and urge the duty of educating the 
poor, because the topic is a popular one. I myself remember twenty 
years ago, that all wo attempted to prove was that there cotdd bo 
no harm in educating the people*" 

Hence, after 1830, there W’as a great outburst of energy. 

Between 1835 and 1850, the religious bodies practically 
gained the control of popular education. In Manchester 
and Salford, for instance, in 1834-35, nearly 15,000 children 
had been taught in private schools and dame schools, and only 
about 5,000 in National or British schools. But by 1852, 
these latter had over 19,000 scholars, and only about 6,500 were 
still in the private and dame schools. Among the religious 
bodies, the Church of England bore by far the greater part 
of the burden, for it was much richer than the dissenting 
bodies. Indeed, in 1860, out of 647 schools belonging 
to \'iirious religious societies, the Church of England owned 
19 , 549 . 

Uinil 1833, the State had had notliing to do with educa- 
tion. From 1833 it gave help almost as an outsider to the 
religious societies who really carried on the work. In that 
year, Parliament granted £20,000 to assist in building schools. 
Help was to be asked for eitlier through' the National Society 
or the British and Foreign School Society. Money was 
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only Kvantcd if local subscribers had promised an equal sum ; 
and it could not be got for any purpose except the actua 
building of the schoolhouse- But in 1S39 a change n ' 

which toally brought about great developments m the life 
TtHuoL. A%pecial committee of the Privy Conned 
was formed, known as ‘The Committee of Co-ed^ 
Education,” to deal with these grants and then, fo the ^t 
time it was ordered that if a school had received a btatc 
grant for building, it must be inspected. At hmt both le 
National Society and the British Society ’ 

seemed like interfering with them freedom. But the C Hire 
was allowed to appoint clergymen to vnsit Church schoo s. 
nnd insncctors for Chapel schools were only chosen with the 
assent of the Society concerned, and so the dilhoulty wms 
overcome. Krom 1S40 State uispection began. Ihe repor .s 
of the inspectors, who were intelligent, educated men gate 
some id.-a of the actual state of the schools, for the hrst 

*"°The lar-est schools of 1840 were still being worked on 
the monitoHal system founded by Dr. Bell and Mr. Laiicas.en 
This system, at the lieight of its fame n. 1810, had met a gu a 
nisi at a time when no grown-up teachers could be got 
K .1 it had long served its turn, and the monitoiial siliool o 
o 1 II, -oine -III abuse. The schoolroom of such a .school 
!r,s g’cmeraUy a long lofty room, often with gothic windows 

ml faltered ceiling and o,,en fireplace. The 
stood on a platform, for, as the master was usuall) th. oi e 
.rrown-up person in the building, he needed to survey th 
1 . srhool The ehildrcil were grouped for each subject 

UtUe' ” drafts ” of a doxen or fifteen children, and they stood 

W a bo^ m itt «e. called ” a monitor.” This monitor 

J 1 t them “ speUingrt ” from a sheet, or tables by lote 

taug 1 ^ <iifmal the groui)S all changed 

or words out of a book. At a signal, b i ^ 

s. vn. 
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for a new subject, and a new group came before each 
monitor. 

In 1846 a critic said of the monitors ; 

“ They are generally very j'oung, mroly 13 years of age. I have 
found a boy of 9 teaching children of his own age, but their a^mge 
nee in boA^’ schools is 11. Wliat. and how, shall they teach othere ? 

. , They go heavily and unlovingly to it. A card m one liand, the 
other in their pockets, they go singly or in pairs to their «’0^. >V hat 
is it 1 xV reading lc.sson, seldom with any questions, but with apeUmgs 
aftonvaixls I have often stood bv in silence, and heard the grossest 
blunders miide. . . . The monitor takes no notice. Ho frequently 
does not recognize the blunder, if he hears it. In general, he does not 
hear it ; his tlinughts are elsewhere. Or, if he be ... a sharp lad 
and attentive a.s a teacher, then ho is almost invariably too sharp and 
too impatient of the slo^vness of his class.” 

Every evening, after school closed at four, the monitors 
were coaclied by the master ; thus, they might be only one 
day in advance of those tliey taught. Moreover, iix many 
schools there were no maps or blackboards, and sometimes 
no books except the Bible, which was used as a reading book 
because it u as so cheap. It was because the monitors usually 
were unpaid,* and hence also cheap, that such schools were 
still to be found. 

By 1845, however, many schoolrooms had been altered, 
to allow of a nc-w plan of teaching. The part in front of the 
master's desk was left empty, and known as the floor ; 
all the desks and forms were grouped in the middle of the great 
oblong room ; and at the farther end, rose tiers of benches, 
such as may still be seen in some surviving old school buildings 
to-day. This part, called ‘'the gallery,” was partitioned or 
eui’taineil off. The plan was, that while “ drafts ’ or small 
groups might still work “ on the floor ” under monitors, or 
do work on llieir slates at the desks, a third at least of the 
fluldi'cn might go into the gallery, and have a real lesson 
from thr master. Bible lessons were given there, and reading 

* fn MaitcliiMi r th*ij wen: paid, and u'cre Jar marc competenl ilian 

(hr average monitor. 
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aloud also. The plan certainly did bring to the chUdren a 

little more grown-up teaching. 

The first difficulty to be faced was the shortage of grown- 
up teachers. Apart from tlic vicar and minister, the only 
affidt teacher in the schools of 1840 was usually the master. 
He was generally of working-class family, and he was poorly 

paid. Dr. Kaye wrote : 

“ T1.01-0 is little or notlnng in the protession of an 

master to.temnt a man from a respectable livelihood . . m *“^*1^*® ^ 
master I , . . , ^ ('oiulition of a master of such a .school . 

wmmorco. 1 ^ greater tlian that of an agricultural 

He has to that of a moderately skilful mechanic. 

Ev?n this income is to a great extent contingent on 

^“iv brdedve^rfroTthl‘v^^ the liromotei-s of 

by keeping clerk o some benefit club. Those udilitions 

‘°/^^barelv hh^m^t^ and in old ago, ho lias no prospect 

but hopeless indigence, and tlepcndcncc. 

But many a man had ent<*rc<l on tlte despised work from a 
profound religious feeling tliat there he could do most good. 
Dr. Kaye saw that the life was only possible to men of tough 

fibre atid such strong religious feeling. 

To improve' tlumi as teachers, the first step was to tram 

and instruct them. In 1840, Kaye took a large old house at 
Battei-sea. and went to live in it with ecrtaiii hoys, confuk'd to 
inm by eliaritahle patrons, and with some older men who gave 
up their trades to becoint? teaelic-rs. TIu‘ life was a eeaselc-ss 
round of housework, lectun^s, teaching, discussion, hard 
erainming, gardening, and religious service*. With nil this 
work, Dr. Kaye * hofied that his teachers wouhl know far more 
than inonitors. In addition, lie put ea< h student in eliarge^ 
of a small class, in a separah^ elassroom. and matle him teach 
the childivn orally. Many lessons al.so were given to the 

* /« l«i:} JJT, Kuyr. married .1/iW .Sbidtk worth, and iaUr h,camr 
Sir J Tbr liatUr.ea CaU.,,. uaw tal: n over hy tin- 

Natioruit Sociay, and Hachcro continaed to be (ratnal ihirc. 
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whole school seated in the " gaUery/’on aU sorts of subjects, 
both of general knowledge and of moral value. This 
“ Battersea plan,” with its spirit of enthusiasm and devotion, 
spread far and wide in National schools, and indeed in others 
as well. Battersea was the first of many training colleges 
foimded by voluntary effort. But the need for better 
teachers was only partly met b}^ the establishment of such a 

training college as Battersea. 

So bad was the teaching that Dr. Kaj^e, who in 1839 had 
been made secretary to the Committee and Council on Educa- 
tion, worked out another plan ; it was put into practice in 
1846. If a school was efficient according to the inspector, 
the master might take promismg children from thirteen years 
of age for five years as apprentices. He must teach each 
such child, and also give him practice in school work. For 
this the master, in addition to his school salarj% got a yearly 
payment from the State, and the “ pupil-teacher ” a yearly 
stipend. At eighteen yearn of age the pupil-teacher might 
compete for a State scholarship tenable at a training college, 
and after two years at college might qualify as a “ trained 
certificated teacher ” by taking a Government examination. 
To tlie salary of sucli a trained teacher the State would 
contribute an additional £15 a j'ear. By this plan, for the first 
time the State eanio rigid into the schools as a yearly pay- 
master. The number of schools with pupil teachers grew 
steadily, and the inspectors who had to examine them grew 
more important. Soon the State went further, and from 
1853 paid a grairt for every child who attended school for at 
least 17(1 days iii the year. The pupil-teachers were a little 
better than the mouitors. Here and there ‘‘ certificated 
teachers” appeared. As the years went on, teachers came 
to like the inspectors, who encouraged them, tried to help 
tluMU. and fostered intelligent teaching as far as they could. 

Tims for some twenty years State help strengthened and 
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enlightened the schools. But in 18(51 the State nuiilc a 
mistake which deadeiic<l the whole education of the ])Oor 
for more than thirty years. By a Royal Conmiissioii in 18(30, 
three main pouits were made plaui ; there weie not enough 
schools ; the attendance of each child was usually short and 
broken * ; and much of the teaching was still very bad. le 
commissioners, it is true, were not very deeply concemed about 
the evils of irregular attendance, but they were very much 
impressed with the evUs of bad teaching, 't hey thei-efore 
proposed a new sy.stem of grantuig money. All the or 
Lnts were to be swept away, and the new grants were to 
depend entirely upon the results of the e.xumination of each 
child. £750,000 was now being six-nt annually on cducat ion . 
therefore Parliament, anxious to get good value, approved 
of this plan, and hi 1801 the “ Revised Code ” of lioi ernment 
rules was made. Seven syllabuses or “standards m 
reading, in writing, and in arithmetic, were drawn up. Once a 
year the teachers presented all such children as they thong i 
could pass a " standard,” to the inspector, who exammed 
them in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The cliUd won a 
grant for the school if he passed, and lost money for the selioo 
if he failed. At the same time, grants to masters for pii|«il- 
U'achei-S were abolished, and thus tlie children beennie the 

inuin money -earners of the school. 

This system, known as “ Payment by Results,” upset the 

whole life and charueter of tlie schools. 'J'eac liers frequent y 
asserted that they were obliged to resort to trieks to get t le 
children through the appropriate standards, and in any ease 

* hi Im varied dhtricte, nttewlance vn/i ai* joUown ; 

Sdtoah outn 22i) days. 

Windanecunder r>ii „ 17 j>cr raU, chddrui. 

r»u-i<jo „ IS 

100- 1 *>0 ,, ri t* 

iso~2oo „ a 

iibot'c 200 IH ■< . 

Thus aion (han a third of the children were ubsi nt hnfj the 
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they were compelled to neglect q[uick children and force on 
sloAV and stupid ones. Inspectors no longer saw the schools 
in the old helpful fashion. 

"" Tlio inspection day is the day towards which the ©yes of all . . • 
are continually looking forward* The arrangements of the whole 
year are devised to meet the requirements. The course of teaching, 
tlie classification of the scholars, the daily progress of the subjects, 
the attendance of the children, the working staff, the time table, e%’en 
the season of the year and the idiosyncrasy of the inspector, are one 
and all to be token into account in their bearing on this great event, 

After many years’ experience of it^ a London school- 
manager said : 

‘‘ I have only to say that payment by results has worked out the 
most disastrous consequences in our schools. ... I have come to 
soo that it destroys the spirit of education,’* 

One outstanding good result, however, had marked the 
period from 1830 to 1870. The efforts of all the religious 
denominations had increased the number of elementary 
schools, as the following table shows : 


Growth of Schools, 1830 - 1 S 70 * 



Estimated number of 
ehUdren needing 
element ary tcachhig. 

1837 

1 Sit 9 

■‘Thoro scorn to 
t rut 1 lent il 

3 nullion 

lS(tl 

nearly 3 nhlliun 

1 son 

about 4! niillion 


Estimated mimber of children iu 
elemcQtary schools. 


1 j 


i over 800,000 in State^aided schools ; number 
oi othoi'3 unknown, 
about 2 million. 

(about 1,300,000 in State-aided schools. 
\ebout l,000,00u in schools not aided. 


Novcrtlioless, elear-sighted people knew that the popula- 
tion was iiKTcasing faster than the schools. 


II. 1870-1902 

By the end of the ’sixties, public opinion about education 
had altered greatly, for the power to read and WTite was now 
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nivirt from religious net-ds, ordinary 
almost necessary. Quite apait iiom fe L-nowlodae 

IHe in craft, industry and business now 

only to be got from l>ooks. Therefore many u oi kmg pcot ^ 
now desired for their children the education that 

attitude to education was due to the tact x 

k +iio hf'tter-oil workers in the towns. 
Reform Act gave votes o the b 

Hitherto, states.nen "“‘Xribed to schools, 

opuiions of the religious prop e , , whose 

Now Parliament eared for the “I'""- 

.ot ewh or 

Xrtold:;* Most parents only wanted a school 

fairly near general Education Act 

On August bth. 0^ ;rp,„.,<te school places for all the 
became law. Its ai * , . . jj allowed the 

children still continue and e.vtend ' their work, and 

religious I ....dertake into the charge 

reUlrbodies of laymen. The Act .livided the e^untry 

. w V riutricts In each one, the t^nuctuiuii i 
into school distnc .1, ltIvc notice to tlio 

menti Ihc increases that were 

religious passed without action by the societies, 

needed. It six monens pa election of a 

the Education Department was ^ ^ ^ Within a 

school Board by all raU-payers M tl e ^ ehools, and 
year, this Board must set to woik to 

. H.r.: an4 in ,/a 

theAr children to Me difficult 1/ was the other way round, 

the (lay school. .Sometintcs WcsUuon and other 



riS ws -t:' r 

pepartmeiU oj ,Ma/e. ns , 

C'oiirvcih sat m rarltamctd. 
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manage them to p^ly for them, the School Board received a 
portion of the rates from the council, in a borough, or else 
from the parish overseers of the poor. Parliament continued 
to make grants both to the voluntary schools and to the new 
Board-schools. For the first time, these grants were promised 
even to schools which gave no religious teaching, for School 
Boards were allowed to omit all Scripture lessons, if the 
members of the Board so decided ; and Boards were positively 
forbidden to permit any distinctive catechism to be taught 
in theii’ schools, iloreov'cr, parents everywhere must be 
allowed to withdraw their children from the Bible lessons if 
they wished. All this was laid down to prevent any sort of 
religious compulsion. Such rules as these were necessary, 
now" that everybody’s child W'as to be brought into schooL 

The first Board-schools had to deal with many children 
who had never been in school, and often with parents who 
would never have sent them there. The boards might, if 
thc 3 ' chose, compel all children to attend between 5 years of 
age and 13, and could summon negligent parents to the 
jjolice court.* The London School Board decided to use 
these powers : London was therefore divided into ten districts, 
and in each a “ School Attendance Officer ” was appointed. 
It was his duty to go to every house, of whatever sort, and 
iind out what children there were and where they were being 
educated. By these means, at last, sufficient schools w-ere 
got ready, and the lists of children as well. In the poorest 
parts of liaekiiey, the attendance officer had great diffi- 
cult ie.s. lie wrote ; 

" 'The worlc was on ti rely new, and in the popular mind considered 
* un-ICnoUsh/ One roniarii was constantly heard : "I had to work 
wlieti 1 was as old as theni, arul they will have to do the same*’ When 
1 (list l>eyan to visit, alter 1 !uid asked the reason of absence, and 
puiiitcd out tliut the law now required all children of certain ages to 

vi^ittpuhori/ uttcfitlanct wcls tnadc ytncrcilfor qU disirtclB ^ix 
ItUtr bp f/u- L'letneniary KduccJion Act, 1876* 
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attend school regularly, and .riod to tell TnaTteaKu and 

this was. tho parents would stand at the stieot uoor ana 
abuse me in the most dreadful language, and nea.l> all tl.e people 
the street would come out and sympulhne with the • 

All sort.s of tricks were played wlicn the officer called. Lit tit 
children were poiiped into bed, ■ ill ’ ; great strong lojs « lo 
had gone off to work were reported dead. As a la.st resort, 
the officer had to summon the parent I.efore the police magis- 

But little by little the attendance officer and the teacher 
won their wav. By 18811 the Ixmdoii School Board heheved 
that they liad practically all the children in school, -tfte 
1880, all school ai.tliorities were alloweil to use eompulso.j 
powers, and this, coupled with the teacherV inf lueuce. raised 
the whole attendance from ahoiit 1,600,000 children ui 18,0 

to nearly 4,500,000 in 18SG. 

In the great towns, the Board-school buildhig.s. surrounded 
by theu- high walls, began to rise up like uslaiid.s, among rows 
of lower buildings. Often they were built on a new pl.in, o 
allow of the new “ class teaching " which was heeoming 
fashionable, as the number of teachers employed i.i a school 
increased. Such schools eo.isistod of separate 
In London the group for an assistant teacher was to he bO 
children, and the classrooms were built accordingly. 
were furnished w itli long uncomfortable wooden benches am 
desks but were roomier than those in many voluntary schools, 
as the law compelled .School Boards to give more space to eacli 
child To us, many of these rooms seem badly ventilated am 
illdit. Into these Board-schools tho eliildrcn came erowdnig. 

Orange Street Sclicol,* near the Tower of London, 
opened in 1874. Its pupils were the eliildreii of Banksffic 
dockers, and Billingsgate labourers, who were not at all friendly 

. m. .d^ocl wa. in a Mrid u-lnre ncill^r (Jhmch nn, Vhapil W 

worked hUhtrlQ, 
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to Mrs. Burgwiii, the mistress. She had been sent to open 
the school with a staff of pupil -teachers, girls oil under IS. 
Mrs. liiirgwin said in 1880 : 

“ OQiiia liiirdly briiis n persoo down tho street . . . without 
ti blush of shame. The people did not tluiik of puUinti window blinds 
up, they intclmd every thiuf? nut of the windows into tlio street, and 
eer'tainlV their language was shoekiiig. Now, 1 can frankly say. 
nrovidoil tlio people are sober, whatever quarrel there may bo going on, 
if they see a teacher coming iq) t lie street it is instantly stopped, lUid 
they would not give me a vile word.” 



I'u;. :n I I'li 'i “ H jant-Sclioi)l,” 

/>r,b'.'V Tl.r lAmittri Xcin.’* 1^72, 
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a penny, to the pickle shop in the dinner hour, lint they had 
not always got the pennies. 

••When I opened the schcel in 

so weakly and so restless, an ^ „ doctor to tiilk about tin- 

Sren. and heTnid. - Wen. '1!“-; ™t ‘rely in“ 

manage it entirely amoiif, trien 

It was rather hard to set childrc.i like these tlown to tl,c 

nninteretling grind of the siandar.ls in reading, tvrd.ng, and 
umnieresTiiig g . tesu-hors were 

arithmetic retpured to ‘;,V 

payment by resul . . | ‘ j He took thirteen line.^ 

ont a -“ff : ‘::V;;".:ore. ho gave a •■ pane™ 

readme hnnstl ^ „ 

r ®f-p'tC hUdret, so completely in the hooks used that td.eit 
to drill the cl e.vaminatioii, every 

‘ns .'"?'1,rkn:;: evtv W,ntl, sometimes ahnost hy heart, 
f thrctle the same sort of teaching heea.ne very eotnmon. 

it was very dull, in spde- liowever, of the 

:"i;r:re:n— ^ 

Us, \t was not finally aholLshed until 18 Ji. 

"■"t; nmnv Boa'd-sehtmis were in the minortty. In 

,870 the voluntary societies had ^ 

ffr.r the \et of that year was pashtd tht\ pi h 

after A y ^ ..ehools. 

efforts, and y about 4000 Board sehools 

' i/st the 20 000 dcuoininational .schools. The sehouls 
as agam-s the 2 ^^ dc 

which dechncul after 18-0 were labk 

Lord Shaftesbury thirty years earlier 1 

noor The dame schools also slowly dLsappeare . i \. 

•^For thirty years. Board-schools and voluntary schools 
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worked side by side. But gradually causes of dissatisfaction 
arose, especially for Church people. The voluntary schools 
were poor. In a School Board district, every one had to pay 
the general education rate, and consequently, in such districts, 
many old subscribers to voluntary schools dropped away. 
This was more grievous to Churchmen than to Chapelgoers, 
for the religious teaching given in most Board-schools 
was quite acceptable to the majority of Nonconformists, 
'whereas Church people did not like it, and clung to the cat-e- 
chisni and the old Church teaching. Manj’ schools supported 
by Dissenters, therefore, were transferred to School Boards ; 
hut not so witli the Church schools. By 1902 the necessity of 
pajdng rates for schools whose religious teaching they dis- 
approved was causing bitter resentment to many members of 
the Church of England. 

Another difficulty had arisen. By 1902 many vigorous 
Hchool Boards wished to provide education for children over 
14 years of age. This they had no legal right to do. Yet 
even before 1883 in London, Leeds, Bradford, the School 
Boards had founded higher grade schools, where bo 5 ’’S and girls 
might stay until they were si.vteen. In 1900 the question 
of the legality of such schools came up in the Law Courts, and 
was decided against them. 

111. 1002-1925 

3’hese two diffkulties as religions control of elemental^’ 
.»^eliools and as to public control of secondary schoolmg came 
lo a Iiead in 10(*2 and led to the passing of our greatest Educa- 
tion Act. The Act of 1002 made changes so important that 
it marked the opening of a new era in education. In the 
tirst place, the specially elected Sehool Boards were abolished. 
l*oweis far greater than they had wielded were handed over 
to bigger and more important authorities. In the year 1888 
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the new county councUs, and. for veiy large town., the ncw 
county borough councils, ha<l been founded for purposes of 
local government, and an end had been put to the extra 
ordinary tangle of local authorities which had grown up 
during the 19th centuiy. Each of these councils had in charge 
the whole of its aica, whether county or county borough, 
and had power to levy money in order to make roads, to 
guard health, to open public libraries, and even aetiiallc to 
provide and control some forms of techiiieal eilucatioii. 
besides domg many other things. By the en.l of IJO 
in addition to all its other powers, each coiiiuil of a conn t 
or county borough became the local education aiithoiity 
for its own area. It took over entirely all .schools ciwned by 
the local School Boanls. It also contributed, out of the 
rates, to the support of Church, Chapel and other deiiomma- 
tional schools. The nianagci-s of the latter Mill eontmuii 
to appoint the tcacheis, and to control the religious tciudiiii^ 

and they were to pay for the upkeep of t le 
all other expenses were to be met from t le i.i cs. i » 
this caused an outburst of the old coiilliet hetweei. the strong 
supporter of Church schools and those who cared any 
payment by the State for sectarian work. But this fit mg 
.as died away, and every year more schools are trm.sfcrred 
hv the religious bodies to the counciU, so that council sd.ools 
provided by the local education authority, are now lu t le 

majority.* . w . -i i i 

Under the Act of 1902 also, the couiieds imglit build and 

manage new secondary schools, and make grants to existing 
schools. They were also empowered to build and manage 
training colleges for elementary t teachers, and to make 

* In 1903 th^rc were, over 3i rniilion children in voUuUary 
and 2} million in council echaoL”. In Uitre. teirc 

arje. liccondanj education mtarU schooling that went on to lb ut 
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grants to other institutions for higher education, including 
universities. 

In addition to aU this, the Act of 1902 made it possible for 
local authorities in the course of time to do for children, 
through the schools, things which were absolutely necessary 
for education, but which had not hitherto been thought of 
as “ schooling.” For example, in 1906 Parliament allowed 
public money to be spent on school-dinners for children 
who Avere actually needy. In 1907 another Act ordered 
that children should be examined by a doctor when they 
entered an elementary school and again when they left.* 
The law came into force in January, 1903 ; and in the same 
year, by the Children's Act, neglect of a child’s health by 
parents was made a punishable offence ; thus, for example, 
parents could be compelled to keep their children clean. ’f 

Gradually, from 1908 onwards, school doctors were 
appointed, and their investigations proved that Ave were still, 
to a great extent, a dirt3% unhealthy nation. Nearly half the 
little children, coming to school for the first time, had some 
trouble which could have been avoided. Their teeth were 
already bad, or their eyes strained or inflamed, or they had 
adenoids or rieiicts, or else Avere dirty and generally imcom- 
fortable. ^Moreover, wliilo a limited number of children came 
to school actAially hungry, a very largo number came satisfied, 
but fed on t('a and tinned food and cheap SAA'Cots and relishes. 

As soon us all the.'^c facts came forth, teachers and 
A'oluntary AAorker.s, and education committees, began to try 
to ‘^et means of treatment, and strove to induce parents to 

OrdintiTy borougfi^ u'ith a jjop uhif ion over urbGmhstric^s wUha 

population over 2UJ)00, receivai control of their own datienlary ad^oh^ 
remaining under the eounly eounvil for aecondary higher education. 

* The Education {Admini.strative Froviaiotis) Act^ 1907 , 

‘I’ SuKv 1893, eduvalion authorities had been bounA to provide a pedal 
achoola for blind and dtaj childniu Since 1S99 tkig jnight provide for 
menially dcjkieril child ct n, but few had done because such schools arc 

very expciusivc* 
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use them. “Care Committees," composed of volunteer 
workers, were attached to many scliools. But there were 
two main difficulties. In most places hospitals were orer full, 
and many parents could not afford ordinary doctor s eis. 
Thus though school doctors might order treatment the chi d 
might not get it. Secondly, tliough careless parents might 
be prosecuted for neglect, this did not help the child ; often 
it took months to pcr.s,iade a parent to act. Very soon after 
1907, therefore, some education coininittees appoiii ei a 
“ School Nurse." * In her cap and iiiiiforiii, she was piesent 
with the doctor at the medical inspection, and after it she went 
to see the parents. She came into school, between the 
doctor’s visits, and looked at heads, and troi.blesome cars 
and sore fingers and other .small ailments. \ cry 
come towns, she began to tell tlie children to come to the 
dime The school clinic is a place where real medical treat- 
ment can be given. Usually the parciits pay a small sum 
The first school clinics opened wen- those of Bradford and 
York in 1008. But in 1911 there were only 33 of them, 
for many authorities were backward in .spending money. 

The War of 1914 to 1918 gave a great impetus to this 
health work, partly hecauso of the value it set on child-life, 
and partly hecausc of the army medical inspections, whicli 
proved that mni.y men were unfit, who miglit have been 
healthy In 1918 a new Education Act ordered all educa- 
tion authorities to provide children with treatment, and by 
1923 there were over 800 school clinics. All sorts of buildings 
have been utili/.ed for them. At Widnes, a large Army hut 
has been divided into rooms for dentist, oculist, doetor, and 
acl'iool nurse. At Hastings, an old public-house is now a 
elinie and in a poor part of London, two ordinary little 
villas! standing side by side, have been used. 
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Out of the work of the school clinic has gtown that of 
the Nursery Schools.” In 1908, Miss Margaret MacMillan 
opened the first school clinic in London, and soon saw that 
the same children were coming back time after time for 
treatment of the same troubles. She saw, too, that the little 
children who came to school for the first time were already 
dirty, and rickety, and delicate in chest and throat and eye. 
So, from the time when she moved her work to Deptford 
(1910), she invited younger brothers and sisters of the 
school children to come to the clinic. From all the poor 
streets round, mothers brought little creatures of two and three 
and upwards, suffering chiefly from lack of proper food and 
proper washing and fresh air. From 1911, Miss MacMillan 
took charge of them for the whole day, from eight in the 
morning, washing them, dressing them, feeding them, putting 
them out in the garden to play, and causing them to rest, 
actually in the open air or in shelters well open to the sun and 
light. Thus a new kind of school for children from two years 
old to six has begun, with life in a garden, and a proper nursery 
training as its main aims. As yet there are only a few 
“ Nursery Schools,” but these few seem to be signs of what 
may come in the future. 

The Act of 1902, besides leading to these great changes 
in the elementary schools, opened up by means of scholarships 
a path for the more fortunate children to pass on to the 
secondary schools, and then to the training college or the 
university. Of this wider work there is no space to speak. 
As a nation we liave long undervalued our schools. We have 
treated elementary education as a sectarian matter and 
secondary education as the privilege of certain classes. But 
these old views are rapidly giving way, and belief in the 
value of school-life is growing. New measures for the educa- 
tion of adults arc being attempted. We ore on the road 
towards an educated England. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE 

Ever since the Bible was first published in English, it has been 
one of the most important influences in our life. In it men 
read, in simple language, how the world was first created, 
and how plants, animals, and man himself came into being. 
From it they gathered all that they knew of the early history 
of mankind. It explained for them the causes ot the sin and 
sutl’ering they saw around them. It gave them drama, 
poetry, and philosophy, to guide their lives. Thus when the 
industrial Revolution brought its changes, and gave the world, 
in many eyes, a sadder and more serious cast, it was on the 
words of the Bible that many people leaned for help. The 
Bible held a unique place ; not only did it give good counsel, 
but it was to our forefathers the only Book in the world that 
had a direct Divine origin. 

But during the lJ)th centurj' a great division of opinion 
about the Bible took place. With new' scientific knowledge, 
people began to look upon man as a being created in a different 
u av from that descril)ed in Genesis. For a time, many men 
thought tliat this meant the destruction of the Bible and its 
teaching of every kind, and a bitter stinggle broke forth. 
This eiiajiter deals first wdth this great change, and then 
traces the way in which the Bible has won a different position. 

The dividing line between the earlier beliefs and the stage 
of st niggle may be drawn in 1859, when Darwin published. 
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The Origin of Species.” It was not in the sincerity or 
the intensity of religious life that men and women before 
that date differed from men and women of to-day. It was 
in their attitude to the Bible as a strictly litoral statement 
of the facts of history and of science. Before that date, by 
many the Bible was still looked upon as a Book designed by 
God to teach men all that they needed to know on these 
matters. The Bible account of the Creation, and of aU the 
early history of men was accepted as literally true, and scholars 
por^d over the years of the Patriarchs, and from them com- 
puted the ago of the world. In the reign of Charles I, Arch- 
bishop Usher had marie out that it was 4003 years, 2 months, 
11 days, and 0 houisfrom the Creation to the Birth of Christ 
and to thus day, at the tops of the margins of the Authorised 

Version, Usher’s date.s are marked. 

Belief in the Bible, in its full siinplicity. is shown in the 

lives of I-ord Shaftesbury (1801-1885) and of Philip Uosse 
(1810-1887). U.rd Shaftesbury lived, so to speak, Bible m 
hand Its dignity moved liiiil, so that sometimes, when 
reading it to his wife, he was agitated almost to team As 
to its literal historic tnitli, he had no doubt.s. In 83.) 
visited a Scottish historian, Mr. Alison, who was just fim.slimg 
his ’■ History of Europe.” Both men took the Bible as he 
certain foundation of historical study. Shaftesbury wrote : 

" Alisork in « m.u. uftur tla* h'Vuns 

ut.ciu.it autl rnodoni ..story ; vvo ‘ Ho . . . sco.s tho 

uiitl we never tire in iliHCiit^yinK h w ^ uinirtloiiis peoples mid nut ions. 

eliiiptei- of Genesis 111 tlio l.i 6 toi> . Kfvolution in the Atmcnlj p.se, 

. . ! Ho plainly discerns the iToneh ^ 

and ie now on^uKod in the worll, from A.lmn nnf il 

in which iio will show the whole VfuU '' 

now, si.rinfjfi from the truths roveuled ftt the 1 uU. 

Philip Gosse was .soiiifwhat Lo“l ^*5^^*^*^^* 

bury, and of ,K,or, obscure family. He earned hts livmyaa 

11 lecturer and writer on Kiitliral Hivtory, In 18 i< inainci , 
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attmctocl to his wife by finding in her an intense religious 
life, and an absorjJtion in doctrine fully equal to his own. 

( tosse’s son writes of his parents : 

“ III order torenlize [niv mother tj] condition of mind, it is necessft^ 
to accept the view that she had formed a detinito conception of the 
absolute, unmoditied, and historical veracity, in its direct and obvious 
soiist', of cvepi" i*tutc*rnont coiitrtiticil within the* rove ns of tli© Hibl0* 
For her, aiul lor niy father, iu)thin]i^ was symbol ie , . * except what 
was in so ITlan^' words profi'ercil as a jiarable. . . . Ibishing this to 
its extreme liinit, and allowing nothing for the changes of scene or 
time or race, my parents read injunctions to the Corinthian coiivoits 
without aiiv suspicion that what was apposite in ilenling with half- 
l)red Achaian colonists of the Ist ceiitiir\% rniglit not exactly apply 
to respcctaltle J-inglish men and women of the lUth.” 

(.ike Sliaftosburv. Mr. and Mrs (Josse ruled their 

life l>v ft'f< reiH‘e td tlie Bible. 

■ M\ jiarcnts iduialed every action, every attitude (ot mind) 
ur"'(i ill'll I til 'MiMfl at iiui iif the Scriptures.*’ 

j!t)\v to fiiri- life w itlnmt the written authority of God. they 
11* \ i-r .'■"Ugl it to know. Mr. (rorise wrote in a letter : 


<1 


1 


'1 


h I b t iMi 

» ^ ‘ tv I It I 1 t i i "I I 

' * . ' hi \ij ! ■ ! ul 

* ' i'l i I V, V * ^ ! ot i r 


H ! 


til! 


It 


1 




wntd i>f 1 Old is not absolutely authoritative, wluit 
\V lint more than we can iiiler — that is, guess. 

What do we know of 
1 elm Kins til (.bill Kspecially of the relations of 

i.o-.'c was an outstanding character in a 
M t yieople could be found in any 


ix'ligii m ' I 1 . 


t the Bible more or less in the same 


way. t'h.ui**.: ’ .c a High Church woman, and yet 

.she belicvnl ;is f , -i- *1; i 


The linle of p,.!;! ; 

caused V»y tlw iVo-t tli t* 
revi'nletl in the Bible w.i' 


. ; 1 la\ liefore men like Gosse was 
it ; ■*' ujiiidi tor them was so plainly 
: inj I liallen^'d and contradicted, 


as .seientifie knowledge <jn . 

In LSito. Natural ^eieii i\as only beginiiutg to take 
rnmiern shape. Its leaders ) eiiexed that each single existing 


* 


o* ^ Oil the Cativh 


/■ atu( ftir f 
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species of creature and plant had been made at one stroke 
in 4003 and had remained unaltered ever since, llie 

idea of gradual change through thousands of years, had as 
yet occurred to very few. Hence men eagerly interested m 
Nature devoted themselves to finding as many species as pos- 
sible, examining, describing and classifying. There was 
much scope for this wmrk, as very little indeed was known 
about the earth and its denizens. Gossc was a hgure typical 
of his time. From 1S36 onwanls. wherever he dwelt , in New- 
foundland, Canada, Jamaica and England, he collected and 
described birds and insects and sea-creaturcs. son w iot< 

'■ \fv father for over io stialy, xvrlting. <lruwing, 

,M\ laiyer t- ...jtl, ove clued to the imcroM;o[)0 lor 

sitting absolutely ij/the sea -shore) the way in which 

w„ae iif 's i:.tJ 

± !' w;:::rr , 

to trudge up the long eliinb lionK. 

Oaologv, tor., wa« look.'.! upon as tl..' study of a li.socl ami 
finishua oartl,. As Gfuosis tokl, Oo.l l.ad u.atl.. tha amid 
with all the present rocks lying as th.-y are now. lltey had 
been modified since the Creation by the Delug.-, an.l afle.- 
war<ls hv tl.e rain and snow and the water, .d tin- .-u.ll. hut 
they ha<i been tnade, co,n|.let.. and final. Henra- in geology, 
too, men gave themselves to the study uf the roeLs, be<u..s.- 
in them, as in the minute study of ereatures, man could eo.iu- 
very clos.. to the work of God as He ha.l left it uea.Iy -s.-v 

thousantl years befort!. 

It was througli the work of these eager students that 
new fact.s were lean.t wl.ieh ulti.nately le.i to the alta.k o,. 
tlu-se fixed views. A land surveyor, Wilhan. hmith, ha.l 
noticed that the strata in .liffer....t rocks alw.rys 
same or.ler. in whatev.-r .listrict th.- .u.-k .night I..- fm.n.l , 
he also saw that .,ne kind of f.«sil seemed ulwny.s t,. h.-l.,ng 
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ti> ttiu' particular kind of rock.- Little by little, a clergy- 
man, Or. Buckland, ti'ae<*fl Smith s strata, and in 1&15, 
completed the first g<’ologieal Miai> of England. He proved, 
too. tliat hycuus and bears had once lived in England. More- 
over, at Lyme Rt'gis, in 1S24, a poor woman who lived by 
selliim fossil shells from the elilT.s to visitors, found the bones 
of a strange beast quite unlike any existing animal.* It was 
akin btttb to tisli and to reptiles. The name *' leUthyosaurus ' 
was given to it. (Jtlu'i* similar discoveries fttlluwod. Thus 
was j)rove<l the ]>ast existence of creatures quite different 
from tliose we know, although like tlu'iu in some. ways. 
I’hese * li.si ■( i\‘t‘ries t‘oui]>ellvd geologists to ask new questions. 
Wia-Ti, jiiul li«)W. liail the lehtliyosaurus ceased to be ? If 
wen- thi* bra.-^ts of ancient days, and not our modem 
animal", huw had llie.^e latter come into being ^ Could there 
)k)\-c b.‘- ii a ".TMiid (dvation ? Dr. Bu<-kland thought that 
;li< iJ'-luiif had (■( iiiijdetely wi]>ed o\it <'('rtain species, an<l that 
linri- had Iti-cji niorc than nne total ileliige at different 
tin-". ^ <t n'>i ill i^i-ttlogisis could agree with him, for the^' 
' I'l ct' ilii-^c dj luL'cs in 1 hf rucks. In 18110, there 

■ ; I’ - ^ ■ !’! ' 1 ’i in- i plc.s uf < It-ology,” a hook in which 

’ ' h .iii..}! a.'cili (gist . ga ve (piite a new answer 

■ ' «i<. He V>clit.n'ed tliat rocks }ia{l been 

' ' : ! "‘ate b\ slow deposit, volcanic action. 

L'l'adii ■ 'lid uihi i' natuial forces which can 

lic sct‘ii a ■ I . . 'he j.i'CM-nt tinK'. He heliovcd, 

that nucaU'i- • r.n-n-d. but those now acting. 

Thus hi- thuiigbi I i ■■ a- nd hills and valU'VS as having 
i)ccM made nut (.In . '.a d! "i\ thun.suml years ago, but 

as l)cir»g con":tanti\ - d o. tiatural forces and under- 

going natural elianc-. I’ini" la-gan. fur gcok>gists, the 
strugalc bctwe(‘U tin- I; i.d n ndersi a tiding of the Bible ami 
the results uf scicnci'. 
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In the earlier part of his life. Cliarles Durvvin .epreseiited 
his time. He thus wrote of liiiiiself as a chikl in his country 

home near Shrewsbury : 

“I tried to make out (I.e lunnes of planes, and eolloctcd 
of things. [ThrovicJionfc schooldaysl 

with much zeal, hut quito un-st ient ilically ; ‘ j „ - 

a new-named mineral, and I har<i]y attempted to tlas.n> t)nm. 

When he went to Camhridgt' in 1S2S. to study for Holy 
orders, Ids real intere.st in life was still in collecting. Beetles, 
in particular, were his special tleligld, and in Ins old age he 
would recall the exact tree stump or bit of paling wheic le 
had caught a rare specimen. Jhit in Cambridge he learnt 
to know a man whose aim was to do more than collcct^to 
draw conclusions from long-continuetl mmute observations 
This was Professor Renslotv, a Ijotanist, who made a profound 
impression on Darwin’s miml. Hcnslow xvas det^dy religious 
and very ortlmilox. He it was who told Darwm to studv 
Lyell’snew book, “ But,’’ said he, ’on no account accept the 
views advocated in it.” Darwin was to learn much both from 
Lycll and from Henslow. 

‘ In 1831 Hcnslow heard that the Government was senduig 
a vessel to cliait the >South American coast, and that the 
ijaptain wanted to take a volunteer naturalist to eollcet 
mai’ine and land creatures, plants and minerals. Hensimv 
knmv that Darwin’s father was rich, and obtained an oiler 
of the post. In December, 1831, Darwin set sail in H.M.8. 
and was away for five years. 

At his return in October, 1830, he was altered. Although 
he l.ad gone out as a collector, he came home much more, than 
this, a theorizer as well ; as he had liims<*If said of lienslow, 
he was now ” a man who longed to draw' conclusions from 
observations.” lie had accepted Lyell’s belief al>out tl.e 
making of the rocks ; and a question about tlii^ cication of 
ani.nalH had long been troubling him. Among th,. Galapagos 
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Islands, he had noticed that the plants and animals on each 
island^ though much alike, differed just a little from one 
another, although the islands themselves seemed to be of 
fairly recent origin. How could this be explained ? Had 
separate sets of denizens been created for each island ? 
Darwin could only think of one answer that he could believe 
in : that the creatures were all descended from some original 
stocks, and had altered, in each island, because of varying 
conditions. This, however, needed proof. He thought if 
he could collect all the facts about variations in animals, he 
could perhaps test the possibility of his idea. “ My first 
note-book was opened in July, 1837,” he wTote ; and for more 
than twenty years, nothing turned him aside from the work. 
In 1858, he leamt that Alfred Russel Wallace, a collector 
in Malay, had come to conclusions very like his outi ; short 
papers by Darwin and Wallace were read at a learned society, 
and were heard with intense interest. In November, 1859, 
was published ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” 

Darwin’s question had been. “ Is every kind of creature a 
lixetl. umliangiiig thing made of old by a special act of 


I r< at ion, as (Jetu'sis tells, or not ? ” His answer was : “ No ; 
i*su'h kiiul can nnrj dfies change gradually ; species arc mutable, 
and are being inodilit'd around us every day.” He detected 
eauses jirodi ic ing tlit'sr cfnuigcs. These causes were, first, 
variation, the tinidtK' v of every creature to have off- 
spring soiiiewhnt dillr rctiL dom itself. The second cause was 
the struggle fvu’ e.Msteace," inxplained by Darwin thus : 


^ As many more itiiltx'ulunls uf etu’h spooics are bom tlian can 
possibly survive, anti as, K', tlicre is a frequently recurring 

struggle for existence, it lullows that every being, if it vary ... in 
any manner j>rofitablo to iL!^e}| , , , will lutve a better cliance of sur- 
viving, and thus be naturally .selected.’* 

Darwin’s teaching put the alteration of species by natural 
selection among varjdng individtials, in the place of special 
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* <r « Tn nlaco of “ catastro])l»t’s,” wiping out 

acts of creation. In piact oi j ,, rifes 

whole species, it put Ca ana 'mai: 

by fierce attacks from stronger one., 

adaptation to climate.’^ 

Danvu> saw that hia of creation 

God. Instead of a Crater un-s 

and dostruction, rvas - Origin 

make themselves ? t 
of Species ” Darwin faced tlu.s idea. 

. . . II tht> most oinitifut living fianioiUsts 

" Whv, it may ,nut«biliiv ol .specU's ? . • • 

and geoloKists rejecnHl tins nuku-t io 

The belief thfit species wore imm t tlioii^'lit to bo of sIk t 

able as long tt-s the lust ory o . ^ ^ (Mniiwiwe sooin to 

duration Aathors . has boon 

satisfied with tlio view that . , * . vvlmt wo kno't ol t 

created. To my '""''Viriw 'the Creator that 

eXartToa of tho l»>st “">» wllra 1 vie»- all be, ..as ..of 

have bee., hoe to I ,ie.,e<M„iaiits of eo...e 

as 8i>eciul creations, but - . Sthiiiaii system wa.sdcifosi , 

wbhhl vkuong before the fii-st be ^Vamleur in tins view 

0.60 worn to nl. to baco.oo .'....o bbal. braatbv.l by .ho 

of hfo with its scveml th.tt, while this 

Creator it, to a few law of gravity, 

a beginning, 

been, im‘> ' 

• • f <ni*ries ” was receivetl with intense 

The “ Origin of ^^.ientists 

interest ; the iii pi-ofessor Heiislow 

could not on rcligioua e™'*"*** p,„,cs.sor of 

could not ; Profesaor Sodgtv.ck, tlu- Lan.brtdgc 

• llarwin liimmlj ««v ''“■''{j' «i,r'l.ow .■...osr.'arJ ('■«' 
thr, real “ ontffa ”. <>/ TIIZ 

ZZthe preservatiof. of “t.; fonn.. of eau.ee 

variaiiotyif wltf^n they occur, . ^ [^*Orifjin of 

»/«'.' 7f"^;;AX} Mr^iun-oa 

'U'i,,, cMy, tot </'r 

(lay, the mexhantJtrH f _ understood. 
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Geology ^ could not. Its effect on IVIr. Gosse is thus described 
by his son : 

father s attitude towards the tlieory of natural selection was 
critical in liis career. . . . Let it be admitted at once . . . that every 
lustmct m his inteUigonce went out at first to greet the new light. 

t had haidl3' done bo, when a recollection of the opening chapter of 
Oenesis chocked it at the outset. He consulted with Carpenter, a great 
investigator, . . . and they both determined, on various rounds, to 
have nothing to do with the terrible theory*, but to liold steadily to 
the law of the hxity of species. . . . Where was his place, then, as 

accurate obsei^'er ? Manifestly it was with the pioneers 
of the new trutli, it was with Darwin, Wallace, and Hooker. But did 

Tarif. say that in six daj-s the heavens and 

ere inished. . , . ? Here was a dilemma ! Geology certainly 
seemed to be true, but the Bible, wliich was God s word, uw true. . . 

1 o a mmd so acute and at tlie same time so narrow as that of my father, 
a cfieck of this kmd is agony.” 

He made his choice, and therewith became a mere “ honest 
hodman of science/’ as Hu.xley called him with his terrible 
scorn. Jo many other men, the acceptance and rejection of 
Da^^yin’s theory was an agonizing choice ; and many pas- 
sionately refused to listen to it, and bitterly condenmed it. 
Darwin said once, “It is painful to be hated as hates me.” 

Some men of science, however, accepted the theory of 
evolution at once. Hu.vley became a violent partizan ; 
Lyell the geologist, and Hooker the great botanist, were 
converted, as tlioj^ said. They felt that the mighty 
Iheoiy gave just wJiat the natural sciences needed, a clue to 
intt.i])iet the mass of accumulated facts. Gradually, during 
tiu next twenty years, the theory was accepted more and 
more widely by scientific men. In 1887, Huxley wrote : 

TJie ' Struggle for Existoiwo ’ and ‘ Xatural Selection’ have 
o.r words and over\'daj' conceptions. . . . Wherever 

^ lio Ixological sciences are studied, the Origin of Species lights the path.” 

At last, Darwin’s teaching worked its way into ordinary 
talking and thinking. 

Ofu^ gieat result of the eliange in scientific thought was 
I i.it in the years after ISCO, nmny evolutionists definitely 
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turned away from the Bible. Seeing that tl>e ='«“ant n. 
Genesis oouid not possibly be reeoneiled w.th “ 

theory, they rejected the -hole of t a. 

rather than in any written Book .>r 

literal truth of Genesis was, for them, i <i- io,\« , • 

cast the Bible aside, as though it eontamo. 

worn-out science ami history. -Gl 

thinking contained in other parts of t ,e ^ . - « - 

Many felt f ..V«no.s.i. .s. or ' those 

purpo^s of life, and c. ^ ,,ilterence 

who do not know. ■ rigidly upon 

between those who ‘ ,„.iu,ved tl.ut tied 

demonstrable physic.al f. ■ „|,,ays akin 

spoke to human so » arguments against 

even to sight or souik . . Sliaftes- 

the New Testament v„nge, There was a 

burj-. and to „,,,eh had been fi.ted 

£: ritng This brought intense personal suSering to 
many on either side. 

11. 187U-li>25 

I . ,.nt time the position of the Bible has agiuii 
At t It prtb ^ changes both hi men's belief 

“Tl trmW^and in theirknowledgeabout it. On tbcwhole. 

abou fhev treasure it nowadays, and paj to 

fa — ->'■ ‘“'"u 

""al^ trends of thought »a- lirouglit Bi. res^ 

.bout. Tlie Hrst wsa ‘He -aing M be 
The now theory obtamed such a noia o 

. TIu doctrine oj emlotion u 

o>n.u, -.den of .„c. 

"“r a.;.' eooiutio.ntry ri,an,jc.. 
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they carried it on from biology, and applied it not to physical 
phenomena only, but to all kinds of human history, and 
even to man’s mental and spiritual experience. There can 
only be a loose resemblance, however, between things of such 
different sorts. Yet the theory overflowed into every kind 
of study and thought. Men began to see a gradual adapta* 
tion to new conditions in the history of past institutions and 
in the study of ancient philosophy, and even in that of religion 
in all its shapes and guises. This idea of evolution in religious 
thinking led students to interest themselves in every possible 
manifestation of it, in early India, Egypt, Babylon, Mexico, 
Peru and Greece, Moreover, evolution taught men to regard 
mankind as one great connected family. Hence it aroused 
interest in the folk-lore of all races, and in existing barbaric 
customs. Gradually, and certainly by 1S90, educated men 
and women began to think of the Bible as the expression of 
man’s groAving thoughts about God, and not as a book which 
had been given to them fully made. It is now looked upon 
as a library, in wliich tlie volumes placed first are not neces- 
sarily the earliest ; it was formerly read as a historj' book, 
arranged in chronological order. Under the impulse of the 
evolution theory. ]>cople turned eagerly to study the Bible 
as a gradually fortned piling-up of religious Avritings. As 
early as ISOii, a (Jennan scholar had traced the work of two 
\\ rittTs in tht* B<Auk of Genesis. Modem scholars haA'C gone 
much flirt lier in the study of the first five books. They 
think that IViitcronomy stands atone, and is one complete 
book, written jirobably about 621 B.C., or a little earlier. 

1 he Book of LeA'itieus is, they belicA'c, for tlie most part a 
eode rtf priestly hiAv. But Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers 
may Contain stores of A'arious sorts, tales told to the Hebrews 
bA' strangers, and teachings gi\'en by man3’^ different AA'ise 
mt-n, riiesc stories and tcaehings are, nccording to this 
'i i' Vi , scattered almost regardless of order through the books. 
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but they can be gathered into three 

group- reflecu a dUtinet, <>‘«‘'7'V;;r;,:i!reC t. unking, and 
seeins to belong to a 'liffer”'* « ^ .listinguiflied. 

to a different time. Before hej had ^ 

man had looked upon the i-ai .< » ^ Adani." But 

God, when “He walked ui e evideiitl.v been 

now a wonderful tiling ap|>eaii( , Hehivw^. In 

a continuous advance in the rehgioua. Ml ^ ^ __ 

the earliest times .!< lO'a ■ terrihle. and even 

tribal deity, who was ions of (Md 

mrjust. But after "-t;-;-;;'; oM. Thi.s 

which nowadays he at t from the Bible, vhen 

was the great belief which --I’ \ theor.v. 

they approached it with 7"‘'; r.,..,,s.abli,shii.ent of 

In the second place lia:> 

belief in m&ny facts and fully the idea 

■eighties and ’"“’^|:j^;.;,"!'”^„,,eliable iiistorical account, and 
of Genesis " »• ' ,|„. Bible was no nioiv tine 

went on to tliin <li.sl>elicved hi the existence of 

than Genesis^ .1 J ^ mchwo- 

Christ as an h^tor « ,„„„y „f t,m fact.s lyUig 

',°f“ 1 ^rreM of the Bible, and given quite a new significance 

^ 1 ti at had come to he regarded as mythica . 

“’rfknlkdge of ancient worlds whose very existence 
Our come first through the recovery 

''f ^nost fanguages, 'and secondly by the excavation of 

The first language to be reinterpreted was the hgyp lan. 
siws. rhc hiwt fc „,^^.„,,y bei-n prepared long 

bX:rZ::^’a time. H was mainly achieved ‘-X 

. « **« Q+rtrtp Where the western arm of the Ai 

;!,rou^^nrt,m sea,' stands the town of Uashid, or Roseri. 

When Napoleon was making his a^L^npany 

French fortified this place, and m August, . , 
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of soldiers was at work there, under the command of an 
engineering officer, named Boussard. Among the rubbish 
on the ground, this officer noticed a large slab of dark st<?ne, 
covered with cut characters. He recognized some as being 

others might be of interest. 
This block was called the 
Rosetta Stone. As the draw* 
ing on this page shows, there 
is a threefold inscription 
cut on the face. The top 
and middle ones are both 
written, as we know now, in 
the Egyptian language. The 
lowest one is in Greek, and 
the -wTiting is in the Greek 
character. The other two 
arc in the two different kinds 
of script used in Egj'pt in 
the 2iid century before 
Christ. The topmost in- 
scription is in the very old 
picture-writing that had probably been the earliest form 
in l^gypt. It had been handed down for centuries 
among the priests, and is called by scholars the Hiero- 
g]y]thie, or Sacred car\'ing clmracter. Each “ letter ” had 
oi'iginalJy been a picture of the object meant. The 
nu<ldli^ inscription was in the other Egj'ptian wrriting, which 
iHul grown l>y many stages out of the Iiicroglypliic writing, 
in the course of many centuries. In this script the signs are 
ijiiite <‘onventional, like our own, and have ceased to have 
:ui\’thing to do with pictures. Thus there was a great deal 
i<t tind out from tlie Rosetta Stone. But scholars knew 
neither tin* sounds for whicli the Egyptian signs stood, nor 
flic woi'tls in the language written in these signs. 


Greek, and thought that the 
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Fortunately, the stone had fallen into the hands of 
intelligent people who took care of it. Boussaii 
his General, as an object of high interest, and ‘^tipoko 
ordered that it should be put u, the museum winch he 1 . 
founded in Cairo. Moreover, ho caused copies o ^ 
inscriptions to be made and sent to f 

to capitulate ; and then, in the treaty 

Stone was .speciaUy bargauicd for and hna r . 

the British.. By 1802 it was being evhib led m the B.iti 

Museum, where it is on show at the pi< sen .iiid forcitni 

English soholare at once began work on it, ^ 

scholars were busy too difficulty. 

France, riic (-urK i Ptolemy ; and in the iipper- 

1„ it occurred the name of Ku ^ ^ characters 

most mscription there had already 

enclosed m the lozenge-siai)^^ „a,ncs. Three, such groups 

guessed, mark J " Starling from this, scholars 

rntlLro-TericLT;:^ a imth^^ A ytung French student, 

identified o language, by 

S-C"; r 'f r 'r. 

rr: r.u,.,..a 

last, „j’,,o.tio„ary not only for one Egyptian language, 

r forms used Lt diderent times in the long 

totilry of the land. From that time Egyptian - 

writings have been practically readable, and stores of literatur • 

'’^'xhT^ro^ly of the Babylonian and Assyrian languages 

. One Otur ” 
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raiiir alxmt iti an taiiially ilrainatir «ay. Kxc/ivntimi at 
Xinovrli (now M<psnl). th«’ Assyrian capital nn thi* 'J'igris, 
began early, and in 1H47 I^tyard uneartherl tin* inagnifieent 
liiilla and ^^■al!'M■^d [d nre.'i at XinirmHi.'* He found. t«po 
libr>iri«‘.s nf written tablets in tin' wedge-.sha lied “ eiineiforni ** 
|•l)araet^•^, but t lie\- eoiili 1 hot be iTad. I'lu' ridflb' was Holvefl 



i' 't't. I lie "I riliiit:riHi In-* ruitiuti un tlie Iltn'k rtt llehi^-luii. 

/ r-iro // i.; .'i f'rr-turi t 'a ^ jic / ' 

) lo” ' if lo T h» Triid^la r» j -.t jiT-j Ixiri;f MAroi^ lO t riUDijili, "llfl fuc f 

tqp-'U i ,ijf IX, . < [if-r ( irr-i^'iirr'* lonu The 

Tihhfs iiiarlL'i A, A. iT*' ir,- ir4 1 iif M'liii^o K|,ifojt*' Inn trow t'** i 

tl.it rnirki''j| Ik in M A ■ , | ; s i ' : arvt roorkt^l i in nrieieiit 

ft r-i i n . 


iineX[>erttT)l\ . An l-^nL'Ii'h i*tbtiT. HeniA' liaw linsoii , wa8 
resident in I'l-isia. -iiei i tii \e tjjc tnoderri Persian language, 
and lie tprgan tn iryt<> dei j [ i)(, r t be a ncient Persian writing. 
\\ljii li was , uneifnriji. ( III ,) i(iiir, in Is.’iA. h,' heard <>f 
.meient srid|iti]red rinks ,,! Itelji.-tun. high up aliove a litth- 
xitlagi- Mil I be ,i]d luLdi n-.iii friiiii [•abvionia to the high 
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country of Media or Elam. He reached the place, and 
found the sculptures pictured on p. 240. The three in- 
scriptions were in three dift'erent cuneiform writings, and one 
was damaged hy a torrent which fell down the rocks. Raw- 
linson climbed up with flifficulty, and managed to get copies 
and drawings. But it took two subsequent visits to complete 
the work. At the time of the third and most successful visit 
in 1845, Rawlinson was a political agent and living in Bagdad ; 
there he deciphered the til's! of the three inscrij)tions which 
lie ha<l traced. It was in ancient Persian. It told that the 
king was Darius, who conquerotl the rebels, as shown in the 
2 )icture on j), 240, in 521 b.c. From tins. Rawlinson a ml 
other .scholai's managed, between 1840 and 1851, to read the 
partly elTaeed Babylonian -Assyrian cuneiform.* It was a 
gr'eat aeliievernent, because it opened all the stones of the 
Assyrian libraries just discovered. Rawlinson came home 
at last, to work on Layard’s tablets at the British Museum, 
and gradually worked out the long list of the kings of Assyria, 
stretching far hack, even beyond 4000 b.c. iMoi‘<'over. he 
and his assi.stants interpreted Bahylonian-Assyrian tales and 
chronieh'S and jioetry, so that quite a new piirture was formed 
of life in Bubvlonia and Assyria, and much was fouial to 
lifivc c*.\istcd there which was known als(> to th<^ Hebrews. 
Moniover, th<^ reading of Assyrian cuneiform led to the 
H'adiiig of much older Babylonian <uneiform. and tlu'sf* 
earlier Babyhmian writings carrietl back liistory and l('g<‘nd 
far b(?yond the days of Davifl. 

Last of all, came the rediscovery of a i-ac c* wliose very 
name had perished. Scholai's notic^Ml on Assyrian tablets 
cuneiform let lei's a little unlike the usual ones ; l>y degrees, 
they separated these out, and recaptured a most ancient 
language, which they called the “ tSumerian " language. 

* yVt#. thinf ww fiecipfa rff.t hi l afifl foutui (<> hv in 

Klarnite. 

S, vn. K 
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Since then, the actual remains of the civilization of these 
people have been found. We know now that they dwelt 
between the lower courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
from some unlmown, ancient date, about 5000 B.C., until 
they were conquered between 2400 B.c. and 2100 b,0. by 
people from the Arabian desert. In 1923, at Tel Obeid, a 
temple belonging to this race was excavated, and the de^ca- 
tion inscription found. This writing is the oldest written 
thing loioiNTi, as yet, in the world’s history. Moreover, an 
even mort; valuable find was made in 1901, at Susa, in the 
mountainous country’ east of the head of the Persian Gulf, 
There was discovered a whole code of laws, draMiii up hy 
Hammurabi, the king of Babylon, who finally conquered the 
Sumerians about 2100 B.c. This great king is called “ Amra- 
phael of Shinar ” in the Book of Genesis, for the memory of 
liis rule lingered on and on even among the wandering tribes 
who were not completely subject to him. When the Hebrews 
came to write their history, they put down their great hero, 
Abraham, as living in the time of Hammurabi. Moreover, 
many of their own stf>rUjs, preserved in the Book of Genesis, 
n;seinbled those of the i>eoplc of Sumer or “ Shinar.” Even 
stuue of the laws of Ha ionurabi's code are the same as those 
of Genesis, The memory of ti\e great temple at Ur is now 
tiuamiit to Tcmain in the Hebrew tradition of the Tower of 
babel. 

Ao lueoh>gy has also nmsed fresh interest in various facts 
told in the Bible. })y tiuding places and things actually 
referred to there, just as it hud done in the study of Greek 
legend. Sehohu'S had come to hiok upon the tales of Troy as 
nivths iiieivly, when, in IhTit, yehliemann, a German archaeo- 
logist, aotually found the tvite of the city, built upon the 
ruins of earlier cities iniuh more ancient. Hence it was 
ticecss!ir\' to think of tlie Homeric poems as being related to 
historic tnitli. So, too, in the last few years, English and 
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American workers have explored Ur of the Chaldees, and 
have found the great temple of the city. Great flights of 
steps led up to the buiklings, which diminished, storey by 
storey, and were crowned by a central tower of deep blue 
brick. It has been possible to sketch a restoration of it all 
as it mav have stood two thousand years before Christ. 



Vta. IJi. — The l^lare at (jO^cr. 

/f. "" Jiitk Sulrlii/hta from fAe Moiffui ni Gezer.*" 

i litj kind pennimion of the Palestine Pxpioraiion Fund.) 


Originally tlwro were Uni of those st<jnos or pillars. Tln'y aro of rougli 
stono, not liowti, probiibly bociHi 2 >o they wero holy* Until tl»e ox cava lion 
from onwardf^, they wuro buritKl in soil up lO thoir lop'?. Apparently 

they woro lioly objotUn of tlio oarly Seinitio iR'oplo, \rho hi-st cainc to Gozer 
br^foro 2(J0U JJX\ LaU^r, buiklings wtno inidotl to tht^ HigJi an<l 

othor gods \vord)uf)pcch 


The tliiJigs found by tin; explorers often reveal the 
meaning of many Hebrew sayings in quite a new way. 
Between lbb2 and H)09 the Palestine E.vpioratioii KuntI 
uncovered a “ High Place,” such as the later propiicts of 
Judah and Israel condemned. 'I'his was at Ge/.er, a eity 
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luentioned iii the Old Testament, of which nothing but a 

bare rocky mound is \Tsible now. 

The High Place at Gezer consisted of a row of ten unhewn 

stones or pillars. Below, and cUfficult of access, were- two 
caves, connected, and used perhaps, for the utterance of 
oracles. Behind tlie row of pillars stood a stone, 6 feet 
square, with a square socket in it ; one use suggested as 
possible for this was that it upheld the post which symbolized 
the sacred tree, the “ green tree ” of Isaiah. Near by 
found a stone cistern used for the refuse from sacrihee. Of 
one particular sacrifice, that of human beings, evidence was 
found everj-n^herc. In one cave, undisturbed on a flat stone, 
lay the skeleton of a newborn child. Human bones formed 
a great part of the refuse, and a further large group of adult 
skeletons were found, of which two at least had been dis- 
membered by torture. But worse was found. “ The whole 
area of the High Place was found to be a cemeterj^ of newborn 
infants,” buried, apparently, immediately after birth, and 
not for natural reasons. Thus we can see plainly what 
Jeremiah and the author of Isaiah were fighting against. In 
th<‘ Book of Jeremiah (vii. 31-32), and again in that of 
Isaiah (I vii. 4-5), there stand these words : 


For tlio i hiltlron of .Uidali liave done evil iu luv .sight, saith the 
I Old • they have Imilt the hit-h place of Tophot, wliich is in the volley 
,it tho sori (if Uinnom, to Imni their sons and daughters in «ie nre, 
w liifli I coniraandcd them not. ’ ‘‘ Are ye not children o 

^'ii^-ion. inllaming yourselves with idols under every green tree, 
tlii' ('luldren in the muier the clefts of the rocks . 

'rho Books of King.- ai\d Chronicles tell the story of the 
struggle hetween tin.' prophets and the priests of the High 
Places, the old local shrines. Right tlown to the time of the 

(*aptivity, about tiUd u.c., the worship went on 
liolli aipting Israelites and Jens.* Indeed, it is doubtful 




* 77c l>r(t:tn 


Styju'fU {ms not r/ji- tniciynJ, out of date idol^ but a god 
(! at J r.rusolcm about 7U0 BAt. 
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wliothcr the whole mass of the Hehiows adopted Jehovah as 
their God, until the Remnant of them returned from tin- 
captivity. To compare the relic.s at Gezer with the Books of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah is to umlerstand the e.vtraordinarv 
courage and loftiness of the prophets and their followers in a 

world full of physical horror and savagely. 

Thus the two strands of thought have eoinhined. and 
made a new force of belief in the fact.s underlying the Bihle, 
and a new conception of its nicanuig to the mind of to-day. 
Darwin spoke of evolution as a way of creating new forms, 
hut he did not say that the new forms were elthc-r better or 
worse than the old. In fact he .showed that creatures have 
sometimes changed from a more advanced and complex to 
a siinpler-strueture, because the latter suited their surroundings 
best And all natural evolution may be of either of these 
two kinds. But man s history shows connected and con- 
tinuous change of another sort. There has been, men non 
believe a develo|mient of the desire for goodiies.s, I here 
has been, in some spirits, at all times, a eoiistant ellort 
towards it. Great ]mrts of the history of this moral evohit ion 
i.s eontaimsl hi the Bible. The Old Testament show.s tlloug il 
toiling upwards from the lowly images of trilial god.s to the 
vision of the great God of Righteousness. On the ba.-o.s of 
the Old Testament rises the teachhig of the Xew. 

The Bible mavshow us GodK]>eakiiig through Ills cie.iliin s. 
whereas our gramlparents heard in it God speaking to His 
ereatures. Yet, nowadays, we <lo not belittle it fol till.-. 
The. days of d<-strlietive attacks on the Bible are over. n 
the seeoml half of the lilth century, science was bnsil.v 
exploring the new fields of knowledge, hoth in living and 
dead inattir. Seientifie men weie dealing niainli » . 

things of whieh some tangible evidence could be obta.neil 
by the eye or under the inieroscope ; and they were mehned 
to deny the e.xLsteme of that whieh could not in some way 
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be approached materially. But the science of the 20 th 
century has gone far beyond the science of the 19th. It 
is now concerned with forces and forms which cannot ever 
be seen j their existence has to be inferred by mathematical 
and physical calculations. In every branch of science we 
have to recognize new, mysterious elements and powers that 
have only just come into our ken at all, and which we do 
not as yet understand. Thus the attitude of science towards 
the great mysteries of life is much humbler than it was forty 
or fifty years ago. Indeed, it is science that is compelling 
us to admit the existence of immaterial things, and of things 
of which hitherto we never dreamed. Much less material 
views of life prevail. Some would say that the days of 
militant atheism are over. 
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CHAFl'ER XI 


POOH LAW AKD trade UNIONS 


I. The Poor Law 

In a previous volun.e the story has been told of the admh.is- 
tration of the Poor Law to 1830. Tlie system by which each 
pTrish looked after its own poor peop.c 
'justices of the Peace had 

the Indiistrial Revolution.* By tiio e\us oi 

criminate, though niggardly, out-relief had 

raised the poor rate, and liad brought the great mass 

labourers and large numbers of the town workers to a posit .01 

in which they depended on the Poor Law 

V’erv few had a good word to say for it bj • ■ 

Lyal Commission was ordered to inquire into the 1 oor Law 

and after two years' work, their report was made the bas^ of 

T A/^4- nf 18‘?5 This Act changed the whole 
the Poor Law Act ot 18 .ii>. ^ e 

system* pontrollinc the redief of the poor was 

taken from the Justices and overseers.t Po do this t , 
there were to be elected the " Guardians of the Poor. Rate - 

Te^rbr^irte'chirge^of poor relief not in single parish^ but 

t, •,] ,,„jI frftnotlitc Ijistoricv, HOOK \ j ■, 

* iS’e« “ Piers Plowman bocial umi ii-c 

tt r— r,S'.=Si; % 


t40. 


Cfi ^ 

^ (Mce btUmr] decided that a hi<} parish 

J Unless the Commxastoners (see betov } 

hould count as a Union. 
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in groups of parishes, called “ Unions.” All that the over- 
seers still had to do was to assess the poor rate, have it col- 
lected, and account for its expenditure. A man who wanted 
relief must now apply to the Guardians, and they would give 
it, if they thought right, by their paid servant, the Relieving 
Officer. Only in case of absolute emergency could the 
Justice or overseer now order relief. The Guardians were to 
act under the supervision of the “ Poor I^w Commissioners,” * 
a new Government body of three, appointed by the Ctotvti 
for five years, to mark out the unions, make regulations, and 
inspect the Poor Law work by means of their local inspectors. 

This Act represented the newest ideas of its time for 
meeting new needs. The Guardians were elective, because 
many people thought that only elected men really obeyed 
general wishes. They were also a special group formed to 
do special work. 

Together with this change in machinery, the ideals of 
Poor Law relief were altered. The burden of rates had 
growTi, not because of the help givmi to the old, the infirm, 
and the helpless, but because money was paid to partly 
emplo 3 ’cd people, or to unemployed people who were able to 
worli. 

It is now our painful duty to report that the fund which the 
43rd Elizah&tli f directed to Ix' employed in setting to work children 
and porsous . . . using no daily trade, ond in tho necessary relief of 
the impotent, is applietl to purposes opposed to the spirit of that law, 
and destructive to tlio morals of tlio most numerous class,” 

Thus wrote the CXuniiUfvsioners in 1834. They declared 
that th(' rate aid to the partly employed and the able-bodied 
must cea.se. even at the cost of sternness and severity. To 
tliis, llieir chief care was In the Act of 1836 the new 


* Thftf ivtrc cotuinunl until IvSlT : from 1847 to 1871, the central 
authority icus railed the Poor Law Hoard, and ajtcr 1871 thi» became 
fKirt of the l,ural ti o re rn merit Hoard, non- the ministry oj Health. 

I 27ie .-let oJ UiOl. 
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Poor Law Commissioners were ordered te ma ^e 

outdoor relief, and their n.le. ^ 

reUef for the Only able-hodie.I 

help must come into ^ 

widows and in a ,„u,,. 

This Act brought about a o.e new 

the poor had known. - ^1^ thirties and 

rules fully ui towns, « i< r „„,.,n|>lovinent. Cuardi.ins 

’forties caused "'“r ,, provided first 

were allowed to gne n ^ ^ 

that they were earning ip.ine, anil Ihird, tlnit the 

was given in brea.l or meat 

man did a ptoken, wood ehopiied, 

the workhouse wlie e 

and oakum picket . ^ ^ o,,,,, 

gradually enforced, i . ; ‘ .^,,1 f,.„,. „f the oltl high 

harshness, but «> “ that it wa,s more 

poor rate and w I ,,. look on 

than two geneiatio. . 1 d, hut as a ims- 

unomphwment not as a fault 1 

fortune to be inKurt d af^ai ’ 1834 it was over 

A, ter 1S35 the poor rate f 1.^^ In ^ _ ,,n,,nlatio.i. it 

£0,000.000 ; t<m economy meant mi.eh 

s..: ain g poo'r p-opk-. >- ^M::::l:d; n: 

ref;; The old low wtges when there was nothing coming m 

from the parish. i. workhouses tliaii 

The newly ereated ,:::,,tekdn.ilding.s 

the little old parishes workhouse, often 

were erected and „f the Poor Diw. 

called the U-'J"". ,„„,t „an,t,K hnihling ni 

To the respectable j)ooi , 
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town or countryside. Into its dreary gates must go every 
able-bodied person who applied for support, except those 
mentioned above. Many able-bodied men would rather 
starve, like the carpenter described by May hew,* than “ go 
into the House.” This was partly because life in the work- 
house made it hard to get back into work. The usual way 
of finding work was to go from one j’^ard or one house of call 
to another, from very early hours. It took the whole day. 
But men “ in the House ” were only allowed out at certain 
times, and thus they were hardly able to set about getting 
work at all. Thus, for years, and indeed do^m to the present 
day, if a man has once gone into the workhouse, he may 
easily get into the way of staying there. It was because this 
became so clear, that from about 1895 Guardians began to 
increase outdoor relief. Moreover, another result was that 
the vast mass of unemployed or distressed people kept away 
from the Poor Law officials altogether. 

From 1601 the Poor Law had dealt with quite another 
set of people beside the able-bodied ; these were the impotent, 
that is, those who were helpless, because they were old, or 
ill, or else because they were children. For these people, in 
1834, special plans had been laid ; the children, said the 
Royal Commissioners, should be sent to school, the sick 
carefullv nursed, the old given comfortable quarters in which 
to spend their last days. jMany of them were best looked 
after ui their own homes, and to them outdoor relief might 
still he given. But as the Guardians all over England fell 
in with the new rules, many forgot that in 1834-35 the 
common workliousc had been intended for strong able people 
only ; they used it also for the old, disabled, and sick, only 
relieving tliem fully if they would come into the House. 
Guardians were afraid of doing too much and spending too 
much. Thus, from 1835 ou\^a^ds, the workhouse became the 

* See p. 70 . 
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home of aU kinds of 3s. of o’ut- 

reached such a degree o I"' ^ scraping, could 

reUef, eked out by pauTimg ‘ ^ust go. If »» 

not be made to do, mto the « „,o,.y,o'uso was the rigid 

imbecile was found wandcrmg. 

place for him. CM^ren 

infirm people ; m fa , . ^ workhouse 

needed eomplete maintenan e^ , 90 y . 

inmates in 1836, and very n m h^^^ ^ 

in many ways they "“j “. 3 ^ ^0 Commissioners had described 

workhouses to-day. (lozcii or more neglected cln - 

the parish workhouse, -‘h the group of old 

dren, its “‘Z* \ hiind pLon, and a couple of 

decrepit men and of fever patients, consunip- 

idiots.with at times ■ ‘ j 9 q 9 things wci-e only a 

tives, or other poor workhouses. Of one. 

UtOe better in many of the ^c 

wxrt wa« desenbed tluih . 

the women » part of all ae«. •>■«' 

.. ,ho f..a.lo doriollories ana daymunu. u- 

r -'id! has — 

ain^do^ ‘inaiscrin,i„a.o.y Wea.iwr. 

Another -‘™^\t.i„i,tcrc<l in faulty ways. One 
relief was givei amount was too small 

main defect was that ,j,y.^ ,^.aa ,llu8- 

make any real j ^yill Crooks, later Member of 

trated by the family histo y f a 

ParUament for Woolwic . („r his 

tiny one-roomed house, y, Aguiar employ. In 

father was a J ho„,e with a mangled arm, 

1857 > however, he w 


f 
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and never after that day could be the bread-winner again. 
That part now^ fell to his wife, who had six little children to 
look after al^cad 3 ^ She became one of a typical London 
class, the sweated homeworker. Her son wrote in after 
daj'S ; 


“ Those were vorj’’ lean years indeed, and I don’t know what wo 
should have done, but for mother. She \isod to toil witli the needle 
far into the night, and often all night long. . . , 3ly elder brother was 
as clever with the neetlle as a woman, and often Jio would stay up all 
through the night witli mother, helping her to make oilskin coats. . . . 
We were so poor that we chiUlren never got a drop of tea for months 
together. The very bread was so scarce that motlicr could not allow 
tlie three eldest more than three slices apiece at a meal, while tlio four 
youngest got two and a half slices, ... 1 can picture her now as I 
iised to see her when I awoke . . . making oilskin coats by candle- 
light, in OLir single room." 


At last Mrs. Crooks was forced to ask for parish relief. 
Site went first to the paid official, the I’clieving officer, and 
then came before the Board of Guardians. The Guardians 
gave her 2s. and then 35. a week and some bread. Now this 
amount of hel]i could not really provide proper food or a 
V to foi seven children. It just enabled Mrs. 
(’rooks to get along, lierself frightfully overworked, aU the 
children half-starved, and the one room overcrowded and 

e\-i'n enable her to keep such a home 
together for long. Forty years later, when Will Chrooks was 


himself a Guardian of the poor in Poplar, he found exactly 
tlu> .same inistake being made, 

I' rom 1835 onwards, attacks began on the workhouse. 
The most famous is the jairt of •' Uliver Twist,'’ written in 
IS38, About twenty years later, in ISCO, Will Crooks, then a 


little boy of eight, experienced the working of the very spirit 
that Dickens had attacked. For at last the Poplar Guardians 
ri'fuscfl to give Mrs. Crooks any more relief, and the family 
was eomj>elled to come into tiic ^vorkhoiise. Therc, according 
to the regulations, the children were parted from their father, 
and then the bo 3 's separatetl from the girls, and thrown 



amongst a orc>'\'( 
workhouse food 
nbered. vc 


rcmci 


OliviT Twist usUs fur 
VruiMnnirs IlhiMlntlioit^ l<> “ 


th-,n Uurtv vea.-s later, in 1802 , whan la- I.ecanu- a (luanlia. 
he fount! Wat tho workliouso was still nmtl> tl'f '' 

had known It, anti lit uiu fVnliiillv Moi tho i- 

houaes cleaner anti moiv ortlerly. f.nulu.illt . 
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management has improved so much that in 1909 Royal Com- 
missioners reported : 

“ These institutions are in nearly all cases clean and sanitary, and 
the food, clothing, and warmth are sufficient , . . for health," 

From very early days, people tried to get the children 
out of the general workhouse. From 1844, the Poor Law 
Commissioners urged Unions to join, and build a District 
School,” for in those days the only alternative was a school 
in the House itself. Only a few Avere actually built. They 
were great dreary places, built to hold several hundred 
children, grouped together hy ages. In 1860 Will Crooks, 
and his little brother Avere sent from Poplar Workhouse to 
the Poor LaAv School at Sutton. There the children were 
separated, and did not see one another again until they Avere 
sent for to go home. In the big, dull rooms, after school 
hours Avere o\’'er, thei*e Avas no homely life and no occupation. 

From about 1870,* another plan AA^as tried. Workhouse 
children were boarded out in ordinary Avorking-class families 
so that they might be brought up in happier, more normal 
surroundings. Tiiej' sliared in liome life, and they AA'cnt to 
tlie local elementary schools like other children. TAventy 
veal's later, after 1892, Crooks visited many boarded-out' 
Poplar oliilthen. In 1903, lie said in tlie House of Commons : 

At one time thoro wtis no struni^or advocate of boarding-out than 
myself* It is an ideal system in theory^ but its success , . . has yet 
to bo provotL Many roqiicrits are mailo by country people to bo allowed 
to adopt childi'en, * , , but inquiries come to be made, . , the 

Guardians gonorally lind it is lioped to make a profit. 1 have visited 
a village where a widow buartlcfl four children— two more than the law 
allows, tor tliese children sho was paitl a week. She lived in a 
district where the hibouivx7>' wiigt'S were only ILy, , . . Tlio boarded- 
out children, so far troin losing tlie pauper taint, aro more frequently 
known by the name of tho thuon from which they come than by their 
own names. Boarding-uut is all riglu in good liomos ; the difficulty 
is to find good homes/’ 

^ WiC Poor Law Board laul dotm t fur buardino out in Noveniber^ 
1870. 
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The 19th centun^ had drastically reformed the Poor 

* 

Law. It had striven sternly, tliough often with much mis- 
giving, to carry out the principles of the Act of 1835. In 
fact, the typical 19th-centui-y thinkers believed that poverty 
could almost be cured if men wore forced to help themselves. 
They held that State aid and State support were destructive, 
in the main, of manly independence, and tiiey acted on their 

beliefs. 

The 20th century, ho^rever, opened a new era of thought. 


Typical thinkers of our time hold that poverty is comjjlex 
in its origin. Its causes lie, it is true, partly in human 
failings, but still more j)erhaps iit circumstances which the 
poor man, unaided, is ])owerless to overcojne. The ill-health 
of men, women, and children, Jaek of employment for the 
bread-winner, tlie ])ovorty which comes with old age, are all 
now regarded as causes which tlie State, mueli more than the 
individual, can and must prevent. In the year 1905 the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction with the Poor Law le<i to the 
aiipointment of a Royal Commission wlncli reported in 1909. 
'J'iiC majority of the commissioners recommended sweeping 


change.s in the w'hole system of jioor relitd to bring it into 
line will) 20th century ideas ; the minority of the Commission 
went furtlier and recommended that the P(M>r Law should bo 


entirely s\vei>l away. Hiougli the famous Report of 1909 was 
not acted on. the 20th century has done muefi to replace 
the poor Uiw l>y other ug<'ncies, whose function is to prevent 


povert}-^ bv removing it.s more complex causes. 

Mothers aiul young children arc greatly lielped by the 
medical services and Baby \V<‘ifare centres to be found in 
many towns. 'I’he health of the school oliildren is at t (aided 
to by the school medical agencies (kiseri bed in Chapter JX., 
imder tlie Acts of HK)0, 1907, and I91H. In 1908 the Did 


Age Pensions Act gave old folk a weekly pension at 70 y<*nr.H 
of age. 'Phis Act alone altered the outlook for tlie worker, 
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and the position of the old people, in a way that the men 
and women of 1835 could hardly have imagined. The 
Insurance Act, passed in 1911, was even wider in its scope, 
for it defended certain classes of workers from the dreaded 
disaster of ill-health and unemployment. Health insurance is 
now practically compulsory on all employed people above 
sixteen, and unemployment insurance, too, has been extended 
to almost all workers.* The national wealth is being used 
more fully than ever before to help the poorer citizens in 
these inevitable difficulties. They no longer lead directly to 
the workhouse. 

II. Trade Unions 


i. 1830-1875 

By 1830 the trade unionists of England had won one 
great victory. Since 1824 workers had been allowed to 
associate themselves together, to bargain with employers 
about wages and hours. Yet these “ societies ” held a curious 
position, for in law thej' were not corporations, and had none 
of the advantages of corporate life. These advantages are, 
that corporation property is S})eeially protected by law, 
and that a corporation can bring a law-case against those 
who harmed it, or can be sued, instead of each member being 
r(\sponsible for acts done for the purposes of the whole body. 
But the trades ujih.ms had none of this special legal protec- 
tion. Even if a secretary took the subscriptions and ran 
\ , it w as difhc ult to get him punished, because no single 
member of the society eouhl .sue liiiii, as the damage was not 
to the single members la fsonallv. 

In many ways, tlie trade clubs' or societies of 1830 were 
unlike the v'ast unions of to-day. Afany were very small. 
Jhey were little clubs t)f K)iai craftsmen, meeting on regular 

I hc amendments to tht si AcL-i, a/td the presetU condition oj their 

whnniu<i(mlion, arc venj eknrhj dc.'^cribed In the “ Labour Year Book," 
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evenings at a local public-house, paying subscriptions, chink- 
ing much beer, and diseussmg the trade affairs of tlieir own 
few' streets. Each little club managed its own affairs, and 
struck or made terms w ith the few local masters, as it cliose. 
Very rarely did strikes take place on tlie great national scale 
of the present day. In 1S29, when poverty and lack of 
employment was very great, huge unions of excited, half- 
starved w'orkers were formed, but they died away again, 
because the members could not pay anythmg towards expenses. 
Again in 1834, uiicler the leadership of Robert Owen, a Grand 
National Union ” of working men did attract great numbei^ 
to join it, in London, in the north, and even in purely agii- 
cultural counties. But as one strike after another failed, 
because the Union could give no strike pay, it grew weaker, 

and finally w as given up. 

Only the small local clubs were firmly rooted, and these 
existed almost entirely among the sldlled workers, such 
as the engineers and carpenters, and m the now' trades 
among specialized workei-s, such as the cotton and woollen 
^pluvos, A.nong general labours, .nuU. u..ioni..n 
practically w'as unknown, instead of being the great force it 
is to-day. Even these societies were apt to have great 
difficulties witli their members, who joined and left caprieiousl\-. 
For many societies gave but few' benefits, and so llic men 
lost little if they suddenly left off their membership. 

Mo.st of the workmen could neither read nor w'lLte. 1 ben 

and later, one w'ho could read was often chosen to read the 

new.spapcr to the rest; in retain they helped him with Ins 

w'ork, and he w'as iiieloiamed “ the judge ” or “ tlie justice. 

Newspupens w'cre so dear, that several men liatl to join before 

one could be bought. As trade widened out, w ider kimwledge 

was needed to undei-staiid its course, but for the w'otkmcii 

there existed ncitlier the U^acliing nor the books that they can 

have to-dav. In many ways they disLmsted themselves, 
" s 

S. VIl. 
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and w ould not ojfton stand forward to lead their mates. But 
under excitement they acted wildly. Often they had an 
intense suspicion of the masters. Masters, too, were of the 
dogged deteiinination to keep the men under absolute 
authority. Mrs. Gaskell * tells how the masters in the 
cotton trade n'e-ie doing badly, and needed to take work 
even at very low prices. 

“ But the masters did not choose to make all these circumstajices 
known. They stood upon being the masters, and tliat they ® 
right to order work at their own prices. Now let us turn to the \vorK- 
mau's view of the question. The masters (of thetottermg foundatio^ 
of whose prosperity they were ignorant) seemed doing well, . . , 
they were starving, gasping on from day to day. So class distr^tM 
class, and their want of mutual confidence wrought sorrow to bom. 
There was a strike in Manchester. . . . Some of the owners steadily 
opposed the dangerous precedent of yielding one jot or one tittle 
tlie outward force of a turnout. It wos^ teaching the workpeople 
how to become mast el's, said they. . . . No one thought of treating 
the workpeople as brethren and friends, and openly, clearly, as appeal* 
iiig to reasonable men, stating exactly and fully the circumstances. 

When masters tiiid men differ, the trades union of to*day 
has many ways of dealing with the situation. The union 
of 1830 had only one main weapon, the strike, and used it 
\ er^' often. Before the strike began, there was little negotia- 
tion, often none, because of the bitterness on both sides, and 
because of the dislike of masters to meet men. For years, 
ordinary middle -class peo])lc regarded every union as a 
dangerous, even revolutionary group. Even in 1860, Mayhew 
v.a ote ; 

“ 'i’bo public generally arc deplorably misinformed os to tho 
cliaruftcr ntid purpose of t nule societies. Tho common impression is 
liiut they aro combinatiuus of working moii, solely with the object 
of exacting an exorbitant rate of wages from their employers, and that 
they are necessarily connected with strikes, and with stiudry other 
a>ivage and silly means of attaining this object,’’ 

) et the unions were very valuable. The man who fell 
iic k had then no help but that of charity or of his friends, 

* J II " liartoti," publifhcd in 1S48. Airs. Gtntkell lived in 

Alnjich* st* r from 1S32* 
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when Ills owu savings were spent. Old people Ivad to eoine 
down in the world, often into the most miserable slum life. 
The unemployed man might easily be reduced to selling his 
tools, and then the chance of getting work was compromised. 
In those hard time.s, apart from charity and the workhouse 
and the “ friendly society.” the trade union was the (.nly pro- 
tection the working man had, quite apart from its activity 

in his trade-life. 

The main forces which were altering the position of tlic 
unions between 1830 and 1875 were gradually felt and slow 
in their working. One was the great prosperity of the years 
1850-1875. This meant that many men kept in fairly .steady 
work, and could afford to make regular payinents to muon 
funds. Another was the expansion of education, ami tin* 
jicw desire for it among poor people. Lastly, new ehaiu.'.s 
were opened up by the improved means <>f communieation. 
Cheap trains were eoimecting one town with anothm- ; elieap 
quick postage could be counted on; penny newspaper 
bigan to appear. Those changes meant simply that the 
branclu^s of one big society could be held together and mtormec 

of om^ another’s doings quite cheaply. 

The effect can be seen in tlie history of the carpenters 
soeieticB Early in the ’tiftic.s, there were still miinhers ot 
isolated unions, »on,c of c-ariHT.tCT», son.e .,f join.-iv. MomlK-r. 
fm.n.l that if many wpK' ...it ot work m om- paitmular Cmui, 
it was iuat then and tlioro, in the time of need, that 
tiona failed, and help from other plaeLS was neede, . I here- 
fore a movement arose for the union of these local soe, et.es 
and’ in IKW m«''y ‘--B’dl'm' >'>< ‘ Amalgaii.ated 

Society of Carpentein ami .louiers.” The secretary v lo.wi. 
was a foreman, working U. Sl.eflield, Kobert Api.legarlh, 
a slirewd, hn.no.ous man, not oh»th.ate, hut fir... as a .o. k, 
....d very clever in ...ai.aging money. Vear l.y yeui .. 

♦ Set Chap* 
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persuaded new brandies to join. Thus a great contrast arose 
between the widespread amalgamation and the small local 
clubs that still survived in many towns. Such were the fork- 
grinders^ imlon, the scissor-grindets’, and the saw -grinders , 
in Sheffield. Among such societies, the violent spirit and 
narrowness of mind, common in 1830, was still to be found. 
It was among these Sheffield unions that murderous out- 
rages were planned against non-unionists, a thing impossible 
in the branches of larger unions.* 

By his management of the societies’ funds, Applegarth 
provided his members idth help in times of trouble. The 
subscription was high : in 1867 it was Is. a week, and 3d. 
a quarter to the benevolent fund. In return, a man could 
apply for the following grants : 

Home donation benefit f for 12 weeks at 10a. a w'eek, and 
then for 12 weeks at 6s. a week. 

Tool benefit, J £6. 

Sick benefit for 20 weeks at 12s. a week, and then for length 
ot illnes.s Gs. a week. 

Funeral benefit, £12. 

Aceiilent benefit, £100 (for complete disablement). 

Suiieraniiuation benefit, 8s. a week (for members of 25 
.^lanOing) to 5s a week. 

I'he eaintcil owned by the amalgamated society soon grew 
large. its safety in Applegarth ’s keeping there was 
' ' ' er any doubt ; jjeople niarvelled at the honesty of such 
M l) earning about 356’. a week, and handling thousands 

- i ponui h'. 

' In IsbT //(€ Government .*)< special Commissioners to ShcJ/ield 
-r ht JJanch* i:^ur to inquire hito cru/u^* <i 7 id at the same time a 

eijcat/iincd (he tmdis nnioM (tU oi’er the coutitry^ 

- ■ Gtffi bttu i * n the large urU-ordrnd unions and some of the umaJl 

> > ii'( rL i'litirig c^Utblitihed . 

U nern juirent pai/. J Insurance of tools, 

!n the A/nulganHtttd Society of Engineers spent over £02,000 

/' . .^rngli ond kept a hafunce of nearly £29^000, 
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“ This is tho more remarkable,’' said one, smee societies for tiu 
purposes ure practically outbids the 

As the funds grew bigger, men tliouglit more scriouslj 

before spending them. An engineer snid of his mutes : 

■' I sliouia suy lliut tl.e ,.,e,MlK-i8 Icnario 

i„ strikes. The hwt of our huems » 1 ■■ 

encourage that feelmg. ini.} ^ 

Tlie earpentem were hindere.1 from strikes in anotinr 
wav All the hraneh soeieties ehose one central execu i\e 
committee, which had its oface u. one room « .-'I’l' ^ ; 
cheap little house in Umheth. 'Uns e.vecu ivc lad tw 
great responsibilities, hirat, it settled any point > 

eovoreil by the written inile.s, and its deei.sions eonl only 
be upset by a general vote of all members, heeondlv, no 

branch .iiiglit make any re.iuest to a 

it to the executive, and gaining their app.ova . 11 a b a 

struck witliout leave, tbe exeentive gave no slnke P;'5 ' 
a tliird of tlie applieatmiis ' to tnlli on . ' ^ 

were refused. When masters and men ipim-ielled, . 

i this was vcfV niliLtuiu 

«rst tried to see tbe imister.s. ,1,,. 

Burt, the minor, Ling beU Iv to •, i +i iKi. 

< mployers of Uioso days were more liaeltwaid la.p.ls than tl. . 

rilmeii. ' Bn. year by year, .he ™'Pl->.v''- 
lhat they must si-e .mica, ollieials. A,.plegar,l, said tliat 
never w«it to an employer n.erely io state a gnevane. . I 
l^ays to make a suggestion. Having --n he on.,, oy , 

thu Hcrrctary khw nicii* ^ [4 ^ . 

lleeting dei^ agabist him, and iigh. .huo he said 

to c^arnontors on strike in liir.mnghu.n : 

.. i tell you hoficBiiy, uiut it 1 had hem 7 

’ ' i/ifjA'/rr oj London 

* Employ, r». too. hi ‘o iochuhd nit Iho.^e of 

luvi btgun u iioi'ilt^orM ! f,2mnlwp‘r» Et'b ration wan fonmU d : U t.i 

rr:ro/ , dVo, airLoi,s „» 
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defend you; now you ar© trying to humiliate tho employers, I will 
be no party to it ! ” 

Nearly always, union officials wanted to avoid strikes, 
because they often failed, and ahvays cost money. They 
tried to get arbitration accepted by both sides. They 
preferred a conference between masters and men, and best 
of all, thej’^ liked a permanent board of masters and men, 
meeting to discuss hours and wages. Such a board is called 
a conciliation board. In Sheffield, soon after 1860, employers 
and carpenters were meeting in this way. When such a board 
succeeded, results could soon be showui ; codes of “ working 
rules ' increased, established by agreement of both sides. 
Tiiej’ dealt with hours, wages, overtime, modes of payment, 
and manj’^ technical arrangements. They were found m 
numerous trades, and they gradually brought some rules and 
some standards into the chaos that had followed the break- 
down of the old stable trade customs and wages. 

Thus, by 1875, in many respects, the trade unions had 
developed their modem characters. Yet in one way they had 
not. T'liev were limited to the slulled trades, and even in 
iheiii, t(> a small pro})ortion of the men. Mayhew wrote 
ot J,(imdon : 

■■ Tin; otibiiiel makers ceusist of two distinct elassos, of ‘society’ 
.in«i 'noil-society’ men. . . . The former class numbers between 
(v'lO aii'l 700, and the latter between 4,000 and 5,000. As a general 
nilr. ... I find that the society men of every trade comprise about 
• ■u, -ti-mii of the wuolc. The dificreuco botwocu tho tailor at tho 
l aid, worldng for better sliops at the better prices, and the poor 
\ .starvinp ... at tlie Kast Kiid, has already been pomted 

I 'll. Till saiao nmikctl contrast was also shown to exist between the 
r.i irfy aiii! noil-society hoot and shoo makers. There were found 
1 it ty Midi, I’fiiung houses of their own, some )jaying its much as £70 
r and tlio non-society men overworked and underpaid, so that 

h w \\ i.-ekfi’ sicknes.-j reduced tlieiii to iihsulutn pauperism. Nor . . 
ii other tale he tolcl of tho carpenters,” 

.\’(.r Ilf mn.st other crafl.s. In those tlays, unionism 
> I lesi'nft'tl only a section of labour, not, as it does to-dav, 
tile iiiniu mass tif labouring itills. 
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ii. 1870-1925 

Li the half ceutury since 1875, trade 

expanded, and now indudcs ^ ot 

manual labour. This is proved In the fcrc. 

trade union meinbership. 


Titk Gbuwth of Thai* 
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Union 1^'*' OST-t 1 !.»:!•» 
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1913 
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1022 

1923 
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r r ■■ 

nearly 5i 
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over 33 per cfiil. 
ov. i- 00 per cent . 


1 * 1/r friHil IS75 to ilUoot 1880, 
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the membership was iheeked, but ^ 

it began to inerease and has con ^ 

In some few imlustue. , ^ ,uin<MS were 

practically all the workers ~ operatives and the 

the most important mstanc . ,„n,,l('telv oigiun'/ed. 

transport workers were was 

In agriculture, however, th(. Ua 

still very small.* . ..nitaiidv the fact 

One main cause of this extensmo ^ 

that, since 1867, working in Pailianient 

Parliamentary elections, am ..jiv ctivelv nse<l througli 

which they thrm obtaim-dwa^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

TdThc privC' of 'corpora.,, bodies, for ins 

• iStrt 
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special protection against fraudulent officials was at length 
given to trade union funds. But in two other ways working 
men eagerly desired the removal of grievances. It was 
possible to use the laws passed to prevent conspiracy, to 
punish even peaceful, well-behaved strikers. Secondly, in 
the 16th century, a statute had laid dowm that if a workman 
ran away from his w'ork, he was to be imprisoned as a criminal. 
On the master's complaint, a single justice could order his 
instant arrest. This law' Aveighed heavily on workmen, for 
it Avas much used.* On the other hand, if a 'master turned 
Siway a man, at short notice, the man could only sue him for 
damages. Few unemployed men could afford to seek this . 
remedy. In 1871, for the first time, a congress of many unions 
met in London, and appointed a “ Parliamentary Committee ” 
to press for a reform of both these laws. IMien Parliament 
met, after the General Election of 1874, the law relating to 
conspiracy was reformed. Men AA’ere only to be punished 
for actual violence. The old law' of master and servant 
was sw'ept away. Either master or man might sue the other 
for damages, in an ordinary civil court-. There w'as no longer 
to Ijc a distinction betu een them. One workman called this 
"tlic greatest boon ever granted to the sons of toil,” and 
it was tlue largely to the unions. 

Moreover, the Avorknien W'cre now educated, and able 
In enter into trade imion activity. Above all, they could 
set. iVn’ themselves how valuable the w'ork of the unions was. 
.Vftcr the outbreak of war m 11)14, wages rose, and labour 
in givat demand, that men and Avomcn could afford 
t johi unions. During tlie War, the Government carried 
"! tin tendency to recogniKo the unions in all dealings 
'•■liiem'ned tvitii labour. Thus the unions played a great part, 
•’.d could ali'ord to undertake great plans for the Avorkers’ 

■ •‘Vantage. All this accounted for the great membership 
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nf 109.0 But in 1021 there followed the onset of unemplcn 
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in methods of industry** In many skilled industries, semi- 
skilled men and machine minders were growing numerous. 
On trains, trams, buses, and motors of all sorts, those whom 
May hew had classed in 1860 as unskilled, were now essential. 
They were educated, and knew the value of the unions ; 
besides, many of them worked regularly together in large* 
numbers and at the same centres, so that they could easily 
act together. 

Thus there were numbers of men ready for unionism. 
There arose the new type of unskilled union, W'here those in 
the lower ranks of many different industries unite in one body. 
Such a union is the General Labourers’ Union, or the Workers’ 
Ihiion, among whose members are to be found men from 
almost ever}' trtadc. 

Owing to the development I among the unskilled in some 
great industries, the old skilled unions were ready to make 
common cause with the new* unions of “ unskilled ” men 
in their own trade. This had not always been so. In 1890, 
llie secretary of a society of unskilled labourers had said that 
his men had no quarrel with the employers, but that their 
enemies were the sldlled men in their trade, who tyrannized 
over them and would not let them attain skill. This attitude 


was very common, altiiough it uas sldlled men, the engineer 
•h'hn Burns and tlie c»)oper Will Crooks, who led the ragged 
of dockers in ISSO. But now, about 1900, this old- 
tashkuieil jealousy began to weaken. This w'as clearly shown 
in tiif' case of the railways, yoon after 1900, a movement 
hegaii for tlic union of all. from the booking-office clerk to 
the u ns Id lied yardman. There was a threat of a general 
sioppagi- in 1907, and a great railway strike in 1911, and at 


.V, , ( 7i,(yy. ry. 
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both these times, tlic men won much. They gained recogni- 
tion for their unions, and the establishment of emtcthatton 
boards, to deal with wages and hours, hneourage > i ^ 
railwavinen felt a stronger unity amoug t 
1913 ‘the great railway unions-the Amalgam.ated boo. tj 
of Railway Servants, tlie tieneral Railway \\ otters I mom 

and the United Pointsmen and Signalmen a nuigi i 

great body, the National Union of Railwaymen. 1 hj 
there began a new type of union among all workeis o « 
ever sort or rank withui a given trade, all standing m oni 

battle front opposed to tlio employer. 

In a third way, .mionism has grown stronger. Ihi.s 

was by foderatuig in one great whole, all loeal 

given oecupation. In the 

rr: 

nuncr, iw . , . Hi. >ir lives in isolated Lanark- 

Sinillie in men who had pas.^ t t \ rttion • 

shire pit village.s wl.en In- spola- to tliein of a fedei.i • 

.. One ledcialioii. ll..la,a >'>nrd.er ;.y ...... 
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Transport Workers. Tins i» very poweitnl. bicm. 

at need, puralvM- the work at our ports. 

’nom therJ arose a really national , 

great industries, and this has hronght a new 

1- 1. It\.rnif‘rlv .strikes remained local, as a nm . 
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. ’ ’r ..ns always only a local alTair. It may become 
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particular kind of work, in all parts of the country. This 
has created a strong impression in many kinds that the unions 
are nothing but fighters. 

The other side of trade union work, since 1875, hsts been 
the working out of peaceful ways of settlement. More 
disputes are now ended by agreement than by strike ; in 
short, conciliation has been tried. The main questions have 
been those of hours and of wages. As to hours, the unions 
have broken down the old CO-hour week, which was usual 
in the ’sixties, in trade after trade. Even before 1914, many 
trades had reached a 54-hour week. Since the War, there 
has been a steady shortening of the working day, until a 
48-hour week is now quite common. 

As to wages, it was the growth, after 1875, of trade union 
membership which made it possible to try new ways of settling 
them. For example, in coal mining, as the men began to 
join unions, it became easier for masters to meet men’s dele- 
gates and reach a firm agreement. In Northumberland, 
after 1872, a mixed body of masters and men, called the 
“ Joint Committee,” was set up, to meet and decide questions 
affecting single coliierics. The committee gained strength 
as unionism gained strength, and in 1894 owners and colliers 
set up a similar body to settle wages for the whole country. 
This board was unlike any of the conferences between master 
and men at strike times, for here they sat to discuss difficulties 
and remove them before they led to trouble, A trade unionist 
wrote of his o^\'n experience on a similar hoard : 

If a man were to do imy yood on a wages board, he had to learn 
and teach otliera how inncdi tlie iutei'ests of employers and operatives 
are linked together.” 

Similar boards vere estaldished in the coal-fields of 
South Wales, Scotlanri, Ihiihatn, and the combined area of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, i.lic Jilidlands, and North Wales. 

Thanks to these iioards. from 1900 onwards, many 
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lumdred years ago great thinkers, intent upon the virtues of 
the individual, seemed to deny this ancient truth. But 
the course of social history since 1830 has vindicated it. To 
trace this fundamental force at work through the past, and 
to see how it explains the present, is History’s task. Associa- 
tions of masters, unions of men, societies to promote great 
causes of all kinds are merely the forms in which this 
community spirit finds expression. Nations embody it, and 
in these latter days the League of Nations is an heroic 
attempt to realize for the sake of the whole human race a 
community larger and under than any the world has ever 
known. 
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